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MILITARY HOUSING 


As complaints 
mount, leaders 
say reforms 
are underway 

By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A panel of military 
leaders said Thursday that they are ad¬ 
dressing mounting concerns over di¬ 
lapidated housing across the country and 
subsequent health concerns with a series 
of new efforts. 

Service secretaries and chiefs told a Sen¬ 
ate panel that they have a slew of military 
housing visits underway, meetings with the 
seven private companies that manage the 
residences and a new tenant bill of rights. 

The problems began when military lead¬ 
ership left its oversight role when private 
contractors took over management of the 
residences in the 1990s, the military lead¬ 
ers said. 

“I think the chain of command, over 
the past 20 years, has slowly walked away 
from being involved in the housing of our 
soldiers and their families,” Army Secre¬ 
tary Mark Esper told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

The concerns have coalesced into what 
appears to be the largest crisis to hit mili¬ 
tary housing since a 1996 privatization 
initiative let outside contractors take con¬ 
trol of the homes. Previously, the military 
managed those properties. 

In recent months, the military services 
have hosted dozens of town halls on bases. 
In recent weeks, top leaders have person¬ 
ally visited a slew of military installations. 
And some families, previously afraid to 
speak for fear of retaliation, are increas¬ 
ingly coming forward. 

On Thursday, the Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee held its second hearing 
on the housing concerns to examine the 
chain of command’s role in the crisis with 
service secretaries and chiefs. 

“I have asked the chain of command 
from each of the services here today be¬ 
cause the health, safety and welfare of 
our servicernembers are the responsibil¬ 
ity of everyone, from the secretary to the 
squad leader,” Sen. Jim Inhofe, R-Okla., 
the committee chairman, said in his open¬ 
ing remarks. 

SEE COMPLAINTS ON PAGE 9 
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White House weakens 
civilian casualties rule 


Sources say 
Merkel rejected 
US pressure to 
provoke Russia 

Bloomberg 

German Chancellor Angela Merkel re¬ 
buffed U.S. pressure last month to conduct 
a naval maneuver in Russia’s backyard 
aimed at provoking President Vladimir 
Putin, according to three people familiar 
with the talks. 

At a Feb. 16 meeting at the Munich Secu¬ 
rity Conference, U.S. Vice President Mike 
Pence urged Merkel to send German ships 
through a narrow channel between the 
Crimean Peninsula and mainland Russia 
to show Putin that Western powers won’t 
surrender their access to those waters, ac¬ 
cording to the officials, who spoke on con¬ 
dition of anonymity. 

The German leader declined, they said, 
citing reservations from Ukrainian Presi¬ 
dent Petro Poroshenko. A spokesman for 
the chancellor declined to comment. 

The 2-mile-wide Kerch Strait is a flash¬ 
point as Putin looks to consolidate his 
control over the Crimean Peninsula and 
eastern Ukraine in defiance of sanctions 
from the European Union and the U.S. 

Merkel had indicated she was willing, 
in coordination with the French, to send a 
convoy through the waterway as a one-time 
maneuver but Poroshenko said that wasn’t 
enough to solve his problem — he wants to 
ensure the strait is open permanently, the 
people said. France also refused to take 
part, judging the idea as an unnecessary 


Correction 

A March 6 story misidentified the 
base Sgt. 1st Class John Slocum was 
assigned to when he began seeking 
a slot at Air Assault School. The cor¬ 
rect base is Fort Bliss, Texas. 



Kerstin Joensson/AP 


German Chancellor Angela Merkel 
reportedly rebuffed U.S. pressure last 
month to conduct a naval maneuver aimed 
at provoking President Vladimir Putin. 

provocation, according to another official 
who declined to be identified. 

Russia seized Crimea in 2014 and has 
exploited its control of the channel to choke 
off access to Ukrainian ports on the Sea of 
Azov to the north. Last November, Rus¬ 
sian naval forces fired on and then seized 
three Ukrainian ships heading through the 
strait. Putin has brushed off demands from 
Merkel and French President Emmanuel 
Macron that he free 24 Ukrainian sailors 
captured during the incident. 

Russia last year completed a road bridge 
across the waterway to firm up Crimea’s 
ties to the mainland and is working on add¬ 
ing a rail link. 

Ukraine has been seeking international 
help to keep the Kerch Strait open ever 
since the incident last November. 

The frustrated U.S. plan is a feature 
of the broader trans-Atlantic tension as 
President Donald Trump tries to cajole his 
European Union allies into replacing U.S. 
forces in hot spots in eastern Europe and 
the Middle East. Pence’s call in Munich 
for European forces to ensure stability of 
Syria after the U.S. withdrawal was also 
brushed off, as were his demands for EU 
nations to follow the U.S. decision to aban¬ 
don a hard-fought Iran nuclear accord. 

The U.S. has deployed the destroyer USS 
Donald Cook in the Black Sea, to the south 
of the Kerch Strait, and said NATO and 
American forces had beefed up their pres¬ 
ence to send a signal to Putin. 


By Missy Ryan 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Trump adminis¬ 
tration has revoked part of an Obama-era 
executive order mandating an annual ac¬ 
counting of how many civilians have died 
in military and CIA strikes, reducing the 
potential for public scrutiny of counterter¬ 
rorism activities overseas. 

The White House said in a statement that 
the change affected one section of Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama’s 2016 order on civil¬ 
ian casualties, which was part of an effort 
to provide a clearer picture of the attacks. 

The section that was rescinded laid out 
a requirement for an annual public re¬ 
port tallying how many counterterrorism 
strikes, involving drones or manned air¬ 
craft, occurred outside war zones and esti¬ 
mating how many civilians were killed. 

In a message sent to Capitol Hill short¬ 
ly before the announcement, the State 
Department said that report was redun¬ 
dant because Congress had subsequently 
passed legislation requiring the Defense 
Department to provide a separate, more 
exhaustive annual report on civilian casu¬ 
alties resulting from military activities. 

“This action eliminates superfluous re¬ 
porting requirements, requirements that 
do not improve government transparency, 
but rather distract our intelligence profes¬ 
sionals from their primary mission,” the 
department said in an email. 

But the congressionally mandated re¬ 
port covers only military strikes rather 
than those conducted by the CIA, creating 
what Larry Lewis, an expert on civilian 
casualties at the Center for Naval Analysis, 
called a “transparency gap.” 

In recent years, the CIA has carried out 
fewer counterterrorism strikes in coun¬ 
tries such as Pakistan but retains the abil¬ 
ity to do so. 

“This is a deeply unfortunate decision, 


not just for transparency and account¬ 
ability but also for American national se¬ 
curity,” said Joshua Geltzer, who helped 
produce the 2016 order while serving as 
a senior counterterrorism official in the 
Obama White House. 

Activists accused the Obama adminis¬ 
tration of underreporting the number of 
civilians killed by U.S. aircraft, but consid¬ 
ered the 2016 order a step forward. 

A Pentagon spokeswoman, Cmdr. Can- 
dice Tresch, said in a statement that all 
executive order requirements related to 
military efforts to minimize civilian casu¬ 
alties “continue to apply.” 

The White House announcement comes 
as the Pentagon undertakes a major re¬ 
view of its handling of civilian casualties, 
an effort that resulted from public criti¬ 
cism surrounding a spike in reported ci¬ 
vilian deaths during the military’s air war 
against Islamic State in Iraq and Syria. 

Rep. Ted Lieu. D-Calif., a former Air 
Force attorney, said reduced transparency 
about intelligence agencies’ actions “would 
be deeply concerning because to the civil¬ 
ians who were killed by strikes, it really 
doesn’t matter whether it was launched 
by the U.S. military or a U.S. intelligence 
drone.” Lieu said reduced reporting would 
also make it harder for Congress to prop¬ 
erly oversee counterterrorism operations. 

In a statement, Rep. Adam Schiff, D- 
Calif., who chairs the House Intelligence 
Committee, said there was “simply no jus¬ 
tification” for the move. He said he would 
seek to make such reporting mandatory 
through an annual intelligence bill. 

Although the congressionally mandated 
report requires more detailed, comprehen¬ 
sive information on military strikes than 
the 2016 order does, Lewis said he was 
concerned that the Trump administration 
had failed to comply with other sections, 
including a requirement to periodically 
discuss civilian casualty trends. 
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Sen. McSally says she was raped in Air Force 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON—Sen. Martha McSally, 
R-Ariz., said Wednesday during a congres¬ 
sional hearing that she was raped while in 
the service. 

The admission by McSally, a retired 
Air Force colonel and the first American 
woman pilot to fly in combat, came during 
a Senate Armed Services Committee sub¬ 
panel hearing focused on sexual assault in 
the military. She made the remarks during 
the opening moments of the hearing. 

“Like you, I am also a military sexual 
assault survivor,” she said. “But unlike so 
many brave survivors, I didn’t report the 


sexual assault. Like 
so many women and 
men, I didn’t trust the 
system at the time. I 
blame myself, I was 
ashamed and con¬ 
fused and I thought 
I was strong but felt 
powerless.” 

McSally said she 
was assaulted by a 
commanding officer. 

“The perpetrators 
abuse their positions of power in profound 
ways, and in one case, I was preyed upon 
and then raped by a superior officer,” she 
said. “I stayed silent for many years, but 


later in my career as the military grappled 
with scandal, I felt the need to let the peo¬ 
ple know I, too, was a survivor.” 

Last April, McSally said she was also 
sexually abused by a high school coach. 

McSally is a military veteran and former 
House member who served on the House 
Armed Services Committee last year. Dur¬ 
ing the midterm elections, she lost a bid to 
fill the seat for Republican former Sen. 
Jeff Flake. 

Afterward, Arizona Gov. Doug Ducey 
appointed her to temporarily fill the seat 
vacated by the late Republican Sen. John 
McCain and his successor, former Sen. Jon 
Kyi, who departed the upper chamber last 
year. 


“During my 26 years in uniform I wit¬ 
nessed so many weaknesses in the pro¬ 
cesses involving sexual assault prevention, 
investigation and adjudication,” McSally 
said. 

“It motivated me to make recommenda¬ 
tions to Air Force leaders, it shaped my ap¬ 
proach to command as a commander and it 
informed my advocacy for change.” 

McSally said while the service has come 
a long way, there’s a long way to go. 

“I almost separated from the Air Force at 
18 years over my despair,” she said. “Like 
many victims, I felt the system was raping 
me all over again. But I didn’t quit.” 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 



McSally 


Sexual assault in military still pervasive, lawmakers say 


Photos by Carlos BoNGioANNi/Stars and Stripes 

Army veteran Angela Bapp, center, testifies Wednesday during a Senate Armed Services subcommittee hearing on Capitol Hill in 
Washington at which she and others spoke on the need for the military to revamp its prevention of and response to sexual assault. 

* I am incredibly disappointed that 
after years of fighting this problem, 
after so many incremental changes 
in the law, that we are still in the 
exact same place. J 

Sen. Kirstin Gillibrand, D-N.Y. 



By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Despite incremen¬ 
tal changes to the law and renewed focus, 
the military remains plagued with sexual 
misconduct allegations and improvements 
remain elusive, lawmakers, survivors and 
advocate groups said Wednesday. 

During a dramatic Congressional hear¬ 
ing on Capitol Hill, senators and witnesses 
agreed that challenges with a long-stand¬ 
ing culture, the Uniform of Military Jus¬ 
tice and other concerns have bedeviled 
improvements. 

The annual reported rate of sexual as¬ 
sault against servicewomen, for example, 
is unchanged from 4.4 percent in 2010 
to 4.3 percent in 2016, said retired Air 
Force Col. Don M. Christensen, president 
of the Washington nonprofit Protect our 
Defenders. 

“The scourge of sexual assault in the 
military has rightfully brought great scru¬ 
tiny on the military justice system and the 
role of the chain of the command,” he told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
subpanel hosting Wednesday’s hearing fo¬ 
cused on sexual assault in the military. 

“There has been no real improvement 
despite decades of promises from leader¬ 
ship and claims commanders are the solu¬ 
tion. The commander-controlled system 
has failed to deliver accountability.” 

The hearing — which lasted more than 
two hours — hosted sexual assault survi¬ 
vors, advocacy groups and military lead¬ 
ers, and hit frustrated and emotional beats 
as speakers struggled to tell personal sto¬ 
ries and recount that despite heightened 
focus and effort, a long road remains. 

New York Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand, the 
ranking Democrat on the Armed Services 
subpanel on personnel matters, said it’s 
clear the services have not done enough. 
Instead, a new fundamental approach is 
needed to prosecute these crimes, she said. 

“I am incredibly disappointed that after 
years of fighting this problem, after so 
many incremental changes in the law, that 
we are still in the exact same place,” said 
Gillibrand. 

“Sexual assault in the military is still 
pervasive. It’s still hurting our military 
readiness. It’s still causing thousands of 
our military servicemembers to suffer,” 
she said. 

Sen. Martha McSally, R-Ariz., a member 
of the Armed Services panel, admitted in 
her opening remarks that she was raped 
by a superior officer. The retired Air Force 
colonel and the first American woman 
pilot to fly in combat said “this is personal 
for me.” 

“As a survivor of rape and betrayal, 


I share the disgust of the failures of the 
military system and the many command¬ 
ers who failed in their responsibility,” she 
said. 

McSally is a former House member who 
served on the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee last year and was appointed to her 
Senate seat by Arizona Gov. Doug Ducey. 
She is temporarily filling the seat vacated 
by the late Republican Sen. John McCain 
and his successor, former Sen. Jon Kyi, who 
departed the upper chamber last year. 

“We are survivors together,” she said. 
“And I’m honored to be here and use my 
voice and unique experience to work on 
this mission and stop military sexual as¬ 
sault for good.” 

Navy Lt. Comm. Erin Leigh Elliott re¬ 


counted her 2014 sexual assault to the 
panel and the nightmares that followed in 
a court-martial to go after her perpetrator. 
Her superior at the time complained that 
he hoped the case wouldn’t come up at an 
important time for their ship. 

“All I could think was, ‘Well, next time 
I get raped I’ll try to plan it better,”’ Elliot 
told the panel. 

Her boss told the 14-year Navy sailor 
that he preferred to have had her experi¬ 
ence than cancer. In a further humiliation, 
the report of her assault was shared with 
her superior and her peers. 

“I very seriously considered dropping 
the case as I did not want my boss reading 
about my vagina,” Elliot said. “I was hu¬ 
miliated from people of every rank.” 


Angela Bapp, a former U.S. Military 
Academy West Point student, detailed her 
sexual assault that ultimate drove her from 
service. 

“All I ever wanted is to serve my country, 
lead American soldiers and fly the Apache 
helicopter,” Bapp said. “The loss of my mili¬ 
tary career and my inability to trust larger 
organizations such as our military has deep¬ 
ly impacted who I am today. I struggle with 
accomplishing even minor daily tasks, and 
my quality of mental and emotional health 
has greatly deteriorated.” 

Retired Air Force Col. Doug James, 
president and chairman of the nonprofit 
Save Our Heroes, based in San Antonio, 
said Congressional pressure has not re¬ 
versed sexual assault trends and the UCM J 
is not helping. 

Retired Army Col. Ellen Haring, chief 
executive officer of the nonprofit Service 
Women’s Action Network, said the con¬ 
cerns come down to a cultural problem. 
Haring said that sexual assault must be¬ 
come a felony under the UCMJ. 

“Culture is the root of the sexual assault 
problem in the military,” she said. “Sex¬ 
ual assault is simply not seen as a serious 
crime. Until it is viewed as a serious crime 
and treated as a felony, it will continue to 
pervade our culture.” 
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Amid S. Korea's air 
pollution, soldiers 
wishing for masks 



By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

YONGSAN GARRISON, South 
Korea — With much of South 
Korea smothered in record lev¬ 
els of fine dust, the streets are 
full of people wearing masks as 
protection from the punishing air 
pollution. 

Most American soldiers don’t 
have that option — at least when 
they’re in uniform. The Air Force 
permits masks when pollution 
hits a certain level. 

Army regulations bar soldiers 
from wearing the masks, which 
cover noses and mouths, unless 
they have a certified medical con¬ 
dition that merits an exception. 

That has caused concern among 
many soldiers and their loved 
ones as much of South Korea has 
endured several days of dense 
pollution that irritates eyes and 
makes breathing difficult. 

“I feel like my husband should 
be able to wear a mask. I really 
don’t like that,” Army wife Alex¬ 
andra Jackson said as she waited 
for dinner at the Yongsan Garri¬ 
son food court. 

She and her 10-year-old step¬ 
son, King Jackson, both wore 
masks around their necks. She 
said her husband also wears one 
when he’s off-duty. 

“But when they’re in uniform 
it’s against code. I feel like the 
soldiers should be able to have 
the protection,” she said Tues¬ 
day, shortly after a governmen¬ 
tal emergency alert beeped on 
cellphones to warn the air qual¬ 
ity was bad and to urge people to 
wear their masks. 

Worst air quality 

The military has taken mea¬ 
sures to confront the growing 
problem, which experts blame on 
industrial drift from China and 
homegrown pollution. 

South Korea had the worst 
air quality among a group of 35 
wealthy nations, according to the 
most recent data from the Orga¬ 
nization for Economic Coopera¬ 
tion and Development. 

U.S. Forces Korea, the main 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Two sol¬ 
diers were killed in a wreck in 
northern Kuwait on Tuesday 
when their vehicle collided with 
a commercial tractor-trailer, ac¬ 
cording to an Army statement re¬ 
leased Thursday. 

The deceased soldiers were 


command on the divided penin¬ 
sula, revised its policy two years 
ago to give commanders at each 
level more latitude to move train¬ 
ing indoors or postpone activities 
based on air quality. But masks 
were not allowed. 

“Commanders are authorized 
to adjust training and activities 
based on air quality. The com¬ 
mand recognizes the concerns 
raised by the community and 
the decrease in air quality,” said 
Eighth Army spokeswoman Lt. 
Col. Peggy Kageleiry. 

“Soldiers with medical con¬ 
ditions and a profile requiring 
masks can wear them with the 
uniform,” she added. 

Bases also keep the communi¬ 
ties informed with updates on 
Facebook and internal alert sys¬ 
tems. The problem is also acute 
at Camp Humphreys, south of 
Seoul, which is the new home to 
USFK headquarters. 

South Korea has long suffered 
from a phenomenon known local¬ 
ly as “yellow dust,” which refers 
to contaminated fine sand par¬ 
ticles that blow from the desert 
regions of China and Mongolia. 

But the South, which has 
morphed into an economic pow¬ 
erhouse after rapid industrial¬ 
ization following the devastation 
of the 1950-53 Korean War, also 
generates its own pollution and 
most of its population of some 25 
million lives in urban areas. 

Facing rising alarm as his 
country endured a sixth day of 
thick haze, President Moon Jae- 
in issued a series of urgent in¬ 
structions on Wednesday to try 
to curb the problem, including a 
proposed joint project with China 
to use artificial rain to clean the 
air. 

Limiting activities 

USFK policy acknowledges 
the severity of the problem in 
regulation 40-6, which focuses on 
limiting outdoor activities under 
well-defined levels of pollution. 

“Poor air quality impacts force 
health protection, unit safety 
and readiness, the well-being of 
USFK personnel and their family 


both reservists assigned to the 
Illinois-based 657th Transporta¬ 
tion Detachment, according to 
the Army. They were deployed 
to the Army’s sprawling Camp 
Arifjan in the Middle Eastern 
nation, where they had been sup¬ 
porting Operation Spartan Shield 
since last year. 

The soldiers killed in the crash 


members and could jeopardize 
our ‘fight tonight’ capability,” it 
says. 

The regulation lists six catego¬ 
ries, with restrictions on military 
activity starting when the air is 
deemed unhealthy: 

■ Unhealthy. Reduce pro¬ 
longed or heavy exertion. Take 
frequent breaks during all out¬ 
door activities. 

■ Very Unhealthy. Avoid pro¬ 
longed or heavy exertion. Con¬ 
sider moving activities indoors or 
rescheduling when air quality is 
better. 

■ Hazardous. Avoid all physi¬ 
cal activities outdoors. 

The Air Force is more lenient 
thanks to a policy put in place 
in June 2017 by the 51st Fighter 
Wing at Osan Air Base, south of 
Seoul. 

It also offers guidelines on the 
type of masks to wear, saying 
normal dust and surgical masks 
are not effective in South Korea 
because the pollution particulates 
are very small. It suggests wear¬ 
ing masks with a grade of N-95 or 
greater, as determined by the Na¬ 
tional Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health. 

“Airmen are permitted to wear 
certain masks outdoors in uni¬ 
form when the Air Quality Index 
is reported as Orange (AQI value 
of 101-150) or higher,” said 1st Lt. 
Jackie Jastrzebski, a public af¬ 
fairs officer. 


were Spc. Jackson D. Johnson, 20, 
of Hillsboro, Mo., and Sgt. Holli 
R. Bolinski, 37, of Pinckneyville, 
Ill., the Army said. 

A third soldier, who was not 
named, was airlifted from the 
scene of the wreck and will be 
medically evacuated from Ku¬ 
wait, the statement said. 

The Army is investigating the 


On Tuesday at Yongsan, the 
AQI hit 207, which is designated 
as very unhealthy, according to 
the garrison’s Facebook page. 

Staff Sgt. Ricky Cooksey, 30, 
of Olathe, Kan., said he suffered 
more from poor air quality while 
deployed in Afghanistan. 

“It hasn’t bothered me too 
much here,” the 1st Armored 
Division soldier said. “I’m more 
concerned about taking care of 
the soldiers. If a soldier wants to 
be able to wear a mask, then they 
should be able to.” 

Health problems 

Air pollution is linked to health 
problems ranging from eye ir¬ 
ritation to upper respiratory 
symptoms in the short term, and 
chronic respiratory diseases like 
asthma in the long term. 

Children and the elderly 
are considered particularly 
vulnerable. 

OECD statistics showed that 
South Korea had levels of dan¬ 
gerous particulate matter called 
PM2.5 of 25.1 micrograms per 
cubic meter, compared with 7.4 
micrograms per cubic meter in 
the United States in 2017. PM2.5, 
also known as fine particulate 
matter, is monitored because it 
can harm human health and re¬ 
duce life expectancy. 

Air Force Senior Master Sgt. 
Paul Kinsey, who transferred to 
Yongsan in November, recently 


car wreck 

crash, but officials do not suspect 
it was the result of a hostile act, 
according to the statement. 

Bolinksi’s husband, Robert 
Bolinski, told Military.com that 
she “was a loving wife, my best 
friend, mother of five. Dedicated 
to the Army.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


decided it was time to shell out 
about $30 for a mask to filter the 
harmful particles. 

“To me, this should be issued if 
there’s a real concern,” he said, 
pointing to his new air-filtering 
mask. “Even if you’re here for a 
short period of time, you should 
be able to protect your lungs.” 

Stars and Stripes reporters Yoo Kyong 
Chang and Matt Keeler contributed to 
this report. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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PACIFIC _ 

Japan seeks to ban drones near military bases 



Courtesy of Pixabay 


People caught flying drones over or near U.S. military bases in 
Japan could face up to a year in prison and fines as much as $4,472 
under a planned law change. 


By Seth Robson 

AND HANA KUSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan 

— Unauthorized drones flew over 
American military facilities in 
Japan 70 times in 2018, according 
to U.S. Forces Japan. 

The incidents were revealed 
after Japan’s Cabinet on Tuesday 
approved a law change that would 
ban the remotely piloted aircraft 
from flying over or within 300 
meters — just under 1,000 feet 

— of U.S. or Japanese military 
bases. 

The drone incursions happened 
at multiple installations including 
Camp Schwab on Okinawa and 
Marine Corps Air Station Iwaku- 
ni and Camp Zama on Honshu, 
the largest of the four main is¬ 
lands of Japan, USFJ spokesman 
Air Force Col. John Hutcheson 
said in an emailed statement 
Thursday. 

“The unauthorized flight of 
small, unmanned aircraft systems 
over military bases and airfields 
in Japan poses a considerable 
risk to the safety and security of 
the people who live and work on 
those installations, as well as the 
local communities around these 
installations,” he said. 

Drone overflights of air bases 


that host both military and civil¬ 
ian air traffic create significant 
dangers for those in the air and 
on the ground, and any measure 
seeking to address those concerns 
is welcome, Hutcheson said. 

“When a [drone] trespasses 
into the airspace over a US mili¬ 
tary installation, we don’t know 
who is flying it or what their in¬ 
tent is; from a safety, security and 
force protection perspective, this 
is a real concern for our installa¬ 


tions,” he said. 

In a 2018 incident at Camp 
Schwab, for example, a drone un¬ 
expectedly veered underneath a 
U.S. military helicopter to within 
200 feet of the aircraft, requir¬ 
ing the pilot to take evasive ac¬ 
tion to avoid a potential collision, 
Hutcheson said. 

Japanese laws put in place after 
a drone crashed onto the roof of 
Prime Minister Shinzo Abe’s 
residence in April 2015 already 


restrict drone flights over the 
Imperial Palace, national govern¬ 
ment office buildings, embassies 
and nuclear power plants. 

Former Pacific Command 
chief Adm. Harry Harris asked 
for a drone ban over U.S. bases in 
late 2017 after reports that small, 
remotely piloted aircraft had 
buzzed Camp Schwab. 

“[The proposed new law] will 
revise a law banning flights by 
small unmanned aircraft in order 
to prevent danger to defense-re¬ 
lated facilities,” Japan’s Defense 
Ministry said in a statement 
Wednesday. 

Anyone operating a drone in a 
restricted area would face a year 
or less imprisonment or fines of 
up to $4,472 under the proposed 
law change, said a spokesman 
from the Small Unmanned Air¬ 
craft Measures and Promotion 
Office. 

Police will first issue warnings 
to people flying drones within 
300 meters of facilities. Those 
who ignore such warnings will be 
prosecuted, he said. 

The ban will also apply to flights 
over some sports venues during 
the 2019 Rugby World Cup and 
2020 Tokyo Olympics and Para¬ 
lympics, the spokesman said. 

There have been cases of ter¬ 
rorist attacks outside Japan using 


drones, he added. 

Last year, assailants unsuc¬ 
cessfully targeted Venezuelan 
dictator Nicolas Maduro using 
a pair of drones carrying more 
than 4 pounds of plastic explo¬ 
sive, and there have been many 
cases of Islamic State terrorists 
using drones to drop bombs dur¬ 
ing fighting in Iraq and Syria. 

“USFJ appreciates the Japa¬ 
nese government’s efforts to 
address this mutual safety and 
security concern and to strength¬ 
en protections for US military fa¬ 
cilities,” Hutcheson said. 

The law change won’t affect 
recreational drone use by U.S. 
personnel, he said, noting that 
each installation has its own rules 
for flying remotely piloted air¬ 
craft on base. 

The Japanese drone law revi¬ 
sion has been submitted to law¬ 
makers and is awaiting their 
approval, a Cabinet office official 
said. 

Military bases subject to the 
ban will be decided by the de¬ 
fense minister once the law is in 
place, a Defense Ministry spokes¬ 
woman said. The ministry will 
hold discussions with U.S. forces 
to determine which facilities need 
to be subject to the ban, she said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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N. Korea's nuclear activity under scrutiny 



DigitalGlobe/AP 


North Korea’s Sohae facility is seen in this satellite image from 
December. Satellite imagery showing new activity at a North Korean 
rocket launch site has raised doubt that Kim Jong Un will ever give 
up his nuclear weapons. 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The 
U.S. and South Korean militaries 
are closely monitoring the North, 
officials said Thursday, as new 
nuclear weapons activity was 
reported after the summit be¬ 
tween President Donald Trump 
and Kim Jong Un ended without 
a deal. 

Uranium enrichment facilities 
appear to be operating normally 
at the North’s Yongbyon nuclear 
complex, South Korea’s spy agen¬ 
cy told lawmakers, according to 
the Yonhap News Agency. It also 
said vehicles used to transport 
supplies were spotted at a missile 
research center which has been 
used to produce intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

That followed reports and satel¬ 
lite images showing that the com¬ 
munist state has begun restoring 
facilities at a long-range rocket 
launch site that was dismantled 
last year as part of talks with the 
United States on relinquishing its 
nuclear weapons program. 

The apparent renewed activ¬ 
ity came after Trump and Kim 
failed to reach an agreement 
during their Feb. 27-28 summit 
in Hanoi, Vietnam, due to sharp 
disagreements over the extent of 
sanctions relief in exchange for 
disarmament. 

Seoul and Washington are co¬ 
ordinating military intelligence 
about the reported developments, 


a spokeswoman for the South 
Korean Defense Ministry said 
Thursday. 

“We are closely monitoring 
North Korea’s nuclear and mis¬ 
sile facilities,” Choi Hyun-soo 
told reporters during a regular 
press briefing. 

The North agreed to work to¬ 
ward the “complete denuclear¬ 
ization of the Korean Peninsula,” 
during its first summit with the 
United States on June 12 in Sin¬ 
gapore. But talks have since 
stalled over how to implement 
that promise. 

The two sides agreed to contin¬ 
ue diplomatic efforts after leav¬ 
ing Hanoi, and Trump said Kim 
promised not to resume the mis¬ 
sile and nuclear tests that raised 
tensions in 2016-17. 

The North has taken several 
other steps since diplomatic ef¬ 
forts began early last year, in¬ 
cluding starting to dismantle the 
Sohae Satellite Launch Station, 
also known as Tongchang-ri, 
northwest of Pyongyang. 

The Washington-based Center 
for Strategic and International 
Studies said satellite imagery 
taken Saturday, just two days after 
the summit ended, showed North 
Korea was “pursuing a rapid re¬ 
building” of the rocket site. 

When asked about the reports, 
Trump said he’s still hoping to 
reach agreement but he would be 
“very, very disappointed in Chair¬ 
man Kim” if they are confirmed. 

He added that he didn’t think 


he would be disappointed, “but 
we’ll see what happens.” 

The Yongbyon complex was at 
the heart of the summit failure. 
Washington said the North of¬ 
fered to dismantle it but insisted 
on the lifting of all economic 
sanctions imposed since 2016 in 
return. Pyongyang insisted that 
it demanded only partial relief 
from the punishing measures. 

“The uranium enrichment fa¬ 


cilities have been in normal oper¬ 
ation since even before the recent 
summit between the United States 
and North Korea,” the National 
Intelligence Service was quoted 
as telling lawmakers Tuesday in 
a closed-door briefing, Yonhap 
reported. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Yoo Kyong 
Chang contributed to this report. 
gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


UN: 11M 
N. Koreans 
need food 

Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS 

— An estimated 11 mil¬ 
lion people in North Korea 

— more than 43 percent of 
the population — are un¬ 
dernourished and “chronic 
food insecurity and mal¬ 
nutrition is widespread,” 
according to a U.N. report 
issued Wednesday. 

The report by Tapan 
Mishra, the head of the 
U.N. office in North Korea, 
said that “widespread un¬ 
dernutrition threatens an 
entire generation of chil¬ 
dren, with one in five chil¬ 
dren stunted due to chronic 
undernutrition.” 

With only limited health 
care and a lack of access to 
clean water and sanitation, 
“children are also at risk of 
dying from curable diseas¬ 
es,” the report added. 

Mishra said last year’s 
U.N. appeal for $111 million 
to help 6 million of North 
Korea’s most vulnerable 
people was only 24 percent 
funded, one of the lowest 
levels in the world. 


Fast-transport ships depart Guam for Pacific Partnership 



Byron C. LiNDER/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The fast-transport ship USNS Brunswick, shown in March 2018, set sail Monday for the mulitnational 
Pacific Partnership operation. 


By Christian Lopez 

Stars and Stripes 

Two Navy expeditionary fast- 
transport ships steamed out of 
Guam this week to kick off Pacif¬ 
ic Partnership, an annual mission 
focused on disaster preparedness 
and humanitarian assistance 
throughout the Pacific. 

During the mission, the USNS 
Brunswick and the USNS Fall 
River will travel to seven nations, 
according to an email to Stars and 
Stripes from Task Force 73 spokes¬ 
man Lt. Cmdr. Sean Riordan. 

The ships will conduct engi¬ 
neering projects, host medical 
events and have humanitarian 
assistance and disaster response 
training in the Federated States 
of Micronesia, Marshall Islands, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Thai¬ 
land, Timor-Leste and Vietnam, 
Riordan said. 

“Pacific Partnership is about 
building trust and sharing knowl¬ 
edge,” Rear Adm. Joey Tynch, 
Task Force 73 commander and 
the mission’s executive agent, 
said in a Navy statement. “This 
mission shows that the U.S., our 
partners and hosts are work¬ 
ing together to making this re¬ 
gion better prepared for disaster 
response.” 

Past Pacific Partnership mis¬ 
sions, which have lasted up to 150 
days, brought together military 


medical professionals from sev¬ 
eral nations to work together and 
provide health care in Pacific 
countries. Last year, for example, 


the USNS Mercy, a hospital ship, 
visited Indonesia, Sri Lanka, Ma¬ 
laysia and Vietnam, where its 
crew provided medical, dental 


and public health services. 

That mission has changed 
over the years to focus less on 
providing direct care and more 


on strengthening relations with 
other nations by exchanging 
subject matter experts and other 
personnel, which is reflected by 
the absence this year of a hospital 
ship, according to the statement. 

The Brunswick and the Fall 
River, both part of Military Sealift 
Command, allow relief planners 
to conduct operations from small 
or damaged ports. The Navy oper¬ 
ates 10 of the ships, first delivered 
in 2012 by Austal, according to the 
Australian shipbuilder’s website. 

The vessels are designed to 
quickly transport equipment and 
personnel, according to the Navy. 
Fast transports have shallow 
drafts, 20,000-square-foot bays 
and a flight deck that accom¬ 
modates the CH-53 Sea Stallion 
helicopter. 

More than 500 personnel from 
the United States, Japan, Austra¬ 
lia, Canada, Malaysia, Peru, the 
Philippines, South Korea, Thai¬ 
land and the United Kingdom are 
participating in Pacific Partner¬ 
ship 2019, according to the Navy 
statement. 

The mission was sparked by 
the December 2004 tsunami that 
devastated parts of South and 
Southeast Asia after a 9.1 mag¬ 
nitude earthquake struck off the 
coast of Indonesia. 

lopez.christian@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CLopez_Stripes 
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Attack strikes gathering of Alghan leaders 



Rahmat Gul/AP 


A man injured by an explosion during an attack on a gathering attended by Afghan 
government leaders is treated in an ambulance in Kabul, Afghanistan, on Thursday. 


By J.P. Lawrence 
Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Dozens were 
killed or wounded Thursday in a mortar 
attack on a gathering attended by many 
Afghan government leaders, including the 
nation’s former president, officials in the 
capital said. 

The attack in Kabul, involving as many 
as 10 mortar shells, targeted a memorial 
attended by hundreds of ethnic Hazara, as 
well as Afghan Chief Executive Abdullah 
Abdullah, former President Hamid Karzai 
and presidential candidate Hanif Atmar, 
media reports said. 

Islamic State has claimed responsibil¬ 
ity for the attack in a statement on an af¬ 
filiated website, saying it targeted a “Shiite 
celebration attended by senior government 
officials,” The Associated Press reported. 
The Shiite religious minority has been fre¬ 
quently targeted by the Sunni extremist 
group. 

At least three people were killed and 
22 wounded in the attack, said Waheed 
Mayar, spokesman for the Ministry of 
Public Health. 

None of the senior politicians were hurt, 
Afghanistan’s Tolo News reported. 

The first blast came as Abdullah was 
giving a speech at the outdoor gathering, 
which was being held to mark the anni¬ 
versary of the death of Shiite and Hazara 
leader Abdul Ali Mazari, who the Taliban 
killed in 1995, Tolo reported. 

“This is one of the signs of the enemies 
of Afghanistan,” Abdullah said after the 
first explosion, calling on people to stay 
calm. The chief executive shares power 
with President Ashraf Ghani. 

The militants attacked the gathering 
from inside a compound in the western 
outskirts of Kabul, Gen. Khoshal Sadat, a 


deputy minister for the nation’s Interior 
Ministry, said on Twitter. 

“Police will take strict actions,” Sadat 
tweeted, adding that police had surround¬ 
ed the attackers. 

Nearly a year ago to the day, a suicide 
bomber attacked a memorial service for 
Mazari outside a mosque in the same area, 
killing and wounding more than 30 peo¬ 
ple. That attack was also claimed by ISIS, 


which has targeted mosques, community 
centers and political rallies in Shiite-popu¬ 
lated areas of Kabul, Herat and elsewhere. 

Wounded in Thursday’s attack were 
eight security guards protecting Atmar, 
the presidential candidate and a former 
national security adviser, he said on Twit¬ 
ter after the attack. 

“This was the most horrid and unfor¬ 
givable attack on civilians by a merciless 


enemy,” Atmar said. “I’m pained by the 
loss of life and injury suffered by some 
many.” 

Several politicians, including Abdullah 
and Ghani, also condemned the attack. 

The incident drew criticism of the gov¬ 
ernment from Mohammad Mohaqiq, one of 
the politicians at the event, Tolo reported. 

“I want to know how Daesh or other ter¬ 
rorists managed to hit this gathering,” said 
Mohaqiq, former deputy chief executive, 
using an Arabic acronym for ISIS. He sug¬ 
gested that the government was collabo¬ 
rating with the terrorists to target political 
rivals. 

In response, a spokesman for Afghani¬ 
stan’s president called the statement “re¬ 
grettable” and an “insult” to the country’s 
security forces, its government and its 
people. 

“The people of Afghanistan expect 
that Mr. Mohaqiq provide evidence to his 
claims,” said Haroon Chakhansuri, the 
spokesman. 

ISIS also claimed responsibility for an 
attack Wednesday on a construction com¬ 
pany in eastern Nangarhar province that 
killed at least 17 people and triggered an 
hourslong gunbattle with Afghan forces, 
assisted by U.S. troops. 

The latest attacks come as Taliban lead¬ 
ers believe a deal for the withdrawal for 
foreign troops is near, said a report in Brit¬ 
ish internet outlet TheArticle by Lynne 
O’Donnell and Mirwais Khan, both long¬ 
time reporters on Afghan affairs. 

Reporting from London and Pakistan, 
they quoted Taliban leaders who stated 
their pivotal demand — that U.S. forces 
leave Afghanistan — had already been 
agreed to, though a timeline had not. 

Iawrence.ip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @jplawrence3 


Islamic State militants 
attack Iraqi Shiite militia 


Associated Press 

BAGHDAD — Islamic State 
militants ambushed a bus carry¬ 
ing Shiite Muslim paramilitary 
fighters in northern Iraq, killing 
six militiamen and wounding 31 
others in one of the deadliest at¬ 
tacks in recent months, Iraqi of¬ 
ficials said Thursday. 

Prime Minister Adel Abdul- 
Mahdi opened an investigation 
into the attack, which took place 
late Wednesday near the town of 
Makhmour, south of the northern 
city of Mosul. 

An official from the govern¬ 
ment-sanctioned Popular Mobi¬ 
lization Forces said the bus was 
en route from Mosul to the oil- 
rich city of Kirkuk. He spoke on 
condition of anonymity because 
he wasn’t authorized to talk to 
reporters. 

He blamed the attack on ISIS, 
which was vanquished in Iraq in 
late 2017 but has recently stepped 
up activities. 

The wounded were transported 
to the nearest health care facility, 
in the nearby town of Qayyarah 
in Nineveh Province. 

ISIS, which seized Iraqi cities 
and declared a self-styled Islamic 
caliphate in territories it controls 
in Syria and Iraq, was formally 
declared defeated in Iraq follow¬ 


ing a three-year bloody battle 
that left tens of thousands dead 
and Iraqi cities in ruins. 

The group’s sleeper cells are 
still carrying out deadly attacks 
in northern and western Iraq and 
have in the past few months staged 
kidnappings, killings and ambush 
operations, particularly against 
Iraqi forces and the Popular Mobi¬ 
lization Forces, the predominantly 
Shiite and Iran-backed umbrella 
group that fought ISIS alongside 
the Iraqi military. 

Also on Thursday, in the south¬ 
ern city of Basra police used tear 
gas to disperse a group of around 
250 protesters outside the provin¬ 
cial building, headquarters of the 
local government. 

Protesters, some of them wear¬ 
ing green vests similar to the yel¬ 
low vests worn by protesters in 
France, denounced the “corrup¬ 
tion” and “mismanagement” of 
services by the local and federal 
governments. 

Earlier, coordination commit¬ 
tees in al-Basra called on people 
to demonstrate peacefully. 

The city saw violent riots in the 
summer over acute water pollu¬ 
tion and crippling power outages, 
during which demonstrators set 
fire to government buildings. 
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Marvel: Superhero namesakes in military share origin stories 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Disney’s “Captain Marvel,” produced 
with Defense Department cooperation 
and featuring a female Air Force pilot as 
its protagonist, opened Friday. Hitting the¬ 
aters less than a month later, on April 5, is 
the Warner Bros, film “Shazam!” based 
on the original Captain Marvel from the 
1940s — although for legal reasons he’s no 
longer called that. 

“It’s funny that both movies are coming 
out right after I got promoted,” Zack Mar¬ 
vel told Stars and Stripes. Later, he added, 
“It’s going to be hard letting go of that cap¬ 
tain rank, though, going to mqjor and lieu¬ 
tenant colonel.” 

Air Force Capt. Madison Marvel, a pedi¬ 
atric intern at Brooke Army Medical Cen¬ 
ter in San Antonio, has early memories of 
dressing up as DC Comics’ Wonder Woman 
as a child and being fascinated with her 
costume’s golden lasso, but she’s looking 
forward to the movie based on the Marvel 
Comics character who shares her name. 

“I’m just really excited to see a female 
superhero and... what strengths and weak¬ 
nesses they kind of pull out of her charac¬ 
ter,” she said. 

Growing popularity 

No Captain Marvel character has had 
the enduring popularity of Spider-Man or 
Batman, or even that other company grade 
superhero Captain America — there are 
no current captains with the last name 
America listed in the military’s email 
list — but hype for the Marvel movie has 
grown through its connection to a larger 
franchise. 

A scene in last year’s “Avengers: Infinity 
War” hinted that the character would play 
a key role in its sequel, which culminates 
a decade of Marvel movies when it opens 
in April. 

The Captain Marvel solo film, set in 
1995, is expected to introduce audiences 
to the superheroine’s origins. It stars Brie 
Larson as fighter pilot Carol Danvers, who 
in the comics was known as Ms. Marvel 
until she was promoted about seven years 
ago. 

When Madison Marvel started serving 
on active duty as a captain after medical 
school last summer, many of the patients 
she saw were already aware of the up¬ 
coming film. There have been few days 
someone hasn’t said something about it to 
her, she said. Not too long ago, a passer-by 
asked to take a picture with her. 

“We have fun with it,” she said. 

Jake Marvel remembers teasing his 
friends about having superpowers, threat¬ 
ening to say the magic word “Shazam,” 
which in the original Captain Marvel 
comics turned kid radio reporter Billy 
Batson into “Earth’s mightiest mortal” 
— essentially a Superman rip-off that first 
appeared in Fawcett Comics and was rein¬ 
troduced by DC in the 1970s. 

Now a chaplain in the New York Air Na¬ 
tional Guard, Jake Marvel is one of two 
lieutenant colonels with the powerful sur¬ 
name listed in the military’s global email 
address book, which also includes a cadet, 
a Navy lieutenant junior grade, and a smat¬ 
tering of enlisted troops who share the 
name, believed to be of French origin. 

“I was Captain Marvel for six years,” 
said Lt. Col. Nathan “MOG” Marvel, a 
Marine pilot and liaison at the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, via 
email. “The Marvel name always draws a 
comment.” 

At an inspection at his unit last year, 
Jake Marvel was introduced as “our for¬ 
mer Capt. Marvel,” he said. A longtime fan 
of the Marvel movies, he slightly regrets 
getting promoted. 

“You can pay me more, but I would rath¬ 
er remain Capt. Marvel,” he said. 


Unfortunately, I don’t 
know how comfortable the 
(female Captain Marvel) 
outfit would be for me. f 

Capt. Zack Marvel 

once dressed up as Captain America 


A chaplain in both civilian and military 
life who often tries to help people find their 
unique purpose, he said, he hopes “Cap¬ 
tain Marvel” will help inspire his teenage 
daughters to “focus on who they are and 
what gifts they have for the world.” 

Doctor Marvel 

The chance to be Capt. Marvel played 
only a small part in Madison Marvel’s de¬ 
cision to join the military during her first 
year of medical school — opportunities for 
overseas assignments, belonging to a tight- 
knit community and more professional 
concerns mattered more. Still, it helped 
seal the deal. 

“I found out you could be commissioned 
as captain and I was like, Alright, sold,”’ 
she said. 

For Christmas, her parents made a post¬ 
er using the cover of September’s “Enter¬ 
tainment Weekly,” which featured Larson 
in costume but photoshopped with Madi¬ 
son Marvel’s face and name. Knowing she 
wanted to be a pediatrician, they had long 
advised her to keep the Marvel name for 
professional reasons. 

“Everyone will want to come see Dr. 
Marvel,” they would tell her. 

A little over a year ago, when she mar¬ 
ried the boyfriend she’d dated since high 
school, she knew she had to keep her maid¬ 
en name. His last name is Smith. 

But, despite the growing excitement for 
the film, she’ll have to wait to see it. Less 
than six weeks ago, she gave birth to her 
first child, Wayne Lee Marvel — named 
for loved ones but with comic book echoes 
with Batman’s billionaire alter ego, Bruce 
Wayne, and comic book giant Stan Lee, she 
said. She’s hoping to see it with her hus¬ 
band when in-laws come to town to baby¬ 
sit next week. 

'Daddy Captain Marvel’ 

Growing up in Indiana, Zack Marvel 
could move heavy equipment by the time 
he was 8, driving the machines owned by 
his father’s construction firm. He didn’t 
dig into comics until middle school, after 
some peer pressure over his name. 

After high school, he enlisted in the 
Army Reserves in 2009. “I felt like I want¬ 
ed to serve my country,” he said. 

In basic training, captains would occa¬ 
sionally walk up to him and remove his 
nametape from his uniform without ask¬ 
ing and take pictures with it, he said. After 
training to be a military truck driver, he 
became a cadet in the Reserve Officer 
Training Corps while studying economics 
and business at Indiana’s Ball State. 

As a junior, he developed a special abil¬ 
ity to repair and refurbish electronics as a 
way to make extra money, building a busi¬ 
ness around that skill, which he still oper¬ 
ates. In his dual identity as an officer in the 
National Guard, he has deployed to Slova¬ 
kia, but hasn’t gotten to do anything “super 
special,” he said. 

“Finance isn’t like (a job in which) they 
want to give you all the cool training,” he 
said. “It’s a very, not very sexy job, but it’s 
a job that needs to get done.” 

A father of three — Levi, 4; James Logan, 
2; and newborn Aurora — he’s been known 
to dress up as Captain America, he said. 


Courtesy of MaryKate Marvel 

Capt. Zack Marvel poses with sons — from left, James Logan, 2, and Levi, 4 — 
holding comic books with their father’s rank and name after his promotion to captain 
on Nov. 2, 2018. 


Scott Wagers/AFNEWS 

Now a lieutenant colonel, Chaplain Jake Marvel is shown here as a captain speaking 
with an injured soldier at Ramstein Air Base, Germany. 


“Unfortunately, I don’t know how com¬ 
fortable the (female Captain Marvel) outfit 
would be for me ... and most people don’t 
know that Shazam is Captain Marvel,” he 
said. 

Still, he has trouble persuading his 
youngest son, named after Marvel’s Wol¬ 


verine, to refer to him by any other name. 

“I’ve corrected him so many times,” 
Zack Marvel said. “He will not stop. He 
calls me Daddy Captain Marvel; Captain 
Marvel is all he calls me.” 

garland. chad@stripes. com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 
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Votel: No set timeline for US exit from Syria 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The top U.S. com¬ 
mander in the Mideast told House lawmak¬ 
ers Thursday that he has not been ordered 
to withdraw most American forces from 
Syria by a specific date, telling them troops 
would leave as military conditions in the 
fight against Islamic State allowed. 

Describing ISIS fighters as “unrepen¬ 
tant, unbroken and radicalized,” Army 
Gen. Joseph Votel warned they remained 
committed to the terrorist organization 
and committed to the group’s return to the 
prominence it achieved in 2014 as it swept 
across Syria and Iraq capturing some 
35,000 square miles. 

However, the Islamic State’s so-called 
caliphate has now been reduced to less 
than one square mile of territory in an east¬ 
ern Syrian village, the U.S. Central Com¬ 
mand chief told the House Armed Services 
Committee. Votel indicated major combat 
operations were expected to be completed 
soon against ISIS, but the U.S. withdrawal 


of most of its roughly 2,000 troops in Syria 
ordered by President Donald Trump in 
December would not necessarily coincide 
with the caliphate’s collapse. 

“Reduction of the physical caliphate is 
a monumental military accomplishment, 
but the fight against ISIS and violent ex¬ 
tremism is far from over and our mission 
remains the same,” he said. 

“While ISIS has been battered ... we 
should be clear in our understanding that 
what we are seeing now is not the surren¬ 
der of ISIS as an organization but, in fact, 
a calculated decision to preserve the safety 
of their families and preservation of their 
capabilities ... waiting for the right time 
for a resurgence.” 

Votel called for the U.S. military to re¬ 
main committed to the Syrian Democratic 
Forces, which will be responsible for se¬ 
curing the region against an ISIS resur¬ 
gence in Syria. 

The Pentagon announced last month that 
it would leave a small residual force of about 
400 mostly U.S. special operators in Syria to 
aid stabilization efforts following the caliph¬ 


ate’s fall. Votel said Thursday that planning 
for that force had not been completed. 

Votel, who is set to retire after relin¬ 
quishing command later this month, also 
pledged continued U.S. support for Iraqi 
security forces. 

As the general testified Thursday—along¬ 
side Marine Gen. Thomas Waldhauser, the 
chief of U.S. Africa Command, and Kathryn 
Wheelbarger, the acting assistant secretary 
of defense for international security affairs 
— a watchdog organization warned ISIS 
was already actively re-emerging in areas 
of Iraq where it had been defeated. 

“ISIS is re-establishing capable insur¬ 
gent networks in multiple historic strong¬ 
holds and linking them together, setting 
the conditions for future offensive opera¬ 
tions against the government of Iraq,” an¬ 
nounced the Institute for the Study of War, 
a Washington-based think tank that has 
monitored ISIS since it first emerged. 

In Iraq, ISIS fighters have established 
their presence in key areas including in and 
around Mosul, their former Iraqi capital, 
as well as near the towns of Hawijah and 


Baqouba and in parts of Anbar province, 
ISW reported Thursday. The terrorist group 
is also actively recruiting Iraqi Kurds in the 
semi-autonomous Iraqi Kurdistan region in 
the country’s northern region, potentially in 
an effort “to create a new insurgent threat” 
there, the organization has found. 

Votel said the U.S. military is still help¬ 
ing train Iraqi security forces and en¬ 
dorsed the capabilities of Iraq’s Counter 
Terrorism Service to stifle any ISIS resur¬ 
gence. The Counter Terrorism Service saw 
much of the frontline fighting against ISIS 
in recent years. 

The general also told lawmakers that he 
was confident that the small force of Amer¬ 
ican troops left in Syria and the presence 
of thousands of additional U.S. forces in the 
region would be capable of handling any 
potential ISIS comeback in that country. 

“We will have the capabilities we need 
to do the missions we are asked to do,” he 
said. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


General calls for diplomatic push in Africa amid strategic shift 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

The United States needs higher level 
political engagement in Africa to counter 
China’s growing influence even as the mil¬ 
itary cuts back troop levels on the conti¬ 
nent, U.S. Africa Command’s Gen. Thomas 
Waldhauser told lawmakers Thursday. 

About 300 counterterrorism troops have 
been pulled from Africa in connection with 
a strategy shift that calls for more focus on 
great-power competition, Waldhauser said 
during testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee. 


Despite the Pentagon-ordered troop cut¬ 
backs, Waldhauser said he has “adequate” 
forces to carry out his mission and special 
operations troops in Libya and Somalia 
were unaffected by the drawdown. Instead, 
the reductions centered on regions where 
there was no clear threat to the U.S. home¬ 
land, he said. And in Niger, where four U.S. 
soldiers were killed in a 2017 ambush, spe¬ 
cial operations troops have shifted away 
from ground patrols to advising forces at 
a battalion headquarters level and even re¬ 
motely, Waldhauser said. 

But now as the military shifts priori¬ 
ties to counter powers such as Russia and 


China, the United States will need to el¬ 
evate its political profile in Africa, where 
China routinely deploys high-level delega¬ 
tions, Waldhauser said 

“We have to work at the relationship with 
high-level visits and engagements,” he said. 

In recent years, much of the United 
States focus in Africa has centered on coun¬ 
tering violent extremism in places such as 
Niger, a country that military leaders have 
long acknowledged there is no immediate 
threat to the United States. Meanwhile, 
Beijing has invested billions to finance 
mineral extraction ventures, telecommu¬ 
nication projects, port and infrastructure 


deals in Africa. 

China also has increased its military ac¬ 
tivities, establishing its first overseas base 
in Djibouti nearly two years ago. 

“They certainly want to protect those in¬ 
vestments,” the general said. 

As the United States vies for influence, 
Waldhauser said it can’t focus just on mili¬ 
tary power. 

“We need to do a better job of publiciz¬ 
ing things we are doing on the soft side of 
power,” he said. “Africans don’t want to be 
in the middle of great-power competition.” 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Complaints: Visits to installations planned 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“Plain and simple. The chain of 
command failed to take care of its 
own and lost their trust. Now the 
chain of command must regain 
that trust.” 

The service secretaries and 
chiefs seemed to agree that they 
all had a role to play in the recent 
failures, and the fixes that are ex¬ 
pected to come. 

“Recent reports of substan¬ 
dard conditions in some of our 
military housing units are deeply 
troubling,” Esper said. “It is un¬ 
acceptable for our families who 
sacrifice so much for our country 

to endure these hardships.We 

are fully committed to solving 
this problem.” 

Navy Secretary Richard Spen¬ 
cer said military leaders are also 
revisiting agreements with pri¬ 
vate contractors. 

“I want to start by apologizing 
personally on behalf of the de¬ 
partment of the Navy,” he said. 
“It is clear in many cases, we 
have fallen woefully short of this 
obligation and upon reviewing 
the issues surrounding housing, 
it is apparent there is culpability 
around the table.” 

The service secretaries and 
chiefs went on to say that they 
have directed a series of in-per¬ 


son visits to military installations 
by leadership and a series of in¬ 
ternal reviews and inspector gen¬ 
eral probes. 

A day earlier, military leaders 
also released a drafted, 12-point 
tenant bill of rights to circulate 
among lawmakers. Esper said he 
hoped it could be finalized with 
their input in the coming weeks. 

The bill of rights highlights 
residents’ rights to housing ad¬ 
vocates, prompt repairs, dispute 
resolution, mediation and re¬ 
pairs, and withholding of Basic 
Allowance for Housing during 
a dispute. The bill of rights also 
states residents should have no 
fear of reprisals. 

But some questions still remain, 
such as who would function as ar¬ 
bitrator under the current draft, 
said Crystal Cornwall, a Marine 
spouse who is in the midst of 
launching a new nonprofit called 
Safe Military Housing Initiative 
after running into her own resi¬ 
dential nightmares and hearing 
hundreds of other cases from 
other military families. 

And other questions remain 
on how construction deficien¬ 
cies could be addressed for mili¬ 
tary housing and what next steps 
should be considered, lawmakers 
said. 


“There is clear evidence of neg¬ 
ligence, perhaps fraud, breach of 
contract, with regard to the con¬ 


tractors and the way that they 
have in some cases managed 
their responsibilities,” said Sen. 
Mike Rounds, R-S.D. “Why have 
we not taken these contractors to 
court, suing them on behalf of our 
families and our government and 


is the government too cozy with 
these contractors to show them 
what they have done is wrong, 
perhaps immoral, and in some 
cases outright illegal?” 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 



June 15-21 

for the following communities 
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Have the BEST week of 
your life this summer! 

Join Club Beyond high school 
students for a week of 
adventure, laughter, 
friends and faith in Scotland! 
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Photos by Martin EcNASH/Stars and Stripes 

The business end of an M777 Howitzer, aimed by soldiers with the Army’s 2nd Cavalry Regiment, is seen during Exercise Dynamic Front 19 on Wednesday. 


‘Kaboom ' 

Long-range artillery war games underway in Germany 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany — The 
echoing “kaboom” of high-explosive ar¬ 
tillery shells is being heard around the 
Grafenwoehr Training Area this week as 
part of the largest annual U.S.-led artil¬ 
lery exercise in Europe. 

More than 3,200 soldiers from 27 coun¬ 
tries are testing out NATO’s new counter 
artillery fire doctrine, which it previ¬ 
ously lacked, during Exercise Dynamic 
Front 19. 

“Counter artillery is a critical doctrine 
for any military,” said Col. Joe Hilbert, 
the commander of Operations Group for 
Joint Multinational Readiness Center in 
Hohenfels. 

“The ability to take out the artillery of 
the opposing force removes a strategic 
capability that they need and gives you 
an advantage.” 

While the United States has had contin¬ 
gency plans for what to do if its own artil¬ 
lery gets shelled by the enemy, the NATO 
alliance has lacked a cohesive counter 
battery fire doctrine in its game plan 
until now, military officials said. 

“The U.S. has its own counter battery 
fire doctrine, and individual NATO allies 
have their own doctrine, but NATO doesn’t 
have a specific doctrine in place,” said 
Maj. Andrew Champion, the higher com¬ 


mand officer in charge of the exercise. 

The Army took the U.S. counter artil¬ 
lery fire plan and applied it to the large- 
scale multinational artillery exercise this 
week, Champion said. 

This year’s exercise is the first Dy¬ 
namic Front to take place in multiple 
countries. 

While U.S. troops and allies are con¬ 
ducting the artillery-based war games in 
Germany, artillery will be firing simulta¬ 
neously in bases in Poland and Latvia. 

Additionally, this year the exercise is 
making use of more than triple the num¬ 
ber of the long-range multiple launch 
rocket systems used last year, with 24 
MLRS vehicles supporting 62 howitzers. 

The extra rockets bring additional ca¬ 
pabilities to the soldiers, like the ability to 
launch anti-tank mines as well as highly 
precise rocket fire up to 55 miles away, 
said Maj. Andreas Leischner, command¬ 
er of the German artillery battery at the 
exercise. 

“You can shoot behind a skyscraper [50 
miles] away, exactly on a target, and have 
no collateral damage,” said Leischner. 
“It’s not like artillery in the former days, 
where whole areas are destroyed.” 

The live fire portion of the exercise 
began March 2 and will continue until 
this weekend. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 




Above: A 
German Army 
multiple 
launch rocket 
system vehicle 
moves into 
position during 
Wednesday’s 
exercise. 


Left: 

Hungarian 
observers 
watch U.S. 
artillery 
firing during 
Exercise 
Dynamic Front 
19. 
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MILITARY _ 

Future of US base on Diego Garcia uncertain 



Courtesy of the U.S Air Force 


The island of Diego Garcia is shown in an undated Air Force photo.. 

*We are not asking for the dismantling of 
the base, f 

Pravind Jugnauth 

Mauritius prime minister 


By Joshua Karsten 
Stars and Stripes 

The U.S. Defense Department 
has been mum on a United Nations 
court ruling calling for the United 
Kingdom to return to Mauritius 
“as rapidly as possible” the Cha- 
gos Islands — home to a key U.S. 
military base — after unlawfully 
carving up the island chain more 
than 50 years ago as part of a de¬ 
colonization process. 

Britain’s occupation of the Cha- 
gos archipelago was illegal after 
it separated the territory from 
Mauritius in 1965, the U.N.’s In¬ 
ternational Court of Justice said 
in an opinion published last week. 
The coral atoll Diego Garcia, the 
chain’s main island, is home to a 
U.S. military installation leased 
from the U.K. since the 1960s. It’s 
unclear how the ruling might af¬ 
fect the mission there. 

The advisory opinion is not 
binding, and the question of who 
holds sovereignty over the island 
territory, some 2,000 miles off the 
east coast of Africa, is expected 
to be debated by the U.N. General 
Assembly. But the ruling carries 
weight since it came from the top 
U.N. court and could put signifi¬ 
cant pressure on London to act, 
The Associated Press reported 
last week. 

The Defense Department has 
yet to make a public statement 
since the latest opinion, and mili¬ 
tary officials in Diego Garcia 
and Japan and at the Pentagon 
declined to discuss its potential 
effect on the future of the Naval 
Support Facility on the atoll, refer¬ 
ring Stars and Stripes to the U.K. 
government. 

The strategically important is¬ 
land more than 1,000 miles south 
of the tip of India has served as 
a staging ground for troop move¬ 
ments since 1966 when the U.S. 
signed a lease with the British to 
establish the base. 

The Naval Support Facil¬ 
ity houses 16 Navy and Air Force 
commands supporting operations 
in Europe, Africa, the Middle 
East and the Pacific theaters, ac¬ 


cording to its website. About 300 
Air Force and Navy personnel are 
based there, Pentagon data show. 

“We are not asking for the dis¬ 
mantling of the base,” Mauritian 
Prime Minister Pravind Jugnauth 
said last week, the Mauritian 
newspaper L’Express reported. 
Jugnauth did not discuss what the 
next step will be but said he want¬ 
ed Britain “to recognize the unity 
of Mauritius.” 

British officials declined to com¬ 
ment on U.S. operations, referring 
inquiries to the Pentagon, but a 
spokesman for the U.K. Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office said 
officials there were looking care¬ 
fully at the opinion. 

“I will note, however, that 
this is an advisory opinion, not a 
judgment,” said Sam Bullen, the 
spokesman. 

The military facilities on the is¬ 
land “help protect people here in 
Britain and around the world from 
terrorist threats, organized crime 


and piracy,” Bullen said. 

At hearings last year, Mauri¬ 
tius Defense Minister Anerood 
Jugnauth said that the U.S. base 
would not be threatened by the 
outcome, telling judges that his 
country “has repeatedly made it 
clear to the United States and the 
administering power that it ac¬ 
cepts the future of the base,” the 
AP reported. 

The Chagos Islands had long 
been considered part of Mauri¬ 
tius, which the U.K. administered 
as a colony after capturing it from 
the French in 1810 until its inde¬ 
pendence in 1968. 

The U.S. had first expressed 


an interest in establishing mili¬ 
tary facilities on Diego Garcia in 
1964, court documents state. In 
exchange for 3 million pounds, 
Mauritius agreed in 1965 to let the 
U.K. separate the islands into a 
new colony called the British Indi¬ 
an Ocean Territory, to be returned 
“at a later date.” 

In the late 1960s and early 
1970s, the British barred inhab¬ 
itants from returning if they had 
left and evicted those still on the 
island. 

Britain has in the past paid com¬ 
pensation to islanders, but Mau¬ 
ritius has been lobbying for the 
islands to be returned to its terri¬ 


tory since 1980. In 2000 a British 
court ruled that a 1971 ordinance 
banning the islanders’ return was 
unlawful. The ruling was upheld 
in 2006, despite opposition from 
the U.S. and U.K. governments. 

To this day, the Chagossians 
“remain dispersed in several 
countries, including the United 
Kingdom, Mauritius and Sey¬ 
chelles,” last week’s U.N. court 
ruling states. 

Stressing that the territorial 
dispute was a “bilateral dispute,” 
Bullen said the U.K. has long as¬ 
sured Mauritius that the islands, 
which constitute the British Indian 
Ocean Territory, “will be ceded to 
Mauritius when we no longer need 
the territory to help keep us and 
others safe.” 

The U.S. government was one of 
15 U.N. members that had opposed 
a General Assembly resolution in 
June 2017 that referred the matter 
of the U.K.’s decolonization to the 
court, questioning whether the in¬ 
ternational body had jurisdiction. 

In court filings, U.S. officials 
also cast doubt on whether the 
present-day people of Mauritius 
“represent the wishes of all Cha¬ 
gossians throughout the world,” 
and disputed the court’s standards 
for determining whether or not a 
rule of customary international 
law existed that would have pro¬ 
hibited the establishment of the 
British Indian Ocean Territory. 

Last spring, in a written state¬ 
ment to the court meant to convey 
its concerns with the review, the 
U.S. government said that neither 
the Americans nor the British had 
plans to discontinue use of the 
Diego Garcia facility for decades. 

“In 2016, there were discussions 
between the United Kingdom and 
the United States concerning the 
continuing importance of the joint 
base,” the statement said in a foot¬ 
note. “Neither party gave notice to 
terminate (the lease agreement) 
and the Agreement remains in 
force until 2036.” 

karsten.j'oshuad)stripes.com 
Twitter: d>ioshua_karsten 


Pentagon wants 78 F-35s in 2020, fewer than planned 


By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

The Pentagon will request 78 F- 
35 jets built by Lockheed Martin 
Corp., six fewer than previously 
planned, in the budget expected 
to be sent to Congress next week, 
according to defense officials. 

The cutback from the 84 fight¬ 
ers projected a year ago for fiscal 
2020 is a setback for Lockheed, 
the No. 1 defense contractor, even 
as interest in the plane from for¬ 
eign buyers increases. 

The officials asked not to be 
identified in advance of the bud¬ 
get release. 

It’s likely to raise questions 
from skeptical lawmakers about 
why the Defense Department, 
which has spent years saying it 
needs the more advanced F-35, 
cut back the planned purchases 


even as the Air Force is seeking 
money to buy eight new, upgrad¬ 
ed F-15 jets from rival Boeing Co. 
They would be the first F-15s the 
Pentagon bought since 2001. 

Among the likely questions is 
whether acting Defense Secre¬ 
tary Patrick Shanahan, a former 
Boeing official, played any part in 
the decision to buy fewer planes 
from Lockheed and more from 
Boeing. However, Shanahan has 
recused himself from participa¬ 
tion in all Boeing matters. 

If recent history is a guide, 
Congress will increase the F-35 
request in the final version of the 
fiscal 2020 budget. 

Despite a history of perfor¬ 
mance setbacks, the F-35 has 
drawn praise for its flying quali¬ 
ties as the Air Force, the Marine 
Corps and now the Navy have 


declared that the aircraft has an 
initial combat capability. It also 
retains strong support in Con¬ 
gress as a job creator. Bethesda, 
Md.-based Lockheed boasts that 
it uses 1,500 suppliers in 46 states 
and more internationally. 

For the current year, Congress 
appropriated $9.34 billion for 93 
F-35s, 16 more than requested. 
For fiscal 2018, lawmakers added 
20 F-35s to the 70 requested. 

Sen. James Inhofe, R-Okla., 
chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, has said he wants to 
triple F-35s purchased by 2024, 
making it the most ambitious pro¬ 
curement request on his agenda 
for next year. 

While Shanahan has pledged to 
stay out of Boeing decisions, he 
isn’t hesitant to praise the F-35 
built by its rival. In an interview 


with Bloomberg News, he sought 
to make clear he’s a fan. 

“What’s really important for 
people to always take away is I’ve 
found the aircraft — the F-35 as a 
product, its capability and perfor¬ 
mance — to be eye-watering. It is 
high, high-performing — no am¬ 
biguity — no ifs, ands or buts.” 

But Shanahan said he’s focus¬ 
ing on “program execution,” 
which includes driving down the 
long-term costs of maintaining 
and operating the fleet of 2,456 F- 
35s that the U.S. plans to acquire. 

“This is the largest program in 
DoD history and the cost of sus¬ 
tainment is about the same cost as 
nuclear modernization,” he said, 
referring to an estimated price 
tag of more than $1 trillion over 
at least several decades, accord¬ 
ing to the Congressional Budget 


Office. 

Because the F-35 is just enter¬ 
ing its decadeslong expected ser¬ 
vice life, he said, “if you were ever 
going to fix” the sustainment cost 
and “if you were ever going to re¬ 
alize high performance — you 
would do it on the front end. We 
have a small window.” 

Shanahan said he has “decades 
of experience” in managing the 
costs of operating aircraft, and 
that his concern about the high 
costs of operating and maintain¬ 
ing weapons systems isn’t limited 
to Lockheed. 

“People write about like it’s” 
just Lockheed, Shanahan said. 
“It’s Lockheed, it’s BAE, it’s 
Northrop,” he said. “There’s a lot 
of opportunity to achieve higher 
levels of performance. There’s a 
big opportunity.” 
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Border agents 
told to target 
Spanish speakers 



Gregory Bull/AP 


A migrant who did not give his name waits with his children earlier this year at the border in Tijuana, 
Mexico, to hear if their number is called to apply for asylum in the United States. The Associated Press 
has obtained documents that show the Trump administration’s effort to make asylum-seekers wait in 
Mexico explicitly targets Spanish speakers and people from Latin America. 


By Elliot Spagat 

Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — Border agents 
have been told to explicitly target 
Spanish speakers and migrants 
from Latin America in carrying 
out a Trump administration pro¬ 
gram requiring asylum-seekers 
to wait in Mexico, according to 
memos obtained by The Associ¬ 
ated Press that reveal some inner 
workings of a top government 
priority to address the burgeon¬ 
ing number of Central Americans 
arriving in the country. 

The Trump administration 
launched the program in late Jan¬ 
uary in what marks a potentially 
seismic shift on how the U.S. 
handles the cases of immigrants 
seeking asylum and fleeing per¬ 
secution in their homeland. 

The program initially applied 
only to those who turned them¬ 
selves in at official border cross¬ 
ings. But a memo from a division 
chief of the Border Patrol’s San 
Diego sector says it expanded 
Friday to include people who 
cross the border illegally. 

The guidance includes instruc¬ 
tion about various groups of im¬ 
migrants who are not to be sent 
back to Mexico and instead must 


Chinese firm 
sues US over 
security law 

By Joe McDonald 

Associated Press 

Chinese tech giant Huawei 
is challenging a U.S. law that 
would limit its American sales of 
telecom equipment on security 
grounds as the company steps up 
efforts to preserve its access to 
global markets for next-genera¬ 
tion communications. 

Huawei Technologies Ltd.’s law¬ 
suit, announced Thursday, asks a 
federal court to reject as uncon¬ 
stitutional a portion of this year’s 
U.S. military appropriations act 
that bars the government and its 
contractors from using Huawei 
equipment. 

It comes as the biggest global 
maker of network equipment 
fights a U.S. campaign to per¬ 
suade allies to shun Huawei. That 
threatens to block access to major 
markets as phone carriers pre¬ 
pare to invest billions of dollars in 
fifth-generation, or 5G, networks. 

The complaint filed in Plano, 
Texas, the headquarters of Hua- 
wei’s U.S. operations, says the law 
is an unconstitutional “bill of at¬ 
tainder,” or a measure that singles 


go through the traditional asylum 
process in the U.S. immigration 
court system. They include preg¬ 
nant women, LGBT migrants and 
people suffering medical issues. 
Authorities said previously that 
Mexican asylum-seekers are ex¬ 
cluded, as are children traveling 
alone. 

U.S. officials must check if the 
asylum-seeker has any felony 
convictions and notify Mexico at 
least 12 hours before they are re¬ 
turned. Those who cross illegally 
must have come as single adults, 
though the administration is in 
talks with the Mexican govern¬ 
ment to include families. 

The program is being imple¬ 
mented as border arrests soared 
in February to a 12-year-high and 
more than half of those stopped 
arrived as families, many of them 
asylum-seekers who generally 
turn themselves in instead of try¬ 
ing to elude capture. Guatemala 
and Honduras have replaced 
Mexico as the top countries, a 
remarkable shift from only a few 
years ago. 

The instructions say Mexi¬ 
can officials insist that no more 
than 20 asylum-seekers are re¬ 
turned each day from San Diego 
to Tijuana, Mexico, on Monday 


out a specific entity for punish¬ 
ment. It says that denies the com¬ 
pany due process and amounts to 
a “death penalty.” 

The American Embassy in Bei¬ 
jing said it had no comment on 
pending litigation. 

Huawei, China’s first global 
tech brand, is at the center of U.S.- 
Chinese tensions over technology 
competition and cyberspying. The 
company has spent years trying to 
put to rest accusations it facilitates 
Chinese spying or is controlled by 
the ruling Communist Party. 

“We are compelled to take 
this legal action as a proper and 
last resort,” the company’s ro- 


through Saturday, underscoring 
challenges that the U.S. faces in 
trying to quickly ramp up one of 
its top border enforcement priori¬ 
ties and most significant changes 
to the U.S. immigration system of 
Donald Trump’s presidency. Au¬ 
thorities said Tuesday that more 
than 76,000 were stopped or ap¬ 
prehended at the Mexican border 
in February, more than double 
the same period last year. 

A memo on Tuesday to top Bor¬ 
der Patrol officials in San Diego 
said the agency is under “pres¬ 
sures to utilize this program as 
much as we can.” 

Asylum-seeking families are 
typically released from U.S. cus¬ 
tody immediately and allowed to 


Kin Cheung/AP 


tating chairman, Guo Ping, said 
at a news conference. Guo said 
the ban would limit competition, 
slowing the rollout of fifth-gener¬ 
ation communications and raising 
consumer prices. 

Huawei has about 40 percent 
of the global market for network 
gear. Its U.S. sales evaporated 
after a congressional panel in 2012 
cited the company and a Chinese 
competitor, ZTE Corp., as secu¬ 
rity risks and told phone carriers 
to avoid dealing with them. 

Australia, Japan, Taiwan and 
some other governments also have 
imposed curbs on use of Huawei 
technology. 


settle with family or friends while 
their cases wind through immi¬ 
gration courts, which often takes 
years. Critics say that amounts to 
“catch-and-release,” which ad¬ 
ministration officials want to limit 
with the new Mexico program. 

In a statement, the Department 
of Homeland Security described 
the program as “another tool 
available in the law” to respond 
to the record numbers of Central 
American migrants arriving at 
the border in recent months. The 
agency said the program is being 
carried out in a “thoughtful and 
deliberate manner” that protects 
vulnerable migrants and is done 
in collaboration with the Mexican 
government. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Michael 
Cohen, President Donald Trump’s 
former lawyer, turned over docu¬ 
ments to lawmakers Wednesday 
as he tried to back up his claims 
that a false statement he deliv¬ 
ered to Congress in 2017 was ed¬ 
ited by the president’s attorneys, 
two people familiar with the case 
said. 

It’s unclear who edited the 
documents or what exactly was 
changed. 

In public testimony last week on 
Capitol Hill, Cohen said Trump’s 
attorneys, including Jay Sekulow, 
had reviewed and edited the writ¬ 
ten statement he provided to Con¬ 
gress in 2017. 

Cohen acknowledged in a guilty 
plea last year that he misled law¬ 
makers by saying he had aban¬ 
doned the Trump Tower Moscow 
project in January 2016 when 
in fact he pursued it for months 
after that as Trump campaigned 
for the presidency. 

At issue is whether Trump or 
his lawyers knew that Cohen’s 
statement to Congress would be 
false, and whether the attorneys 


Two U.S. officials who were not 
authorized to discuss the internal 
guidance and spoke on condition 
of anonymity confirmed contents 
of the memos obtained by the AP. 

Explicitly targeting Spanish 
speakers and Latin Americans 
had not been previously disclosed, 
though some critics said it was no 
surprise considering that recent 
arrest numbers are largely Cen¬ 
tral Americans. 

Secretary Kirstjen Nielsen has 
made the administration’s “Mi¬ 
grant Protection Protocols” a top 
priority, working for months with 
Mexican counterparts to seal the 
broad outlines of an agreement in 
November. 


had any direct role in crafting it. 
Cohen has said he believed the 
president wanted him to lie, but 
he also said Trump never direct¬ 
ed him to do so. It’s also unclear 
whether any of the president’s 
lawyers knew the truth about 
when the Trump Tower negotia¬ 
tions had ended. 

Sekulow has flatly denied ever 
editing any statement about the 
duration of the project. 

Cohen appeared behind closed 
doors Wednesday before the 
House intelligence committee, his 
fourth day of testimony on Capi¬ 
tol Hill as he prepares for a three- 
year prison sentence for lying to 
Congress and other charges. 

Cohen has become a key fig¬ 
ure in congressional investiga¬ 
tions since turning on his former 
boss and cooperating with special 
counsel Robert Mueller’s probe. 

During last week’s public tes¬ 
timony, he called Trump a con 
man, a cheat and a racist. He was 
also interviewed privately by both 
the Senate and House intelligence 
committees last week. 


HUAWEI PRESS CONFERENCE 

SHENZK CHINA 


Cohen offers papers to 
prove testimony claims 



4 


Huawei Rotating Chairman Guo Ping, center, speaks as other 
executives look on during a press conference Thursday in Shenzhen, 
China. The Chinese tech firm is launching a U.S. court challenge to a 
law that labels the company a security risk. 
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GAO: VA contracting 
a ‘high risk’ area for 
wasting tax dollars 



Joe Songer, AL.com/AP 

Residents searching for belongings are dwarfed by the devastation in Beauregard, Ala., on Wednesday. 
The twister that smashed Beauregard on Sunday was the deadliest U.S. tornado in nearly six years. 

Ala. governor visits site 
where tornado took lives 


Associated Press 

BEAUREGARD, Ala. — Ala¬ 
bama’s governor walked a coun¬ 
try road lined with shattered 
mobile homes Wednesday as the 
search for victims of a monstrous 
tornado ended and residents sal¬ 
vaged what they could from the 
rubble and planned funerals for 
the 23 dead. 

“Y’all, it’s horrendous, abso¬ 
lutely horrendous,” Gov. Kay 
Ivey said after touring some of 
the worst devastation in an area 
of Lee County where “nothing’s 
left standing, everything’s in 
shreds.” 

Ivey signed a disaster assis¬ 
tance agreement with the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
and ordered state flags flown at 
half-staff until sunset Sunday. 

As Ivey surveyed the damage, 
residents picked through mounds 
of splintered lumber, twisted 
metal and broken glass that had 
once been their homes. 

Brooke Waldrop searched for 
the beloved motorcycle vest of her 
late stepfather, Marshall Grimes, 
who had belonged to a Christian 
motorcycle club. 

“Words cannot express how 
much this man loved God and he 


loved his motorcycles,” Waldrop 
said. 

Grimes was among three peo¬ 
ple killed in the tornado-flattened 
home. Waldrop said her 11-year- 
old sister Kayla was the only per¬ 
son inside who lived. 

Waldrop said someone found 
the vest and brought it to the fu¬ 
neral home Wednesday night. 
She hopes to put it in a shadow 
box and give it to her sister as a 
memento. 

“For her to be the sole survivor 
of this one house is going to be 
hard for her,” Waldrop said. 

The huge EF4 tornado struck 
the rural community of Beaure¬ 
gard on Sunday afternoon, blast¬ 
ing an area nearly a mile wide 
with 170 mph winds. 

The death toll stood at 23 as 
officials announced Wednesday 
that the search for victims had 
ended after two full days. Lee 
County Sheriff Jay Jones said the 
final seven people on officials’ list 
of the missing had been account¬ 
ed for and are alive. 

“We are still in standby mode 
on the outside chance they find 
somebody else, which is not like¬ 
ly,” County Coroner Bill Harris 
told a news conference. 


The dead included four chil¬ 
dren and a couple in their 80s. 
Ten victims belonged to one ex¬ 
tended family. At least two funer¬ 
als were scheduled for Thursday, 
with more to follow soon after. 

Kathy Pardrige wore a brace 
to keep her broken neck stabi¬ 
lized as she looked for anything 
salvageable in the ruins of her 
home. Pardrige, her family and 
their two dogs and pet rabbit all 
survived, but nearly everything 
they owned was destroyed. 

They were at home when they 
heard the tornado alert on their 
phones, she said. A few minutes 
later, the house began to shake. 

“My husband had grabbed me 
and we flew about 20 to 25 feet 
before we landed on the ground,” 
she said. 

Pope Francis sent condolences 
Wednesday to tornado victims in 
a telegram to the bishop of Mo¬ 
bile, Ala., the Most Rev. Thomas 
Rodi. Meanwhile, President Don¬ 
ald Trump said he will survey the 
damage Friday. 

The National Weather Service 
has confirmed at least 34 tor¬ 
nadoes hit Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina on 
Sunday. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Gov¬ 
ernment Accountability Office on 
Wednesday declared Department 
of Veterans Affairs contracting, 
which topped $26 billion in 2017, is 
a “high risk” area of government, 
susceptible to waste and misman¬ 
agement of taxpayer money and 
in need of more oversight. 

The GAO, a leading government 
watchdog agency, presented a bi¬ 
ennial report to the House Com¬ 
mittee on Oversight and Reform 
on government programs that are 
vulnerable to fraud, waste, abuse 
and mismanagement. After a 
governmentwide review, the 
GAO added two new areas to its 
latest report, one of them being 
VA contracting. 

The VA spent $26 billion in fis¬ 
cal 2017 to contract for goods and 
services — one of the largest pro¬ 
curement budgets across the U.S. 
government, said Gene Dodaro, 
who leads the GAO. The watch¬ 
dog found outdated acquisition 
policies, little oversight and an 
unreasonable workload on con¬ 
tracting officers. 

“They have outdated policies 
and practices and haven’t been 
able to save a lot of money,” he 
told the oversight committee. 
“Many purchases are being made 
under emergency situations.” 

Dodaro specifically brought at¬ 
tention to how the VA purchases 
medical supplies. 

Contracting officers rushed or¬ 
ders of a large amount of medical 
supplies that could’ve been rou¬ 
tinely purchased, he said. Those 
emergency purchases accounted 
for 20 percent of the Veterans 
Health Administration’s overall 
procurements in fiscal 2016, to¬ 
taling nearly $2 billion, the GAO 
report states. 

Other watchdog groups have 
recorded problems during the 
past two years with how the VA 
buys medical supplies. 

According to documents re¬ 
leased last year by the U.S. Office 
of Special Counsel, the VA hospi¬ 
tal in Durham, N.C., spent more 
than $1.3 million on medical sup¬ 
plies that it didn’t need or use. The 
logistical problems there were 
analogous to issues the VA Office 
of Inspector General discovered 
in 2017 at the Washington DC VA 
Medical Center, where roughly 
$150 million in medical supplies 


were not inventoried. 

The GAO began focusing its 
attention on VA contracting in 
2015. Since then, the watchdog 
made 31 recommendations for 
the agency, 21 of which haven’t 
been implemented. 

In addition, overall VA health 
care remained on the high-risk 
list this year. It’s been there since 
2015, following the discovery of 
veterans suffering long waits for 
treatment at VA facilities. 

Of the 35 areas of government 
on the list, seven made prog¬ 
ress since 2017, Dodaro said. VA 
health care wasn’t one of them. 

“Unfortunately, many of the 
areas haven’t really changed that 
much since our last update,” he 
said. 

In its newest report, the GAO 
listed VA health care as one of 
nine areas that need special atten¬ 
tion from Congress and the White 
House. The agency cited a “lack 
of progress” and noted ongoing 
issues at the VA with accountabil¬ 
ity, information technology, staff 
training, ambiguous policies and 
cost efficiency. 

Leadership instability at the 
agency was partially to blame for 
the problems, Dodaro said. Since 
VA health care was added to the 
list, the department has been led 
by three secretaries: Bob Mc¬ 
Donald, David Shulkin and Rob¬ 
ert Wilkie. 

“So that shows you at the very 
top of the department how much 
turnover there’s been,” Dodaro 
said. “As a result of that, the VA 
— to this day — does not yet have 
a good plan for addressing fun¬ 
damental causes of why we put 
them on the list.” 

Dodaro has met with Wilkie, 
the current secretary, and said he 
is hopeful Wilkie can make prog¬ 
ress. Wilkie designated a team of 
people to work with GAO staff, 
Dodaro said. 

Nikki Clowers, managing di¬ 
rector of health care for the GAO, 
said vacancies among other top 
VA jobs have caused confusion 
and delays. The agency is still 
without a permanent undersecre¬ 
tary of health — a position that’s 
gone unfilled since 2017. The job 
requires a presidential appoint¬ 
ment and confirmation by the 
Senate. VA official Richard Stone 
has taken on those duties on a 
temporary basis. 

wentling. nikki@stri pes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


Judge: Census citizenship question is a threat to democracy 


Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — The Trump ad¬ 
ministration’s decision to add a citizenship 
question to the 2020 census “threatens the 
very foundation of our democratic system” 
because it would cause a significant under¬ 
count of immigrants and Latinos that could 
distort the distribution of congressional 
seats, a U.S. judge said Wednesday. 

Judge Richard Seeborg in San Francisco 
said the commerce secretary’s decision to 


add the question was arbitrary and capri¬ 
cious and would violate a constitutional 
requirement that the census accurately 
count the U.S. population. 

“The record in this case has clearly es¬ 
tablished that including the citizenship 
question on the 2020 census is fundamen¬ 
tally counterproductive to the goal of ob¬ 
taining accurate citizenship data about the 
public,” Seeborg said. 

He became the second judge to declare 
the move illegal, so the effect of his deci¬ 


sion is limited. A federal judge in New York 
had previously blocked the administration 
from adding the question to the population 
count that occurs every 10 years, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court last month agreed to 
review that decision. 

The ruling in California, however, dif¬ 
fered from the January decision by U.S. 
District Judge Jesse Furman in a signifi¬ 
cant way. Furman also found the question 
violated administrative requirements, but 
he rejected an argument that it violated the 


Constitution. 

Seeborg found a violation of the Consti¬ 
tution’s Enumeration Clause, which could 
present another issue for the U.S. Supreme 
Court to consider. 

The U.S. Department of Justice declined 
to comment. 

Seeborg ruled in lawsuits by California 
and several cities in the state that asserted 
the citizenship question was politically mo¬ 
tivated and should be kept off the census. 
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SCIENCE _ 

Bad weather alters Indian Ocean mission 



David Keyton/AP 


A submarine launched from the Ocean Zephyr is tested off the coast of Victoria, the capital of the 
Seychelles, on Tuesday. 


By David Keyton 

Associated Press 

VICTORIA, Seychelles — Bad 
weather and high seas brought 
scientists on Wednesday to change 
the first stop of a unique mission 
to explore the depths of the Indi¬ 
an Ocean, one of the planet’s last 
great unexplored frontiers. 

While the initial path of the 
exploration has changed, the sci¬ 
entists intend to fully explore the 
deep seas around the Seychelles. 

Here’s a look at what the Nek¬ 
ton Mission hopes to achieve and 
why the people of the Seychelles, 
the first stop on this three-year 
expedition, are excited about its 
launch. 

■ Who’s on board? The expe¬ 
dition is led by the Britain-based 
Nekton, an independent, nonprofit 
research institute that works with 
the University of Oxford to in¬ 
crease scientific understanding 
of the oceans. It has chartered the 
Ocean Zephyr, a Danish-flagged 
supply ship, to explore the waters 
around the Seychelles, a collec¬ 
tion of islands about 930 miles 
east of the African coast, over a 
seven-week period. 

This is the first of a half-dozen 
regions the Nekton Mission plans 
to explore before the end of 2022, 
when scientists will present their 
research at a summit on the state 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Along with 18 crew members 
there are 33 scientists, techni¬ 
cians and reporters on board. 

The Associated Press is accom¬ 
panying the expedition and will 
provide live underwater video 
from the dives, using new optical 
transmission technology to send 
footage from the submarines to 
the ship and from there, by satel¬ 
lite, to the world. 

■ Where are they going? Re¬ 
searchers started by heading to 
the Farquhar Atoll, a group of is¬ 
lands about 480 miles southwest 


of Victoria. 

Brewing bad weather caused 
the mission to change course 
Wednesday because of fears that 
conditions would be too difficult 
to carry out its work. 

The leaders of the mission, 
which is British-led and includes 
Seychellois scientists on board, 
spent hours studying weather re¬ 
ports which were slow to come in 
to their ship, the Ocean Zephyr, 
due to difficulties accessing the 
internet. 

A strong swell and high winds 
made it impossible for the team 
to safely launch and recover the 
crewed submersibles that will 
carry out the explorations. 

With building storm activity 


close to their first chosen location, 
the low-lying Farquhar Islands, 
the team decided to head instead 
to the tiny atoll of Alphonse, the 
above-water tip of an underwa¬ 
ter mountain, or sea mount, sur¬ 
rounded by seas thousands of feet 
deep. 

“It’s no good sticking to a rigid 
plan if we have a storm coming 
through and we are going to sit 
around and do nothing for a few 
days,” Nekton’s principal scien¬ 
tist, Lucy Woodall, said. 

Further stops include Aldabra, 
a coral atoll that’s home to a large 
population of giant tortoises and 
other vulnerable species. 

■ What do they hope to find? 
Scientists will survey underwater 


life by diving into the “twilight 
zone” below depths of 98 feet that 
the tropical sun barely reaches. 
Using two crewed submarines 
and a remotely operated sub¬ 
mersible, they’ll be able to docu¬ 
ment organisms and habitats up 
to 1,640 feet deep, while sensors 
will offer a glimpse of depths of 
up to 6,560 feet. 

Little is known about this wa¬ 
tery world. Yet what happens be¬ 
neath the waves could affect the 
lives of billions of people who live 
along the Indian Ocean’s shores 
in Africa and Asia. 

Already, rising water tempera¬ 
tures are bleaching coral reefs, 
with potentially serious conse¬ 
quences for other organisms. 


By conducting at least 50 “first 
descents” to map the depths 
around the Seychelles, scientists 
hope to better understand the 
marine ecosystem and the way 
this vast body of water is chang¬ 
ing due to global warming. 

“If you save the islands, you 
save everybody,” Ronny Jumeau, 
Seychelles’ ambassador to the 
United Nations, told the AP in ex¬ 
plaining the importance of coun¬ 
tering climate change. “If the 
islands go, every port city, major 
port city, will go. Every beach 
in the world will go, every river 
estuary will go. Every delta, the 
Nile Delta, the Mekong Delta, you 
name it.” 

■ Why the excitement? The 
Nekton Mission has become the 
talk of the Seychelles, a nation of 
fewer than 100,000 people, since 
the Ocean Zephyr’s arrival last 
week. 

President Danny Faure vis¬ 
ited the ship last week, calling 
the expedition “a historical mo¬ 
ment” for the nation. “The scien¬ 
tific community, the academia, 
the children around the world in 
schools, they see what’s happen¬ 
ing” to the climate, he said. “Why 
can’t other governments see this? 
Are they blind?” 

The Seychelles government is 
developing what it calls a “Blue 
Economy” centered on the sus¬ 
tainable exploitation of ocean 
resources. 

So far the country has protect¬ 
ed 15 percent of its ocean terri¬ 
tory and has pledged to increase 
that to 30 percent by 2020. 

Michelle Murray, chief execu¬ 
tive of the Seychelles-based Is¬ 
land Conservation Society, called 
the expedition a once-in-a-life- 
time opportunity. 

“We’re the first to feel the true 
impact of sea level rise,” she said. 
“Climate change poses the big¬ 
gest threat to our survival, to our 
existence as a nation.” 


Dinosaur footprints make fresh 
impression at Valley Forge park 



Matt Rourke/AP 


Trace fossils are visible on paving stones at the Valley Forge National 
Historical Park in Valley Forge, Pa. 


By Mark Scolforo 

Associated Press 

VALLEY FORGE, Pa. — The 
national park on the site where 
George Washington and the 
struggling Continental Army en¬ 
dured a tough winter during the 
American Revolution boasts a 
new feature that’s a couple of hun¬ 
dred million years old — dozens 
of fossilized dinosaur footprints 
discovered on rocks used to pave 
a section of hiking trail. 

The trace fossils, as they are 
known, are scattered along a 
winding trail at Valley Forge Na¬ 
tional Historical Park on slabs 
purchased in 2011 from a nearby 
commercial quarry. 

To the untrained eye, they ap¬ 
pear as indistinguishable bumps 
in the sandstone rock, with the 
largest about 9 inches long. On a 
recent weekday, hikers, joggers 


and dog walkers used the trail, 
oblivious to the marks of prehis¬ 
toric animals beneath their feet. 

Those marks drew the atten¬ 
tion of Tom Stack not long after 
he began working as a volunteer 
park ambassador at Valley Forge 
in 2017. 

Stack, who has a background 
in geology and paleontology, rec¬ 
ognized the approximately 210 
million-year-old rocks known as 
argillite as being similar in age 
and type to fossil-bearing rocks 
used to construct a 1930s-era 
bridge on the Gettysburg battle¬ 
field, about 100 miles to the west. 

Most of the tracks left in what 
were once muddy flats consist of 
three-toed foot impressions from 
the early days of dinosaurs, al¬ 
though Stack also found footprints 
from a nondinosaur reptile, a rela¬ 
tive of the modern crocodile. The 
largest would have been a bipedal 


theropod that was 6 to 9 feet long 
and 4 to 6 feet high. 

“They’re subtle, they’re not 
easy to spot, but once you learn 
the characteristics of them, given 
the right sunlight angle and, at 
times, the moisture on the rock, 
then they are easier to identify,” 
Stack said. 

There are also distinctive pat¬ 
terns in the rock thought to be 
caused by the cracking of dried 
mud and from the ripples of a 
lake or river. 

The National Park Service re¬ 
quested the exact location of the 
rocks not be publicized to help 
protect them from being dam¬ 
aged or removed. Officials said 
visitors will be told about the 
rocks and how park resources are 
protected, but not where to find 
them. The 5-square-mile park 
has about 30 miles of trail. 

The dinosaur footprints Stack 


found are not unique or even 
particularly rare, and don’t add 
to the body of scientific knowl¬ 
edge about the creatures, said 
National Park Service paleontol¬ 
ogy program coordinator Vince 
Santucci. They date from later in 
the Triassic period and before the 


Jurassic era. 

“There’s no question that they 
are” dinosaur trace fossils, said 
Santucci, who examined them in 
person last April. “They’re con¬ 
sistent with the tracks that occur 
in equivalent age beds all over the 
East Coast.” 
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Pelosi: House anti-hate resolution 
won't mention freshman Democrat 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Speaker 
Nancy Pelosi said Thursday the 
House will vote on a resolution 
condemning anti-Semitism, Is- 
lamophobia and other forms of 
hate after an upheaval that split 
Democrats and clouded their 
agenda. But Pelosi said the mea¬ 
sure won’t name Ilhan Omar, the 
freshman Democrat whose com¬ 
ments about Israel sparked the 
uproar. 

Pelosi defended Omar and 
said she does not believe the new 
congresswoman understood the 
“weight of her words” or that they 
would be perceived by some as 
anti-Semitic. 

“It’s not about her. It’s about 
these forms of hatred,” Pelosi told 
reporters. 

The move was in part intended 
to resolve a divide that opened 
after Omar, D-Minn., said that 
Israel’s supporters were pushing 
lawmakers to take a pledge of “al¬ 


legiance” to a foreign country. A 
Muslim-American, she has been 
critical of the Jewish state in the 
past and apologized for those pre¬ 
vious comments. 

But she has not apologized for 
what many in Congress saw as 
a suggestion that Israel’s sup¬ 
porters have split loyalties. That 
sparked a demand from some 
quarters to put a resolution on the 
floor condemning anti-Semitism. 

Other members wanted to 
broaden it to include a rejection 
of all forms of racism and big¬ 
otry. Some proposed two separate 
resolutions. Others questioned 
whether a resolution was neces¬ 
sary, and viewed such a move 
as unfairly singling out Omar at 
a time when President Donald 
Trump and others have made dis¬ 
paraging racial comments. 

Early Thursday, House Major¬ 
ity Leader Steny Hoyer told Dem¬ 
ocrats that the House would vote 
later in the day. 


That seemed to quiet some 
of the dissention, but there re¬ 
mained frustration that the party 
that touts its diversity conducted 
such a messy and public debate 
about how to declare its opposi¬ 
tion to bigotry. 

“This shouldn’t be so hard,” 
Rep. Ted Deutch, D-Fla., said on 
the House floor Thursday. 

The abrupt turn of events come 
as Democratic leaders try to 
quickly fend off a challenge from 
Republicans on the issue. 

Democratic leaders worried 
they could run into trouble on 
another bill, their signature eth¬ 
ics and voting reform package, 
if Republicans tried to tack their 
own anti-Semitism bill on as an 
amendment. 

By voting Thursday, the House 
Democratic vote counters be¬ 
lieve they could inoculate their 
lawmakers against such a move 
by passing Democrats’ own anti¬ 
hate bill. 


Ohio governor delays executions 


Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Gov. 
Mike DeWine on Thursday de¬ 
layed three additional executions 
to give the Ohio prison system 
time to develop a new lethal in¬ 
jection method, responding to a 
federal judge’s scathing critique 
of the first drug used in the cur¬ 
rent process. 

Federal Judge Michael Merz 
said in January that inmates could 
suffer severe pain and an experi¬ 
ence similar to waterboarding 
because the drug, the sedative 
midazolam, doesn’t render them 
deeply enough unconscious. 

DeWine, a Republican, delayed 


a February execution after the 
judge’s ruling and ordered the 
Department of Rehabilitation and 
Correction to develop a new pro¬ 
cess. But Merz questioned why 
Ohio was preparing for additional 
executions, given that directive. 

DeWine said Thursday it was 
“highly unlikely” any new in¬ 
jection process would make it 
through expected lawsuits in time 
for the next three executions. 

The governor “is also mindful 
of the emotional trauma experi¬ 
enced by victims’ families, pros¬ 
ecutors, law enforcement, and 
DRC employees when an execu¬ 
tion is prepared for and then re¬ 


scheduled,” DeWine’s office said 
in a statement. 

After Ohio started looking for 
new drugs in 2014, it took the state 
more than three years to estab¬ 
lish its current three-drug lethal 
injection protocol. Since then, it 
has become even more difficult 
for states to find drugs. 

“Ohio’s not going to execute 
someone under my watch when 
a federal judge has found it to be 
cruel and unusual punishment,” 
DeWine said last month. 

Because of Ohio’s use of mid¬ 
azolam, Merz called the constitu¬ 
tionality of the state’s system into 
question in his Jan. 14 ruling. 


Kentucky school districts close amid protests 


Associated Press 

FRANKFORT, Ky. — At least 
four Kentucky school districts 
were forced to close Thursday 
as hundreds of teachers called in 
sick to protest proposed legisla¬ 
tion at the state Capitol. 

It was the third time in the past 
week districts were forced to can¬ 
cel classes because of too many 
teacher absences. It was the sec¬ 
ond closure in a row for Jefferson 
County Public Schools, the state’s 
largest district and one of the big¬ 
gest in the country, with nearly 
100,000 students. 

Thursday’s action comes one 
year after teacher uprisings in at 
least five states, part of a move¬ 
ment advocating for better pay, 
more education funding and pro¬ 
tections for traditional pension 
benefits. 

In Kentucky, teachers don’t 
strike but they coordinate to all 
use their sick days on the same 
day, forcing districts to close be¬ 


cause they don’t have enough 
substitutes to cover classes. 
Statewide teacher groups, in¬ 
cluding the Kentucky Education 
Association and KY 120 United, 
had urged teachers to go to work 
Thursday. Some districts, includ¬ 
ing the state’s second-largest 
system in Fayette County, sent 
delegations of teachers to Frank¬ 
fort to keep the schools open. 

But the call for a “sick out” in 
some districts spread quickly on 
social media, forcing administra¬ 
tors to close schools. 

“Teachers are severely con¬ 
cerned that if they don’t stand up 
and come out of their classrooms 
for a moment, even today, to have 
their voice heard, then we’re not 
going to be able to effectively do 
our jobs,” said John Calhoun, 
32, a teacher at Hebron Middle 
School in Bullitt County. 

“Teachers feel last year was 
reactive. Last year legation was 
passed and then we stood up. We 


want to be on the forefront.” 

Teachers have many concerns, 
but the biggest one appeared to 
be House bill 205, which would 
grant tax credits to people who 
donate to scholarship funds for 
special needs children and those 
in foster care or low- to middle- 
income homes to attend private 
schools. An analysis by the Leg¬ 
islative Research Commission 
found it would cost the state $209 
million in tax revenue by 2025 
— money teachers say should be 
spent on public education. 

Many GOP lawmakers were 
dismayed about the closures be¬ 
cause they have conceded they 
don’t have the votes to pass the 
scholarship tax credit bill, which 
some lawmakers believe would 
require at least 60 votes out of the 
100 seats in the House. GOP Rep. 
Jerry Miller said Wednesday the 
Republican Caucus could not get 
60 percent of its members to sup¬ 
port the bill. 
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Multimedia Sales Manager, NF-04 (World Wide) 

- US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $50,000 - $70,000 per year 



Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
work out of our Tokyo Japan office. If selected 
for this NF-04 position you will be responsible 
for the development and performance of all 
sales activities in the assigned market. If you 
have previous supervisory experience and you 
have experience with revenue management 
then this is the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Ability to speak conversational 
Japanese is a plus but not required. 


https://www.usaiobs.aov/GetJob/ViewDetails/522721200 


Supervisory Interactive Media Specialist, NF-04 

(Local Japan) - US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $50,000 - $69,000 per year 



Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
workout of our Tokyo Japan office. If selected 
for this NF-04 position you will be responsible 
for providing graphics and multimedia 
technical support to assist in developing, 
coordinating and implementing a 
comprehensive graphic design package for 
external and internal customers. If you have 
previous supervisory experience and you have 
experience working with Adobe Creative 
Cloud Suite: Illustrator, Photoshop, 
Dreamweaver, HTML & Flash scripts, then 
please apply for this exciting opportunity. 
Ability to speak conversational Japanese is a 
plus but not required. 


https://www.usaiobs.qov/GetJob/ViewDetails/513273900 


Multimedia Consultant, NF-04 (Local Okinawa) 

- US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $35,900 - 37,000 plus commissions per year 



5[j| Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
work out of our Okinawa office. If selected for 
this NF-04 position you will be responsible for 
providing client program solutions by mixing 
appropriate amounts of newspaper print, web 
and other digital applications, special 
magazines, inserts, commercial print, 
circulation, events and other promotions that 
fit within the client's budget. If you have three 
years of related experience or a bachelor's 
degree in marketing, advertising or related 
discipline AND one year of experience, then 
this golden opportunity could be yours. 

Ability to speak conversational Japanese is a 
strong plus but not required. 

https://www.usajobs.gov/GetJob/ViewDetails/521852500 


AII"DMA/Stars and Stripes" job announcements listed here! 



https://www.usaiobs.qov/Search?a=DD80 
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R. Kelly says ex-wife 
destroyed his name 


By Tammy Webber 
and Don Babwin 

Associated. Press 

CHICAGO — Embattled R&B 
star R. Kelly angrily blamed 
his ex-wife for “destroying” his 
name and claimed other people 
stole from his bank accounts dur¬ 
ing new portions of an interview 
that aired Thursday, a day after 
he was sent to jail for not paying 
child support. 

Kelly, who is also facing felony 
charges that allege he sexually 
abused three 
girls and 
a woman 
in Chicago 
years ago, 
shouted and 
cried as he 
spoke with 
Gayle King 
of “CBS This 
Morning.” 

He said his 
ex-wife was 
lying when she accused him of do¬ 
mestic abuse and his voice broke 
as he asked, “How can I pay child 
support if my ex-wife is destroy¬ 
ing my name and I can’t work?” 

The 52-year old singer was 
jailed Wednesday after he said 
he couldn’t afford to pay $161,000 
in back child support. He said he 
had “zero” relationship with his 
three children but knows they 
love him. 

The interview, which was re¬ 
corded earlier this week, marked 
the first time Kelly has spoken 
publicly since his arrest last 
month in the sexual abuse case. 
In segments that aired Wednes¬ 
day, Kelly whispered, cried and 
ranted while pleading with view¬ 


ers to believe that he never had 
sex with anyone under age 17 and 
never held anyone against their 
will — likely hoping the raw in¬ 
terview would help sway public 
opinion. 

The interview also marked the 
first time he addressed allega¬ 
tions in the Lifetime documen¬ 
tary series “Surviving R. Kelly,” 
which aired in January and al¬ 
leged he held women captive and 
ran a “sex cult.” 

Experts said Kelly’s appear¬ 
ance was also risky and could 
backfire if it gives prosecutors 
more information to use against 
him at trial. That’s why most de¬ 
fense attorneys urge clients to 
keep quiet. 

On Wednesday’s broadcast, 
Kelly’s emotions swung wildly 
as he explained he was simply 
someone with a “big heart” who 
was betrayed by liars who hoped 
to cash in. 

In a particularly dramatic mo¬ 
ment, he angrily stood up and 
started pacing, his voice break¬ 
ing as he yelled, “I didn’t do this 
stuff! This is not me!” He cried as 
he hit his hands together, saying, 
“I’m fighting for my (expletive) 
life.” 

He insisted people were try¬ 
ing to ruin his 30-year career, but 
then said his fight was “not about 
music.” 

“I’m trying to have a relation¬ 
ship with my kids and I can’t do 
it” because of the sexual abuse 
allegations, he shouted. “You all 
just don’t want to believe it.” 

Interviews with two women 
who live with Kelly — Joycelyn 
Savage and Azriel Clary — also 
are set to air. 



I ATTENTION: ACTIVE SERVICE MEMBERS & RECENT VETERANS I 

Did Your 

DEFECTIVE EARPLUGS 

Cause You 

HEARING L0SS?_ 

If your standard issue 3M Combat Arms dual-ended earplugs failure 
caused your hearing loss or tinnitus during or after your deployment 
between 2003-2015, then the law firm of Weitz & Luxenberg P.C. is 
interested in speaking with you. You may be eligible for financial 
compensation depending upon your specific injuries and product usage. 

Call 844-808-3919 today or visit www.EarPluglnjuryLawsuit.com to 

learn more. 

Weitz & Luxenberg P.C. has represented thousands of your fellow 
veterans for their toxic torts claims and has achieved more than 
$17 Billion in verdicts and settlements in the past three decades and 
would be honored to discuss your potential case. 

WEITZ & LUXENBERG pc 


700 BROADWAY I NEW YORK, NY 10003 I BRANCH OFFICES IN NJ, CAL & Ml 

844-808-3919 www.EarPlugInjuryLawsuit.com 
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French cardinal convicted 
of not reporting child abuse 


By Nicolas Vaux-Montagny 

Associated Press 

LYON, France — French Car¬ 
dinal Philippe Barbarin said 
Thursday he will offer his res¬ 
ignation to Pope Francis after a 
court found him guilty of failing 
to report allegations of sexual 
abuse of minors by a priest. 

The Lyon court’s surprise deci¬ 
sion was seen by alleged victims 
as a victory for child protection 
and a strong signal to the Catho¬ 
lic Church. 

The court handed Barbarin a 
six-month suspended prison sen¬ 
tence for not reporting the cases 
in the period between July 2014 
and June 2015. 

In a brief statement to the 
media, Barbarin said, “I have de¬ 
cided to go and see the Holy Father 
to offer him my resignation.” 

He said he will meet Francis 
“in a few days,” and expressed 
his “compassion” for the alleged 
victims. 

Alleged victims of the Rev. 
Bernard Preynat claim Barba¬ 
rin and other church officials 
covered up for him for years, but 
the statute of limitations had ex¬ 
pired on some charges and even 
the victims had expected that the 
cardinal would be acquitted. 

Five other defendants were 
acquitted. 

In the court’s decision, read 


by The Associated Press, magis¬ 
trates wrote that Barbarin “had 
the obligation to report” accusa¬ 
tions because the alleged victims 
didn’t request the ecclesiastic 
secrecy. 

Alexandre Hezez, one of the 
alleged victims and among those 
who brought the case to trial, met 
Barbarin in November 2014 and 
kept informing him that there 
were probably other victims. 

“Cardinal Barbarin never 
showed any doubt about the in¬ 
formation,” the court wrote. 

Barbarin was not present at the 
Lyon court Thursday. His lawyer, 
Jean-Felix Luciani, said he will 
appeal. 

“This is a decision that is not 
fair at the juridical level,” Luciani 
said. “We hope that at the next 
step, justice will be done.” 

Preynat has confessed to abus¬ 
ing Boy Scouts in the 1970s and 
’80s and will be tried separately. 

Nine people who said the priest 
abused them brought the case 
against Barbarin to court. 

“This is a victory that sends 
a strong signal to lots of vic¬ 
tims and a signal to the church 
as well,” said Francois Devaux, 
president of the association La 
Parole Liberee (Lift the Burden 
of Silence), a group of victims of 
Preynat. 

“We see that no one is above 
the law. We have been heard by 


the court. This is the end of a long 
path.” 

A lawyer for some of Preynat’s 
alleged victims, Yves Sauvayre, 
called the verdict “historic.” 

“The cardinal is convicted be¬ 
cause he didn’t do what needed to 
be done,” he said. 

The victims say top clergy had 
been aware of Preynat’s actions 
since 1991 but allowed him to be 
in contact with children until his 
2015 retirement. 

In addition to Barbarin, an 
archbishop, a bishop, a priest and 
two other officials had been on 
trial. Another top Catholic offi¬ 
cial, Cardinal Luis Ladaria, was 
among the accused but didn’t ap¬ 
pear in court because the Vatican 
invoked his diplomatic immunity. 

In emotional proceedings dur¬ 
ing the four-day trial in Janu¬ 
ary, several men recounted their 
fear and shame after they were 
abused. 

Christian Burdet, 53, recalled 
how Preynat forced him to go into 
his tent when he was a 10-year- 
old Scout. 

Describing years of suffering, 
Burdet said he wanted to “under¬ 
stand how this system was put in 
place” and help other victims to 
speak out. 

Preynat’s trial is to be held by 
next year. The date has not been 
set yet. 



Martial Trezzini, Keystone/AP 


Dazzling auto display 

The new car Bugatti La voiture Noire is presented during the press 
day at the 89th Geneva International Motor Show in Geneva on 
Tuesday. The motor show takes place in Switzerland from Thursday 
until March 17. Automakers are rolling out new electric and hybrid 
models at the show as they get ready to meet tougher emissions 
requirements in Europe — while not forgetting the profitable and 
popular SUVs and SUV-like crossovers. 


Ex-Nissan chairman Ghosn’s 
quick release shocks Japan 


By Yuri Kageyama 
Associated Press 

TOKYO — Former Nissan 
chairman Carlos Ghosn’s re¬ 
lease from detention nearly 
four months after his arrest has 
gripped Japan, giving the public a 
rare glimpse into how the crimi¬ 
nal justice system works. 

Ghosn was recuperating Thurs¬ 
day, his lawyer said, after leaving 
the Tokyo Detention Center the 
evening before, just in time for 
his 65th birthday on Saturday. 
His trial on charges of financial 
misconduct is sure to draw atten¬ 
tion as one of the biggest court 
cases in the history of corporate 
Japan. 

Japan’s relatively low crime 
rate means high-profile cases like 
Ghosn’s are uncommon. His trial, 
which could start later this year, 
is sure to draw attention as one of 
the biggest court cases in the his¬ 
tory of corporate Japan. 

The front pages of all major 
newspapers carried photos of 
Ghosn, his identity obscured by 
a surgical mask, blue cap and 
laborer’s clothes on Thursday. 

Broadcasters showed stacks 
of Japanese currency about the 
size of a small bed to demonstrate 


what his bail of $8.9 million would 
have looked like. The payment 
was made electronically but the 
full amount was required, unlike 
under bail systems like that in the 
U.S. where a portion is offered as 
surety and the full amount is for¬ 
feited only if the defendant fails to 
appear. 

While Westerners were won¬ 
dering at how the idea of “pre¬ 
sumed innocent” doesn’t seem 
to apply in Japan, many here 
were shocked his release came so 
soon. 

“An exceptional case of quick 
release,” said a headline in the 
newspaper Yomiuri. 

Suspects in Japan are usually 
not released from detention until 
all documents from both sides 
are readied for a trial because 
prosecutors worry that suspects 
might tamper with evidence or 
flee. The court rejected two ear¬ 
lier requests by Ghosn for bail. 

Theoretically, suspects in 
Japan are presumed innocent 
until proven guilty. But the com¬ 
plexity of a case can determine 
the length of pretrial detention. 
Long detentions mean suspects 
practically serve time before they 
are found guilty. 



Hie Great East Japan Earthquake 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


Wedding photo fight 
lands groom in jail 

P ■ OCEAN RIDGE — Po- 
r L lice said a Florida man 
spent what was supposed to be 
his wedding night in jail after 
breaking the nose of a man who 
refused to move out of the way of 
the beachfront wedding pictures. 

Ocean Ridge police arrested 
Jeffery E. Alvord, 27, on Sunday 
following the fight with a 24-year- 
old man who refused offers of $50 
to move out of the way of the wed¬ 
ding pictures. 

Alvord told police the man be¬ 
came “very belligerent,” mak¬ 
ing him feel threatened. So he 
punched the man. The victim told 
police a groomsman held him so 
Alvord could hit him. 

Alvord’s attorney, Steven 
Cohen, told The Palm Beach Post 
the incident “did not play out” as 
the victim stated. 

Alvord was released on bond 
Monday and married his fiancee. 

Child in stroller rides 
NYC subway alone 

NEW YORK — The 
irl ■ New York Police De¬ 
partment said a 1-year-old boy 
in a stroller rode alone on a 
Manhattan subway train after 
his caregiver suffered a medical 
condition. 

Authorities said the caregiver, 
a family friend, somehow exited 
the southbound “1” train at 96th 
Street around 5:30 p.m. Tuesday. 

The train pulled away and the 
child rode eight stops to Penn 
Station before he was recovered, 
unharmed. 

Police declined to provide de¬ 
tails on the man’s medical condi¬ 
tion due to privacy laws. He was 
not charged. 


THE CENSUS 

The number of electronic pages of records the Courier Journal newspaper in Louisville, Ky., re¬ 
ceived from the Kentucky Finance & Administration Cabinet that were fully redacted. Newspaper 
attorney Michael Abate said that, in honoring its request for emails between state Chief Information 
Officer Charles Grindle, Gov. Matt Bevin and top members of his administration, it appears the 
agency blacked-out entire pages without releasing nonexempt portions, which is required by law. 
The agency, which sent 485 pages total, said Tuesday it stands by its determination of what it can and cannot disclose. 





Jae C. Hong/AP 


Inflated aspirations 


A balloon vendor walks along a sidewalk Tuesday in Los Angeles. 


Arrested man asks 
police to share booze 

|y MORGANTON — Po- 

Iri lice said a North Caroli¬ 

na man wasn’t just caught driving 
drunk — he also complained that 
an officer wouldn’t share a bottle 
of liquor. 

A police report said officers saw 
Kyle Ryan Elliott driving away 
from a Morganton sports bar early 
Saturday with his girlfriend as she 
vomited out of his truck. 

Elliott told an officer he was 
taking her to get diabetes medi¬ 
cine. A medic later cleared her at 
the scene. 

Police said Elliott failed breath 
tests and was put in a patrol car, 
where he saw a bottle of Fire¬ 
ball Whiskey confiscated from 
someone else. The report says he 
told the officer: “You could have 
shared; I’m already drunk.” 

Elliott was charged with DWI. 

Fine art deemed to be 
fakes at private school 

J| OAKLAND — Officials 
at an Oakland private 
school thought they were sitting 
on a small fortune after a dona¬ 
tion of four Chinese paintings 
valued at $2.8 million. 

The San Francisco Chronicle 
reported Tuesday that officials 
at the Pacific Boychoir Academy 
borrowed $400,000 against the 


windfall from the 2017 and 2018 
donations to boost staff. They 
added an admissions director, a 
web designer and a Latin teacher. 
Then last month came the shock¬ 
ing news: Asian art experts in 
San Francisco deemed the paint¬ 
ings fake. 

The head of the school, Sum¬ 
mer Dittmer, said the donor had 
no idea the pieces were repro¬ 
ductions and is “devastated.” She 
said the loans have put the school 
in deep financial trouble. 

The school has turned to Go- 
FundMe and other fundraising 
efforts to pay this year’s operat¬ 
ing costs. 

Man charged after 
parking lot shooting 

li/I O ST - CHARLES — A 

1*1^^ Missouri man is in 
jail after being charged in the 
shooting of an Amazon delivery 
driver in a dispute over a handi¬ 
capped parking spot. 

KTVI-TV reported that Larry 
Thomlison, 65, of St. Charles, is 
charged with assault and armed 
criminal action. 

The shooting happened Tues¬ 
day in the parking lot of a Target 
store in St. Charles. Authorities 
believe Thomlison was upset that 
the 21-year-old Amazon driver 
pulled into a handicapped-acces¬ 


sible parking space. 

Police said Thomlison, who 
had a placard allowing him to 
park in handicapped-accessible 
spots, pulled out a cellphone to 
document the truck, leading to a 
struggle in which Thomlison was 
knocked to the ground. Police said 
he then pulled out a gun and shot 
the Amazon driver in the back. 

The Amazon driver remains 
hospitalized. 

Rescued snowboarder 
charged in arson case 

ASPEN — A snow- 
boarder who had to be 
rescued from a central Colorado 
mountain has been charged in an 
arson case. 

The Aspen Highlands Ski Pa¬ 
trol and Mountain Rescue Aspen 
located Richard Miller, 23, after 
he was separated from his group 
on Sunday. Searchers reached 
him in an area 300 feet below the 
ski area’s boundary. 

Miller pleaded not guilty to 
felony charges of arson and set¬ 
ting fire to woods stemming from 
a July blaze that destroyed three 
homes and burned more than 19 
square miles. His trial is sched¬ 
uled for May. 

Authorities said Miller and 
girlfriend Allison Marcus fired 
prohibited, incendiary tracer 


rounds at a gun range near dry 
tinder during drought conditions. 

Man accused of taking 
$75K of beef tenderloin 

LOUISVILLE — A 
■ V I Kentucky man is ac¬ 
cused of stealing more than 
$75,000 of beef tenderloin over 
several months. 

News outlets reported Billy 
Wethington, 42, was arrested in 
Louisville on March 1 and charged 
with theft by unlawful taking. 

Police said Wethington worked 
at an undisclosed business. Dur¬ 
ing each shift, they say, he’s ac¬ 
cused of shoving eight to 10 beef 
tenderloins into a garbage bag 
and putting it in his vehicle. 

An arrest citation said Wething¬ 
ton was captured on surveillance 
video stealing the beef. Court re¬ 
cords show the business lost more 
than $75,000 and up to $100,000 
over the course of eight months. 

Officials: Half of town’s 
trees ailing or dead 

Kl M LAS VEGAS — 0ffi - 

I* 1*1 cials said nearly half 
of the trees surveyed in the New 
Mexico town of Las Vegas are in 
poor condition or dead. 

The Las Vegas Optic report¬ 


ed that state forestry officials 
told residents this week that the 
city’s well-stocked Siberian Elms 
trees were ticking time bombs 
and were posing a danger to the 
community. 

Of trees inventoried in Las 
Vegas, 40 percent were in fair 
condition, 34 percent were in 
poor condition and 12 percent 
were dead. Only 2 percent were 
considered excellent. 

New Mexico State Forestry’s 
urban and community forest¬ 
ry program manager Jennifer 
Dann said more than one-tenth 
of Las Vegas’ trees surveyed are 
already dead, posing a threat of 
falling on people, pets, vehicles or 
structures. 

Man sought in theft 
of Girl Scout cookies 

lil A SEATTLE — Police 
WW r\ are looking for a man 
who stole $600 from a group of 
Girl Scouts who were selling cook¬ 
ies outside a Seattle grocery store. 

Seattle police said the man ran 
up to the girls just before 8 p.m. 
Sunday near the Northgate area, 
grabbed their money bin and fled. 

Police obtained security cam¬ 
era footage of the suspect and are 
hoping someone recognizes him. 
From wire reports 
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Apple struggles with sales and app fees 



Patrick Semansky/AP 

Apple is facing a legal challenges over its iPhone app fees. 


By Michael Liedtke 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Last year, 
every time someone paid $11 for 
Netflix through an iPhone app, 
Apple pocketed as much as $3.30. 
Multiply that by every charge 
made through iPhone apps and 
you can see why Netflix and other 
companies are fed up about what 
they consider Apple’s unfair mar¬ 
ket power. 

Late last year, Netflix rebelled 
against Apple’s fees, which can 
range from 15 to 30 percent. Ana¬ 
lysts fear other companies may 
follow. 

Attorneys representing con¬ 
sumers in a pending Supreme 
Court case charge that Apple is 
an unfair monopolist in the mar¬ 
ket for iPhone apps. An adverse 
decision, in that case, could open 
a legal door that might eventually 
force Apple to cut its generous 
commissions. 

That could spell more bad news 
for Apple, which is already reel¬ 
ing from a slump in iPhone sales 
that has knocked down its shares 
by 25 percent. The company has 
been positioning its booming digi¬ 
tal services business as its new 
profit engine. That plan could hit 
a snag if the app store takes a hit 


since it currently generates about 
a third of the company’s services 
revenue. 

Investors are now hanging 
onto Apple services as a “life pre¬ 
server in the choppy seas” just as 
it’s about to float away, Macqua¬ 
rie Securities analyst Benjamin 
Schachter concluded after the 
Netflix move. 

These app store fees mostly hit 
app developers themselves, al¬ 
though some pass along the costs 
to users of their iPhone apps. Spo- 
tify, for instance, used to tack $3 


onto the cost of its $10-a-month 
paid service — but only for users 
who signed up via its iPhone or 
iPad app. 

Apple has doubled down on 
digital services as consumers 
cling to older iPhone models, 
hurting sales. Apple’s iPhone rev¬ 
enue this year is expected to drop 
by 15 percent from last year $141 
billion, according to analysts sur¬ 
veyed by FactSet. 

Services, by contrast, are ex¬ 
pected to generate about $46 
billion in revenue this year, ac¬ 


cording to the same survey. 
Schachter estimates the app store 
will account for $16 billion of the 
services revenue. By those es¬ 
timates, both services and app 
store revenue will have doubled 
in just three years. 

Apple has previously defended 
the system as reasonable com¬ 
pensation for reviewing all apps 
and ensuring its store remains a 
safe and secure place for e-com¬ 
merce. Google charges similar 
fees in its own app store, although 
its overall business isn’t as depen¬ 
dent on them. 

Besides the app fees, Apple’s 
services division includes reve¬ 
nue from its Apple Music stream¬ 
ing service, iCloud storage, Apple 
Care, Apple Pay and ad commis¬ 
sions that Google pays to be the 
iPhone’s built-in search engine. 
Apple is also expected to roll out 
its own streaming-video service 
this spring. 

The potential streaming com¬ 
petition from Apple may have 
triggered Netflix decision’s to 
bar customers from paying for 
new video subscriptions through 
its iPhone app. Instead, it directs 
users to its website, thus avoiding 
the extra fees. (Netflix did like¬ 
wise with Google’s app store last 
year.) 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 


$2,787 $3,101 

-17.3 cents -26.9 cents 
$3,103 


Diesel 

$3,342 
+2.8 cents 

+1.0 cents 
$3,276 
+2.8 cents 


$3,417 
-28.0 cents 
$3,159* 
+2.8 cents 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,069 
+2.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,129 
+3.0 cents 


$2,469 - - $3,129 

+3.0 cents - - +3.0 cents 



$3,109 
+2.0 cents 


$3,159 
+2.0 cents 


Guam $2,489** 

Change in price +3.0 cents 


$2,839 $3,089 

+3.0 cents +2.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of March 8-14 


March 6, 2019 



Netflix alone won’t put a sig¬ 
nificant dent in Apple’s finances, 
even though it paid Apple more 
money last year than any other 
nongaming app, according to App 
Annie, a firm that tracks the app 
market. That sum came to about 
$110 million, accounting for just 
0.3 percent of the services divi¬ 
sion revenue, based on disclo¬ 
sures made in Apple’s earnings 
calls last year. 

More than 30,000 third-party 
apps now accept subscriptions 
through Apple’s store. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (March 8). 

Dollar buys (March 8). 

British pound (March 8). 

Japanese yen (March 8). 

South Korean won (March 8).... 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.1597 

.€0.8623 

.$1.35 

.109.00 

....1,099.00 

.0.3770 

British pound. 

.$1.3100 

Canada (Doll.u). 

China (Yuan). 

.1.3432 

.6.7150 

Denmark (Krone).6.6415 

Egypt (Pound).17.4526 

Euro.$1.1233/0.8902 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8499 

Hungary (Forint).280.86 

Israel (Shekel).3.6192 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3041 

Norway iKiono). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.7265 

.52.29 

.3.83 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

.3.7504 

.1.3588 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

....1,132.55 

.1.0081 

.31.83 


Turkey (Lira).5.4509 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.50 

Discount rate.3.00 

Federal funds market rate.2.40 

3-month bill.2.40 

30-year bond.3.07 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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The Division 2’ brings a deadly virus to the nation’s capital 
But first, Ubisoft created a realistic replica of the city 
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iStock illustration 


The much-hyped next level of mobile connectivity, 5G, looks more like 
an extension of 4G than a radical, life-changing step forward. 


5G tech will arrive with 
a whimper, not a bang 


By Alex Webb 

Bloomberg 

N ot all 5G is created 

equal. That’s the take¬ 
away from this year’s 
Mobile World Congress, 
the telecommunications industry’s 
annual confab. 

Set aside the furor around 
Huawei Technologies for now. I 
want to talk about how the next 
generation of mobile connectivity 
is being rolled out and used. The 
irony is that early 5G looks more 
like an extension of 4G than the 
cataclysm that has been promised. 
The full potential of the technol¬ 
ogy won’t be exploited until it finds 
its way into smart factories and 
power grids. 

The first networks will arrive 
this year. At the February show 
in Barcelona, Sprint Corp. joined 
rivals AT&T, Verizon Communica¬ 
tions and T-Mobile US in outlining 
plans to roll out 5G in nine U.S. 
cities by June. Firms in South 
Korea and Japan have similar am¬ 
bitions, and trials are underway in 
Europe. 

The case for consumers and 
companies to use these networks 
look thin as of now. Their great¬ 
est immediate benefit will be to 
the carriers, which can use the 
technology to keep costs down and 
prices high. In the U.S., where 
average revenue per user is gradu¬ 
ally dwindling, it should make it 
easier to justify charging as much 
as $100 a month for a mobile con¬ 
tract. And as the growth of online 
video creates a surge in demand 
for data, it costs about half as 
much to deliver that content with a 
5G network than over 4G. 

The technology looks, there¬ 
fore, to be about delivering large 
chunks of data efficiently rather 
than quickly. But that’s not neces¬ 
sarily a problem, since there is 
little demand, as yet, for the low 
latency (read: super-fast speed) 
that 5G can provide. 

Of course there were the gim¬ 
micks: seemingly every company 
had musicians collaborating over a 
5G network, because the absence 
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of any time lag means they can. 
And there were handsets from 
Samsung Electronics Co., LG 
Electronics Co. and Huawei. 

Those product launches seemed, 
if anything, to be a tacit admission 
that customers are buying new 
phones less regularly. Given that 
most people won’t have access to 
5G networks for several years, it 
seems to suggest the life cycle of 
each handset is extending to three 
or four years, rather than the two 
years that have been typical of the 
past decade. 

But it was clear from most 
demonstrations where companies 
expect the real demand for 5G to 
come from: business and industry 

— things like water quality moni¬ 
tors, adaptive robotics and aug¬ 
mented reality for field engineers. 

Even Magic Leap, the augment¬ 
ed reality startup that’s raised 
$2.3 billion from investors includ¬ 
ing Google and JPMorgan Chase 
& Co., announced something of a 
pivot. Having long been adamant 
that its headset was targeted 
primarily at artists and creatives, 
the firm said it will now target 
business applications. 

It’s the nature of these confer¬ 
ences that the technology on dis¬ 
play won’t become widespread for 
several years. So the network gear 
the firms showed off in 2018 is 
only just being deployed this year 
and next. You can infer the same 
for the industrial applications 

— they will take time. Nokia Oyj 
estimates that there are 7 billion 
connected devices today, mostly 
cell phones, but that number will 
surge to 100 billion by 2025 as 
factories, cars and household ap¬ 
pliances get connected. 

The first step of 5G should be 
good news for carriers, as long as 
governments don’t force them to 
spend too much money too quickly 
on the rollout. They should be 
able to reduce costs and plump up 
prices. But it will only be when 
5G’s industrial applications start 
to become widespread that the 
revolution will really begin. 


ON THE COVER: For “The Division 2,” Ubisoft created a hyper-realistic 
video-game version of Washington — and then mostly destroyed it. 

Illustration, based on iStock and Ubisoft photos, by Sean MooREs/Stars and Stripes 
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Pricey phones deserve protection 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

S martphone purists might disagree, but 
I’ve always thought if you spend upwards 
of a $1,000 for a smartphone, which I 
guarantee that you will drop at some 
point, it’s a good idea to put some sort of protec¬ 
tion on it. 

With the recent release of the Samsung 
Galaxy S10 series of smartphones, a case or a 
screen protector is a very small investment to 
protect from scratches, drops and even a quick 
splash of water. There’s a lot to choose from. 
Here are my choices to help narrow 
your list. 

Gear4 (a ZAGG Inc. brand) 
was right out of the gate 
with many options includ¬ 
ing the Crystal Palace, 
which keeps your phone 
protected with what the 
company claims is the 
world’s clearest, thin¬ 
nest and most advanced 
impact protection. 

The case is built for 
the S10 ($39.99) and 
is crystal clear, as the 
name suggests. It’s 
an ultra-protective 
transparent phone 
case with a 13-foot 
drop protection 
rating. An anti-yel- 
lowing clear design 
with dye-transfer 
resistance is built 
into the case, which 
is also available for 
the Samsung S10+ 

($39.20) and the 
SlOe ($45.99). 

The Oxford from 
Gear4 is also avail¬ 
able for the Samsung S10+, S10 and the SlOe 
($45.99) and features built-in viewing standard 
credit card slots inside the front cover. It’s built 
with D30 impact protection to withstand a drop 
from up to 10 feet and also has a clip closure 
case design. 

With slim and pocket-friendly designs, both 
cases can stay on the phone while wireless char¬ 
gers are used. 

Gear4’s Chelsea design packs enable 
users to change their smartphones’ 



ZAGG Inc./TNS 

The Gear4 offers 
many great options 
for protecting your 
precious new Samsung 
smartphone, including 
the Crystal Palace. 



design on a daily basis. Each pack ($14.99) has 
four interchangeable design panels that can be 
combined with a clear Gear4 case allowing you 
to customize your daily look. 

The durable film with anti-fade properties 
features theme and design options including 
the animal kingdom, hypnotic rebel, spring, 
summer, ocean splash, ombre geo, tattoo art, 
tropical vibe or mixed packs. 

Online: gear4.com 

In my opinion, Pelican Products, Inc. makes 
the most durable storage solution products 
on the market, so it’s no surprise that 
their new smartphone case for the Sam¬ 
sung S10 series will do the same. 

The Protector+ AMS Case ($50) was 
created for road warriors since it’s built 
with an integrated auto-mount system. 

It features a steel plate and an AMS 
magnetic car vent mount, both perfect for 
hands-free calls. 

The AMS kit works in landscape and 
portrait modes and fits most vehicle vent 
sizes. Its viewing kickstand will also help 
keep viewing hands-free. 

Wireless charging works perfect with the 
Protector+ AMS Case, which is available in 
black and light gray. 

The Pelican Shield Case is built for 
rougher lifestyles with five protective layers. 

A shock-absorbing interior shell and 
reinforced corners create top-of-the-line 
drop protection, exceeding military testing 
standards. A holster and integrated kickstand 
are great for hands-free viewing. 

Even with all the layers of protection, the 
Shield Case ($60 available in black) still gives 
you easy access to the ports with covers that 
open when needed. When the covers are closed, 
they will provide the same protection as the rest 
of the smartphone. 

All Pelican products come with an amazing 
lifetime warranty; you break it and they replace 
it. 

Online: pelican.com 

X-Doria’s Defense Lux ($34.99) is built with 
military-grade testing and specs for a 10-foot 
drop. The one-piece anodized aluminum frame 
along with a soft rubber bumper and polycar¬ 
bonate inner backing combine for the ultimate 
protection. 

The integrated sound channel 
amplifies the bottom speaker 
and redirects sound to the 
front for a better sound experi¬ 
ence. 

You have choices of black 
carbon fiber, black leather or 
purple ballistic nylon styles for 
the S10, S10+, or S10E. 

The X-Doria Defense Shield 
($29.99) has the machined alu¬ 
minum exterior frame coupled 
with a soft rubber bumper for 
ultimate protection. It features 
a clear polycarbonate phone 
backing that allows users to 
show off the Galaxy’s sleek 
design and color. 

The frame is available in 
black, iridescent and red. 
Online: xdorialife.com 


Among the protective phone 
covers from X-Doria is the 
Defense Shield, which has an 
aluminum exterior frame and 
a rubber bumper. 

X-Doria/TNS 
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CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



Best doc winner 
‘Free Solo’ on AFN 




As they say, the most amazing stories 
are the true ones. Just looking at the 
photo to the left from the Academy 
Award-winning documentary “Free 
Solo” gives us vertigo. It follows climber 
Alex Honnold as he attempts a free 
solo ascent (meaning alone, using no 
ropes, harnesses or other protective 
equipment) of Yosemite National Park’s 
3,000-foot El Capitan. Married couple 
Elizabeth Chai Vasarhelyi and Jimmy 
Chin filmed the outrageous undertak¬ 
ing, which required a nearly perfect 
four-hour climb. Whether you think 
Honnold should have attempted the 
feat, there’s no doubt that this film does 
his effort cinematic justice. 

Free Solo’ airs Thursday 
on AFN-Spectrum. 


2 

‘Captain Marvel’ flies 
into local theaters 

Just when you thought you knew all the su¬ 
perheroes — just kidding, there are probably 
hundreds more — here comes another one. 
“Captain Marvel” is a little different because 
she’s a woman (in this iteration), and kind of 
cool because she’s an Air Force fighter pilot 
(sort of — she’s also an alien, but it’s hard 
to explain). A cool orange cat and a younger 
Nick Fury are also involved. Anyway, if you’re 
a superhero movie completist, or you want a 
peek at what’s next in the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe, this movie is now playing. 

• Review of ‘Captain Marvel’ on Page 26. 


3 

Solange returns home 
with latest album 

Solange pays homage to her roots with her 
fourth solo album, “When I Get Home,” 
which dropped Feb. 28. The 19-track release 
is conveniently available on all streaming plat¬ 
forms. A news release described the album 
as “an exploration of origin”; true enough, So¬ 
lange references Houston streets, landmarks 
and musical styles that others who hail from 
that Texan city would likely appreciate. The 
songs are also homey in that they’re more 
breezy and dreamlike, and less overstuffed 
than many modern releases tend to be. 

• Read more about the album on Page 36. 


4 

Corden takes credit for 
Jonas Brothers’ reunion 

Late-night host James Corden has done his 
bit for the entertainment world. We have hm 
to thank for Carpool Karaoke, for one thing. 
But did you know — well, first of all, that the 
Jonas Brothers are back together? — OK, 
having established that, did you know that 
we have Corden to thank for it? In all hon¬ 
esty, only one of those things is true. But 
Corden and the JoBros had fun pretending. 

• See Corden “persuade” the Jonas Broth¬ 
ers to reunite at tinyurl.com/y5mr4qef. 

• See the Jonas Brothers’ latest song and 
video, “Sucker,” at tinyurl.com/yx96dy8s. 
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In “The Division 2 ,” players can attempt to recover the Declaration 
of Independence from the National Archives, above and at left. 


W hen Stars and Stripes 
moved to its new 
offices a few months 
ago, I didn’t realize 
my desk was a great sniper posi¬ 
tion that could provide overwatch 
for teammates operating in the 
dark zone north of Capitol Hill. 

Or at least it could in the post- 
apocalyptic world of Ubisoft’s 
“Tom Clancy’s The Division 2,” 
which releases March 15. 

The third-person shooter is 
set in Washington, seven months 
after the introduction of a deadly 
virus that quickly swept through 
cities and left death and chaos 
in its wake. It’s the sequel to a 
2016 game set in New York City 
during the initial stages of the 
biological attack. 

The concept driving the 
game’s worldview is a cascading 
series of disasters, according 
to developers who came to the 
nation’s capital in late February 
to show off their work. 

In the game, the introduction 
of the virus was bad enough, but 
things got worse once panic set 
in. Suddenly, people would do 
anything to survive. Even that 
kindly neighbor was willing to kill 
to ensure the safety of his family. 

“It’s the panic that’s the 
dangerous thing,” said Chadi 
El Zibaoui, Ubisoft’s associate 
creative director. 

As services collapsed, authority 
started breaking down and thug- 
gish factions rose among the sur¬ 
vivors. Then a storm blew in and 
flooded much of the area around 
the Washington Monument. 

Before incorporating all of this 
into their game, developers had 
to re-create a disaster-free D.C. 

Their goal was to build a one- 
to-one reproduction of the city, 

El Zibaoui said. 

In the past, game developers 
were satisfied with a condensed 
version for their re-creations. 

The Empire State Building, 
Rockefeller Center or Chinatown 
might look like the real things 
but they’re smaller and closer 


together. But “Division” develop¬ 
ers wanted a full-scale replica. 

One of their first steps was to 
consult digital maps to get size 
and placement just right. 

“Once you have the geometry, 
that’s when the real fun begins 
for the team,” El Zibaoui said. 

Creative designer Julian 
Gerighty said teams took to the 
streets of D.C. to scout interest¬ 


Brian BowERs/Stars and Stripes 

ing areas and interview residents 
so they could get the city’s look 
and vibe right. It was important 
to “send people to these locations 
to see what makes them tick,” 
Gerighty said. 

“One of the main characters 
of the game is Washington, D.C., 
itself,” Gerighty said. 

The efforts paid off in a visu¬ 
ally striking and very faithful 


rendering of the city. 

I was thrilled to guide my 
agent down streets that I’ve 
walked for years. I saw the taco 
place with the art deco facade, 
the expensive pen store with the 
arches, the blocky department 
store and my favorite burger 
joint. I felt at home. Everything 
was in the right spot, the right 
shape and the right color. 

Cloe Hammoud, intellectual 
property researcher for Massive 
Entertainment, said it was vital 
to get things right — from build¬ 
ings to signage to police cars. 

She wanted gamers to say, “OK, 
this is D.C. It’s not New York 
anymore,” which is where the 
first “Division” was set. 

However, the digital city isn’t a 
perfect clone of the real thing. 


The names of stores, restau¬ 
rants, hotels and even some gov¬ 
ernmental facilities were changed 
to guard against legal trouble, 
Hammoud said. This explains 
why District Taco became an 
Asian restaurant and burger joint 
Ollie’s Trolley became a more 
generic eatery. 

In addition, sensitivity to im¬ 
portant cultural icons guided the 
presentation of certain memori¬ 
als. The World War II Memorial 
has been transformed into a 
monument of similar size and 
scope that’s dedicated to another 
cause. And the Vietnam Memo¬ 
rial is inaccessible altogether. 

“We are 70 nationalities work¬ 
ing on the game, but we always 
show respect,” Hammoud said. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 



DECONSTRUCTING 
A CITY 


‘Division’ developers bring Washington to life, 
then bring it to its knees for postapocalyptic game 


By Brian Bowers ■ Stars and Stripes 
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FROM PAGE 24 

After re-creating the city, 
developers had to determine the 
best way to destroy it. So, they 
turned to first responders and 
other experts to get an idea of 
how a cascade of disasters might 
affect Washington. It involved 
much more than filling the 
streets with wrecked cars, bags 
of trash and other detritus. 

The experts had advice on 
evacuation routes, emergency 
procedure and contingency 
plans. They could also explain 
how the city was affected by 
extenuating circumstances in 
the past. For example, much of 
the sprawling National Mall was 
given over to troop accommoda¬ 
tions and material stories during 
the Civil War and World War II. 
And as recently as 2006, pro¬ 
longed rainfall flooded the area 
around the Washington Monu¬ 
ment and filled the basements of 
many federal buildings, includ¬ 
ing the National Archives. 

These elements can be found 
in the game. The area around the 
Lincoln Memorial was used as a 
staging ground. Easily isolated 
Roosevelt Island was used to 
quarantine the sickest. And the 
Mall was used to house refugees 

— and as a mass grave for those 
who didn’t survive. 

Developers also had to 
determine the impact of failed 
emergency systems and proce¬ 
dures. When will supplies be 
exhausted? What happens if the 
team responsible for installing 
the flood barriers dies of the 
plague? These are the circum¬ 
stances that turn a disaster into 
a catastrophe — and propel the 
game’s action. 

‘“The Division’ is really about 
the fragility of these systems,” 
Hammoud said. 

When looking beyond the of¬ 
ficial response, the team tried to 
determine how the citizens would 
respond and incorporated that 
into the game. The residents of 
wealthy Georgetown immediately 
fled, leaving most of their posses¬ 
sions behind. The commercial 
districts were heavily looted in 
the early days. Many of the thick- 
walled governmental buildings, 
such as the Capitol, were acquired 
by ruthless thugs for use as bases 

— setting the stage for the game’s 
major conflicts. 

Additionally, three areas of the 
city have become “dark zones” 

— highly contaminated but filled 
with loot and deadly foes. These 
are the player-vs.-player arenas 
where everyone who moves is 
fair game. Nestled just inside one 
of these zones is the new home of 
Stars and Stripes. 

All that’s left of civilization is a 
few scattered settlements eking 
out a meager existence amid the 
destruction. It’s your job to rein 
in the chaos and rebuild civiliza¬ 
tion. As you lift up these settle¬ 
ments, they grow and are better 
able to provide the support you 
need to keep your mission mov¬ 
ing forward. 

“It’s not just about survival,” 
Gerighty said. “It’s about build¬ 
ing a better tomorrow.” 

When starting the game, you 
immediately learn that the White 
House has fared pretty well. It 
is your unit’s headquarters, so 
it has been well guarded and 
maintained — though it’s under 
assault when you first arrive on 
the scene. As you help civilians 
revitalize areas of the city, you 



“The Division 2” takes 
place in a dystopian 
Washington, D.C., where 
the Judiciary Square 
Federal Building, the 
new home of Stars and 
Stripes, can be seen. 


Players can visit the Smithsonian National Air and Space Museum, at left, which “Division 2” has repurposed into a weapons factory, at right. 



“One of the main characters of the game is Washington, D.C., itself,” 
said creative designer Julian Gerighty, stressing the importance of 
capturing the city’s look and vibe for “Division 2.” Here, he stands in 
front of the Lincoln Memorial. 


will gain assets that make your 
base more robust and helpful. 

Farther down the National 
Mall, the Air and Space Museum 
has been appropriated by a 
militaristic faction known as the 
True Sons. They have fortified 
the museum and are using it as 
an arms factory. It’s your mission 
to destroy the enemy and any¬ 
thing they’re using to manufac¬ 
ture weapons. 

El Zibaoui said the museum 
was selected as the site of a 
major battle because of its size 
and configuration. It’s essen¬ 
tially a very long line of galleries 


Photos by Brian BowERs/Stars and Stripes 


made of stone and glass, housing 
aircraft and spacecraft. In the 
game, this translates into a wide 
variety of fighting areas. 

Initially, the Lincoln Memorial 
was used as a base of operations 
for the Joint Task Force keeping 
order in the city. However, as 
supplies and support dried up, 
the base was abandoned. The 
memorial was then taken over by 
the True Sons. 

In creating the mission involv¬ 
ing this site, developers took ad¬ 
vantage of a little-known aspect 
of the memorial. Chad Chat- 
terton, lead environment artist 


• Video game stories are 
becoming big business in 
the literary world as well. 

See Page 38 for four book 
recommendations. 

at Massive Entertainment, said 
the monument’s builders needed 
to dig deep to reach bedrock so 
the structure wouldn’t sink into 
the marshy soil. The excavation 
left a cavernous undercroft, and 
developers used it to create a 
unique battle space. 

Sometimes developers took 
a step beyond what they found 
to create something new and 
intriguing. 

Just off the giant crossroads 
known as Dupont Circle is a tun¬ 
nel that was built for the city’s 
ill-fated streetcar system. The 
tunnel was used for mass transit 
for only 15 years before being 
closed in 1962. It lay abandoned 
until the 1990s, when a portion 
served as an underground shop¬ 
ping area for about a year before 
closing again. A few years ago, a 
stretch received a third lease on 
life when it opened as an under¬ 
ground art and concert venue. 

When developers visited, they 
found the gallery and remains of 
the 20-year-old shops and real¬ 
ized the space was ideal for “The 
Division.” However, it needed 
some tweaks. First, it was 
beyond the edges of the game’s 
map, so developers moved it to 
a different location. Then, they 


decided to play on the city’s 
heritage of secret operations 
and locations and created a Cold 
War bunker. Now, it’s the perfect 
place for gamers to explore, col¬ 
lect loot and tackle a unique set 
of enemies. 

The only landmark in which 
I had the opportunity to fight in 
the game and then tour in real 
life was the National Archives. 
This experience was enough to 
confirm the developers’ ability 
to integrate lifelike settings and 
compelling gameplay. 

In this mission, you are asked 
to recover the Declaration of 
Independence. 

While playing the game, I 
thought the mission was exciting, 
the battle spaces well designed 
and the challenges fun. When we 
toured the building the next day, 

I could see how developers took 
advantage of the building’s actual 
architecture to create and guide 
the encounter. In the rotunda, I 
could even see where the boss 
perched while he rained death 
down on my team. And I saw the 
real-life counterpart of the door 
that allowed a shotgun-wielding 
goon to shoot me in the back. 

The development team hopes 
that all of these landmarks 
— some among the most rec¬ 
ognizable on Earth — will help 
make the game compelling and 
the action feel urgent. 

“The stakes have never been 
higher,” Gerighty said. “Losing 
D.C. means losing America.” 
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GIRL POWER 

‘Captain Marvel’ directors bring feminism to the '90s, MCU 


By Jen Yamato 
Los Angeles Times 

D irectors Anna Boden and Ryan 
Fleck had a lot of fun pouring a 
dizzying array of zippy zingers 
and sci-fi action into “Captain 
Marvel,” the 1990s-set Marvel Cinematic 
Universe prequel starring Oscar-winner 
Brie Larson that marks the 21st install¬ 
ment in Marvel Studios’ multibillion-dol- 
lar comic-book franchise. 

For starters, the pair mined the ’90s 
setting for a bounty of nostalgic needle- 
drops — enough to make those who recog¬ 
nize them feel downright ancient — from 
the painstakingly replicated Blockbuster 
video store that Larson’s titular outer 
space hero crash-lands into in Los An¬ 
geles circa 1995, to the Game Boys and 
grunge music she encounters wandering 
the ’90s MCU like a super-powered alien 
fish out of water. 

They auditioned several cat actors 
before casting an uncannily expressive 
four-legged thespian named Reggie as 
Goose, the scene-stealing furry feline 
companion to future S.H.I.E.L.D. boss 
Nick Fury (Samuel L. Jackson). 

“We just knew,” Boden joked, seated 
next to Fleck in a Beverly Hills, Calif., 
hotel during a recent press stop, of the 
pivotal moment they cast their Goose. 

“He had star power.” 

Three other orange tabbies who share 
the role with soon-to-be fan favorite 
Reggie, she said, were more like “stunt 
doubles.” “There should have been an 
arbitration for credit on that,” Fleck said. 

But it was the relatable and feminist 
qualities of Captain Marvel’s journey that 
initially hooked the writer-directors on 
the story of Carol Danvers, a character 
with ties to the Avengers canon who made 
her comic-book debut in 1968. 

“Captain Marvel,” written by Boden, 
Fleck and Geneva Robertson-Dworet 


“Captain Marvel” is, 
notably, a film in which a 
woman overcoming her 
harshest, and primarily 
male, critics ... is key to her 
self-actualization. That’s 
something that was really 
meaningful for me.” f 

Anna Boden 

director, “Captain Marvel” 


(who also share “story by” credits with 
Nicole Perlman and Meg LeFauve), takes 
its cues from Kelly Sue DeConnick’s 
celebrated 2012 Marvel Comics run, which 
reintroduced the character as an Air Force 
fighter pilot who becomes Captain Marvel. 

Unlike many of her predecessors in the 
MCU with introductory origin stories, 
Danvers, played by Academy Award- 
winner Larson arrives on the big screen 
already a super-being. 

When the film opens — in space! — she 
boasts the ability to shoot powerful 
energy blasts from her fists, and is more 
than happy to make use of them as a sol¬ 
dier caught in a war between the milita¬ 
ristic alien Kree and their shape-shifting 
enemies, the Skrulls. 

Rather than discovering powers she 
could never have imagined, Danvers 
instead has to rediscover what makes her 
human. 

Returning to an Earth she doesn’t 
remember, she lands on the radar of 
government agent Fury, faces off with the 
Skrull leader Talos (Ben Mendelsohn) 
and reconnects with erstwhile BFF Maria 
Rambeau (Lashana Lynch), a friendship 
Larson calls the film’s real love story. 


“Captain Marvel” is, notably, a film in 
which a woman overcoming her harshest, 
and primarily male, critics — the ones 
who have said her entire life that she’s too 
emotional and can’t possibly make it on 
her own — is key to her self-actualization. 

“That’s something that was really 
meaningful for me,” Boden said, “be¬ 
cause when you’re doing something that 
you really care about and you put all you 
have into it, you experience a lot of emo¬ 
tions: self-doubt, fear, all of these things. 

It was so lovely to be making a movie 
about a character who learns to embrace 
all that.” 

“Captain Marvel” is, not insignificantly, 
the first in the Marvel Cinematic Uni¬ 
verse’s 11-year reign to center on a female 
superhero. And with “Captain Marvel,” 
Boden is the first woman to direct a Mar¬ 
vel movie. 

Marvel Studios head and Oscar-nomi¬ 
nated “Black Panther” producer Kevin 
Feige, who also produced “Captain Mar¬ 
vel,” says that inclusion has been a very 
long time coming to the MCU — both 
on-screen, in the form of the heroes who 
get to carry their own movies, and behind 
the camera. 

“I really do think that the talent was 
always there, but the talent wasn’t always, 
to be honest with you, on the lists that we 
were going through,” said Feige, speaking 
by phone days before the 91st Academy 
Awards, where “Black Panther” was nomi¬ 
nated for best picture — another first for 
the company and a rarity for the genre. 

“That has completely changed today. 
Not only because, with ‘Captain Marvel,’ 
we said, ‘We must hire a woman to direct 
it’ internally, but also because the entire 
world has changed. And there will be 
many more announcements to come. Put 
it this way,” he said enigmatically: “It’s 
only the beginning.” 


‘Captain Marvel’: 
Plucky and pleasing, 
but also predictable 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

For their latest installment, Marvel 
has gone for girl power, hiring its first 
female director, Anna Boden, and 
her writing/directing partner Ryan 
Fleck, to helm “Captain Marvel.” It’s 
the MCU’s first film led by a female 
superhero, starring Brie Larson. 

“Captain Marvel” is a plucky and 
pleasing, if predictable, excursion that 
burns brightly, if briefly. Fleck and 
Boden have crafted a superhero char¬ 
acter study that is bit of a feminist 
“Lethal Weapon,” a retro buddy cop 
charmer that drives home its female 
empowerment themes with needle 
drops of every popular hit by female- 
fronted ’90s rock bands. If only it 
weren’t also saddled with so much 
tremendously silly outer space alien 
mumbo jumbo. 

Rubber masks, ray guns and space- 
suits abound in the world of “Captain 
Marvel,” especially when we first 
meet the powerful Vers (Larson), a 
member of an extraterrestrial race 
of noble warrior heroes known as 
the Kree. She has a Jedi master-type 
named Yon-Rogg (Jude Law). The 
Kree wage war and launch stealth 
missions against the lizardy green 
Skrull aliens. The Skrulls capture 
Vers in hopes of finding a mysterious 
energy core, and during her ensuing 
escape, she ends up crashing into a 
Blockbuster Video on the planet C-53, 
aka Earth, in the mid-’90s. 

At first she’s a little like the Norse 
god Thor, all space jargon and hubris, 
bashing and crashing throughout Los 
Angeles, making an unlikely ally and 
friend in Special Agent Nick Fury (a 
digitally smoothed Samuel L. Jack- 
son). She discovers through her hazy 
maze of memories that she is Carol 
Danvers, a hot shot Air Force pilot 
who disappeared in a test flight crash 
six years ago, leaving behind a best 
friend, Maria (Lashana Lynch). 

Carol’s journey on Earth takes 
her back to herself, returning to her 
values, idiosyncrasies, the things that 
make her unique — flawed, brave, 
quirky and deeply human. While Yon- 
Rogg has been coaching her to keep 
her emotions controlled in battle, it’s 
only when Carol unleashes the full 
extent of her fury that things really 
get interesting, learning to fully un¬ 
leash all the potential she contains in 
her powerfully electro-charged fists. 
But most importantly, she rediscovers 
what’s worth fighting for. 

“Captain Marvel” hits every beat 
like clockwork, pulls every required 
emotional string, cues every favorite 
song, slides in all the quick burns and 
fan-serving asides. But it feels like 
formulaic, box-checking filmmaking. 

Larson is every bit as tough, 
empowering and even slyly funny 
as expected, but what’s unfortu¬ 
nately lacking is the unexpected. Even 
though “Captain Marvel” hits all the 
right notes, you can’t help but feel like 
we’ve heard this one before. 

“Captain Marvel” is rated PG-13 for sci-fi 
violence and action, and brief suggestive 
language. Running time: 124 minutes. 
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The toy soldiers here represent the Boxer War, the largest anti-colonial rebellion in modern China at the end of the 19th century 
that pitted more than 20,000 English, French, German, Italian and American soldiers against the Chinese. It is part of an antique 
toy collection at the museum. 


Painted in great detail, these tiny tin soldiers tell the stories of the 
formation of European armies during the Boxer War. 


Giovanni Battista Pittoni seemed to have a soft spot for 
painting young women in harm’s way. His “Olindo and 
Sofronia” was based on a popular epic poem about the 
Crusades. Spoiler alert: The couple would be rescued by 
female warrior. 


This famous 
Canaletto painting 
of Venice is among 
many works in an 
exhibition of 
18th-century 
Venetian painters. 
Titled “II Trionfo 
del Colore” — the 
triumph of color 
— it is on display 
through May 5 
at the Palazzo 
Chiericati 
in Vicenza, Italy. 


Tiepolo’s “The 
Immaculate 
Conception,” 
featuring the 
virgin Mary’s 
perfect oval face 
was painted for < 
Franciscan order 
that fervently 
supported the 
dogma of the 
Immaculate 
Conception. 


A visual feast 


Vicenza’s Palazzo Chiericati houses 
a stunning collection of Venetian 
paintings, antique toys and more 


By Nancy Montgomery 

Stars and Stripes 

O ne exhibition explores 

art history through seven 
rooms of spectacularly 
sensual 18th-century Ve¬ 
netian paintings. Another explicates 
a century of European military his¬ 
tory with a collection of thousands 
of tin soldiers. 

The Palazzo Chiericati, one of 
Vicenza’s municipal museums, is 
home to both exhibitions, which 
fascinate in very different ways. 

“II Trionfo del Colore” — the tri¬ 
umph of color — shows the develop¬ 
ment of 18th-century Venetian art 
and its impact on European art. The 
paintings, both religious and secular, 
of biblical and mythical scenes, 
landscapes, portraits and the city of 
Venice, are visual feasts by the art 
stars of their day, including Giambat¬ 
tista Tiepolo, Giambattista Pittoni, 
Canaletto and Francesco Guardi. 

Many of them are famous, many 
of them are huge, and all of them 
are a gorgeous riot of color and 
movement. 

The paintings are from Vicenza 
museum collections — and on 
loan from the Pushkin Museum in 
Moscow. The exhibition, which ends 
May 5, is said to represent “a new 
level of collaboration” between Ital¬ 
ian and Russian museums. 

The tin soldiers, on the other 
hand, are part of an impressive an¬ 
tique toy collection a Vicenza family 
recently donated to the museum. 
The exhibition includes a room full 
of toy trains, too, and other whimsi¬ 
cal items that today would probably 
be considered a choking hazard or 
likely to put someone’s eye out. 

The vast army of tiny tin troops 
painted in detailed uniforms repre¬ 
senting mostly European forces are 
lined up in at least three rooms of 
glass cases. The stories of the forma¬ 
tion of European armies and the 
wars in which real humans fought — 
many of them in imperial conquest 
— is briefly narrated on wall signs in 
Italian and English. The war stories 
start with the Napoleonic period and 
end with World War I. 

And although you wouldn’t expect 
it, there’s the connection to the 
Venetian paintings exhibition. 

The Venetian school ended along 
with the Venetian Republic at the 
end of the 18th century — at the 
hands of Napoleon’s armies. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Palazzo Chiericati, Piazza Giacomo 
Matteotti, 37/39, 36100 Vicenza 

TIMES 

9 a.m. until 5 p.m. Sundays through 
Saturdays; closed Mondays 

COSTS 

Museum entry is 7 euros for adults, 5 
euros for children older than 6. Free 
with military ID the first Sunday of 
the month. II Trionfo del Colore is a 
special exhibit costing 12 euros. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: +39 0444222811 
Website: museicivicivicenza.it/en/ 
mcp/index.php 

— Nancy Montgomery 
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Germany, Netherlands getting even spiffier 



G ermany is famously a work in 
progress — as is the nearby 
Netherlands — and that includes 
their sightseeing attractions. In 
2019, there’s good news and a few impor¬ 
tant warnings for the smart traveler. 

To handle its ever-increasing number 
of visitors, Germany is busy renovating 
sights and transportation, beefing up se¬ 
curity, and updating ticketing procedures 
for big attractions. For instance, in Berlin, 
advance tickets are now recommended for 
the DDR Museum, with displays about life 
in the former East Germany. The Mu¬ 
seum Pass Berlin, which covers a number 
of top sights and lets travelers avoid long 
lines, now includes my favorite museum in 
town: the German History Museum. 

While Berlin’s famous Pergamon Altar 
(usually on display in the Pergamon 
Museum) is being restored, you can still 
see bits of it at a nearby temporary exhibit 
called “Pergamonmuseum — Das Panora¬ 
ma.” The exhibit features a huge, wrap¬ 
around painting of the city of Pergamon 
in AD 129, some original sculptures from 
the altar, the largest piece of the altar 
frieze, and digital 3-D models. 

At Munich’s Residenz Museum, the 
Halls of the Nibelungen (Nibelungensaele) 
— with mythological scenes that were the 
basis of Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen 
— have reopened after a 10-year renova¬ 
tion. Also in Munich, the Alte Pinakothek, 
a world-class collection of European mas¬ 
terpieces from the 14th to 19 th century, 
has fully reopened after a long renovation. 
Major transportation changes — including 
a new 4 billion-euro S-Bahn tunnel and 
the renovation of Munich’s main train sta¬ 
tion — will cause years of disruptions. 


Expect even more crowds in the Bavar¬ 
ian Alps in 2020, as the town of Oberam- 
mergau hosts the once-every-10-years 
Passion Play. Plan ahead — tickets are 
easiest to obtain in a one- or two-night 
package deal that includes hotel, ticket, 
dinner and a shuttle. 

In Frankfurt, 
rebuilding of 
the neighbor¬ 
hood recently 
rechristened as 
the “DomRoemer 
Quarter,” just off 
the central Ro- 
emerberg square, 
is complete. This 
“new” develop¬ 
ment is actually a 
reconstruction of 
the half-timbered Old Town that had been 
destroyed during World War II. 

In the Rhine River town of St. Goar, 
restoration at the mighty Rheinfels Castle 
means that parts of the grounds — in¬ 
cluding the tunnels — can only be seen 
with a guided tour (bring a flashlight). In 
Trier, the Karl Marx House now includes 
displays with a vibrant and thoughtful mix 
of historical artifacts, interactive exhib¬ 
its, and contemporary art, which explain 
how the world impacted Marx and how he 
impacted the world. 

There’s also good news in 2019 about 
cultural attractions in the Netherlands. 

In Amsterdam, renovations are com¬ 
plete at the Anne Frank House. Tickets 
go on sale two months in advance, and are 
released gradually over the two-month 
period (if you miss out, keep check¬ 
ing back). If you can’t get into the Anne 


Frank House (or don’t want the bother of 
reserving), the Dutch Resistance Museum 
—just across town — is, for many, even 
more interesting (and never crowded). 

The Van Gogh Museum also has a new 
ticketing system: All visitors must book a 
timed-entry slot online. 

Just 30 minutes from Amsterdam, 
Haarlem is the hometown of Frans Hals, 
the portrait painter from the Netherlands’ 
17th-century Golden Age. While the main 
branch of the Frans Hals Museum still 
displays many of Hals’ greatest paintings 


and works by other Dutch masters, a sec¬ 
ond venue is now open, covering modern 
art influenced by Hals. 

Germany and the Netherlands are fa¬ 
mous for being well organized. With more 
visitors than ever, each country is making 
sure those who know their options — and 
how to navigate the crowds — can enjoy 
the best experience. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



TOP TRAVEL PICKS 



Rainer WEisFLOG/Courtesy of dam.germany.travel 


Colored eggs are scratch-decorated with traditional patterns. Many 
such treasures are now for sale at Easter markets. 


Mathaisemarkt a 
harbinger of spring 

If the recent warm weather 
isn’t enough of a hint of things 
to come, the appearance of 
Schriesheim’s Mathaisemarkt is 
a welcome sign that spring has 
just about reached Germany. 

Schriesheim, a handsome hill 
town along the Bergstrasse just 
north of Heidelberg, is the site of 
the Rhine-Neckar region’s first of 
many annual wine festivals. With 
its date at a time of year when 
people long for the warming 
rays of the sun and the return of 
outdoor life, the event is well at¬ 
tended, attracting about 150,000 
visitors over its two-weekend run 
in a typical year. 

The Mathaisemarkt, originally 
timed to coincide with the name 
day of Matthias on Feb. 24, dates 
back to 1580. In earlier times, it 
was also a significant horse and 
cattle market. In 1925, agricul¬ 
tural exhibitions were added 
to the program, and from 1970 
onward, the Mathaisemarkt was 
expanded to take place over two 
weekends. Nowadays, it’s cel¬ 
ebrated from Friday to Tuesday 
on the first weekend and from 
Friday to Sunday on the second. 

Things to do here are typical 
to many a volksfest and include 
riding on attractions, playing 
games of chance and snacking 
on traditional carnival fare and 
local specialties. 

One-off events include the 
Mathaisemarktlauf, runs of 
various distances for children 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


and adults. The main race, the 
10 km Volksbank Kurpfalz Lauf, 
starts at 2 p.m. March 9; same- 
day registration is possible and 
costs 12 euros. Online: mathaise- 
marktlauf.de. 

On March 10, the highlight 
event of a large parade made 
up of costumed marchers takes 
place at 2 p.m. Other things to 
enjoy include fashion shows, en¬ 
tertainment in the festival tent, 
an art exhibition and exceptional 
Sunday opening hours in the 
town’s shops on March 17. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y5h28d9b 

Crufts Dog Show 
in Birmingham 

What many term the great¬ 
est dog show in all the world 
unfolds in Birmingham, Eng¬ 
land through March 10. Of the 
some 27,000 dogs there, almost 
21,000 of them representing 


220 breeds compete for the title 
Best in Show. Not only are these 
pups cute and talented, they’re a 
cosmopolitan group, serving as 
informal ambassadors from 44 
nations. 

Competing breeds include 
everything from the beloved 
golden retriever to the rarest, 
the Belgian Shepherd Laekenois. 
Three new breeds debut in the 
show this year: the Black and 
Tan Coonhound, Russian Toy 
and White Swiss Shepherd. 

At Crufts’ ever-popular Dis¬ 
cover Dogs zone, visitors in the 
market for a new family member 
can check out some 200 breeds 
and speak to experts about their 
temperaments and needs. Other 
things to do at Crufts include 
watching agility, obedience and 
flyball competitions, or checking 
out exhibitors’ products aimed at 
dogs and those who love them. 

Crufts takes place at the Na¬ 
tional Exhibition Centre (NEC) 
in Birmingham. The entry 
price for an adult is 18 pounds 
on Saturday and 17 pounds on 
Sunday, while children ages 9-15 
pay 14 or 13 pounds. Entry to the 
Best in Show competition from 2 
p.m. March 10 costs 26 pounds. 
Online: crufts.org.uk. 

Easter Egg exhibitions 

If you can swing it, don’t miss 
the chance to see what wonder¬ 
fully creative and unexpected 
things can be done with the 
humble chicken egg or other 
natural materials. 


Here are just a few of the 
Easter egg markets taking place 
over the coming weekends: 

Vienna, Austria 
Schoenbrunn Palace, March 
6-23. 

Old Vienna Easter Market at the 
Freyung, March 5-22. 

Am Hof Handicraft Market, 
March 5-22. 

Prague, Czech Republic 

Wenceslas Square, April 6-28. 
Germany 

Dates are from ostereiermarkt. 
de. Some may charge admission. 
Bad Arolsen, Buergerhaus, April 
6-7. 

Bad Woerishofen, Kurhaus, April 
13-14. 

Bautzen, Haus der Sorben, 
March 16-17. 

Dautphetal-Friedensdorf, 
Buergerhaus, March 9-10. 
Eberbach Abbey, Eltville am 
Rhein, March 16-17. 


Graefelfing, Buergerhaus, March 
8 - 10 . 

Kaiserslautern- Siegelbach, 
March 23-24. 

Kandel, Bienwaldhalle, March 
16-17. 

Mannheim: Luisenpark, Fest- 
halle Baumhain, March 19-20. 
Marburg-Moischt, Mehrzweck- 
halle, March 23-24. 

Maulbronn, March 16-17. 
Michelstadt, Odenwaldhalle, 
March 30-31. 

Pocking, Stadthalle, March 9-10. 
Schleife, Sorbischer Kulturzen- 
trum, March 6-7. 
Schlierbach/Teck, Dorfwiesen- 
halle, March 23-24. 

Schorndorf, Barbara-Kuenkelin- 
Halle, March 9-10. 

Schwetzingen: Schloss Schwetz- 
ingen, noerdlicher Zirkel, March 
23-24. 

Uhingen, Schloss Filseck, March 
16-17. 
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Bill’s Restaurant in Bury St Edmunds, England, offers a weekly off-menu burger. On a recent visit, the 
creation was a black bean chili burger that had melted white cheese slathered over grilled chopped 
onions, a thick beef patty, lettuce and mildly spicy red peppers. 


After Hours: England 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you’re looking for a safe dining experience 
for a blind date or visiting family, then Bill’s 
Restaurant is an excellent choice. 

Bill’s offers a cornucopia of menu choices 
from all over the world along with several 
vegetarian options in 81 locations throughout 
England, Wales and Scotland. 

The menu literally caters for every occasion 
and dietary requirement. 

For adventurous diners like myself, there’s an 
off-menu weekly burger creation to surprise your 
palate while filling your belly. 

During my visit, the weekly special was a burg¬ 
er with black bean chili and melted white cheese 
slathered over grilled chopped onions, a thick 
beef patty, lettuce and mildly spicy red peppers. 

My chili burger included an order of very 
crunchy fries and demanded to be eaten with a 
knife and fork. The messy challenge made me 
focus on enjoying the burger one large pie slice at 
a time while ignoring the tables around me. Each 
bite of the succulent beef soaked in chili cheese 
was delicious and a victory over possible shirt 
stains. 

I chased the slight heat from the red peppers 
with Bill’s patented pink lemonade. The fizzy 
drink chilled my tongue with a burst of lemon 
and lime followed by a hint of carrot, apple and 
blackberry. 

My meal was over fast, and the service was 
quick even with the generous amount of time the 
waiter gave me to decide on my order. 

The overall experience reminded me a lot of 
going to a chain restaurant like Applebee’s back 
in the States. There’s nothing wrong with the 
place, but also nothing particularly exotic about 
it. 

Oddly, my family requested to eat at Bill’s Res¬ 
taurant on two separate occasions when they first 
visited me in England. 

The restaurant in Bury St. Edmunds used to be 
a bank, but now has an industrial interior design 
with exposed brick walls painted off-white and 
distressed table and cushioned chair arrange¬ 
ments instead of a vault. 

There’s also seating out front for crowd watch¬ 
ing and an easy-to-miss secret garden in the back. 

Bill’s Restaurant also offers a takeaway food 
service with orders placed online or over the 
phone. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Howard_Stripes 



Bill’s started out in 2001, when Bill Collison 
opened a small grocery store in Lewes, East 
Sussex, England. Now Bill’s products are 
available in each restaurant location and online. 


BILL’S RESTAURANT 

Address: 50 Abbeygate Street, Bury St Ed¬ 
munds IP33 1LJ, England. 

Directions: About a 26-minute drive from 
RAF Mildenhall via the A14 to Bury St 
Edmunds and the nearest parking available 
to the restaurant is the Angel Hill Car Park 
next to the Abbey Gardens. 

Dress: Casual 

Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Mondays- 
Thursdays, 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Fridays, 

8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sundays. 

Prices: Breakfast is served until noon and 
ranges from 4.50 pounds to 12.95 pounds 
($5.93 to $17.08); lunch from 11:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. with prices ranging from $2.95-$19.95 
and dinner available from 5 p.m. with prices 
ranging from $2.95-$19.95. A lunch set 
menu offers two courses for $11.95 or three 
for $14.95 and a dinner set menu has two 
courses for $16.50 or three for $19.50. 
Information: Phone: +44 (0) 1284 733822, 
website: bills-website.co.uk 

— William Howard 


Skip delivery tonight; make 
pizza at home - in a skillet 


America’s Test Kitchen 

Making pizza at home is 
gratifying, and it almost always 
tastes better than what you can 
get from delivery. But achiev¬ 
ing a pizza with a crisp crust in 
the home oven can also be a real 
challenge. 

You need to stretch the dough 
carefully, preheat a heavy bak¬ 
ing stone, and then swiftly slide 
the topped dough round into a 
hot oven, making sure the pizza 
maintains its shape. 

In searching for a foolproof 
method for cooking pizza when¬ 
ever the mood struck, we found 
that making truly great pizza is 
a breeze in a skillet. Our dough 
came together quickly in the food 
processor; after we let it rise, we 
rolled it thin and then trans¬ 
ferred it to a cool, oiled skillet, 
where we topped it with a fast 
no-cook sauce and slices of fresh 
mozzarella cheese. 

We placed the skillet over a 
burner to get it good and hot and 
to set the bottom of the crust. 
Once the crust began to brown, 
we simply slid the skillet into a 
500-degree oven. In the oven, 
the hot skillet functioned like a 
pizza stone, crisping up our crust 
in just minutes and melting the 
cheese. 



Skillet Pizza makes a crisp crust 
in the home oven achievable. 


We’ve featured a Margherita 
pizza topping here, adorning 
the sauce and cheese with just a 
sprinkle of basil. But if you’d like 
a more substantial topping for 
your pizza, feel free to sprinkle 
pepperoni, sauteed mushrooms 
or browned sausage over the 
cheese before baking; just be 
sure to keep the toppings light 
or they may weigh down the thin 
crust and make it soggy. 

The sauce will yield more than 
is needed in the recipe; extra 
sauce can be refrigerated for up 
to one week or frozen for up to 
one month. 


SKILLET PIZZA 


Ingredients 

Dough: 

2 cups (11 ounces) plus 2 table¬ 
spoons bread flour 

1 1 /s teaspoons instant or rapid- 
rise yeast 

3 A teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon extra-virgin olive 
oil 

% cup (6 ounces) ice water 

Sauce and toppings: 

1 (28-ounce) can whole peeled 
tomatoes, drained with juice 
reserved 

5 tablespoons extra-virgin 
olive oil 

2 garlic cloves, minced 

1 teaspoon red wine vinegar 

1 teaspoon dried oregano 

Vi teaspoon salt 

Vi teaspoon pepper 

8 ounces fresh mozzarella 
cheese, sliced Vi inch thick and 
patted dry with paper towels 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh 
basil 

Directions 

For the dough: Pulse flour, 
yeast, and salt in food proces¬ 
sor until combined, about 5 
pulses. With processor running, 
add oil, then water, and process 
until rough ball forms, 30 to 
40 seconds. Let dough rest for 
2 minutes, then process for 30 
seconds longer. 

Transfer dough to lightly 
floured counter and knead by 
hand to form smooth, round 
ball, about 30 seconds. Place 
dough seam side down in lightly 
greased large bowl or container, 
cover tightly with plastic wrap, 
and let rise until doubled in size, 

1 Vi to 2 hours. (Unrisen dough 
can be refrigerated for at least 8 
hours or up to 16 hours; let sit at 
room temperature for 30 minutes 
before shaping) 


For the sauce and toppings: 
Process tomatoes, 1 tablespoon 
oil, garlic, vinegar, oregano, 
salt, and pepper in clean, dry 
workbowl until smooth, about 
30 seconds. Transfer mixture to 
2-cup liquid measuring cup and 
add reserved tomato juice until 
sauce measures 2 cups. Reserve 
1 cup sauce; set aside remaining 
sauce for another use. 

Adjust oven rack to upper- 
middle position and heat oven to 
500 F. Grease 12-inch oven-safe 
skillet with 2 tablespoons oil. 

Transfer dough to lightly 
floured counter, divide in half, 
and cover loosely with greased 
plastic. Press and roll 1 piece of 
dough (keep remaining piece 
covered) into 11-inch round of 
even thickness. 

Transfer dough to prepared 
skillet and reshape as needed. 
Spread 'A cup sauce over dough, 
leaving Vi-inch border around 
edge. Top with half of mozza¬ 
rella. 

Set skillet over high heat and 
cook until outside edge of dough 
is set, pizza is lightly puffed, 
and bottom of crust looks spotty 
brown when gently lifted with 
spatula, about 3 minutes. 

Transfer skillet to oven and 
bake pizza until edges are brown 
and cheese is melted and spotty 
brown, 7 to 10 minutes. Using 
potholders, remove skillet from 
oven and slide pizza onto wire 
rack; let cool slightly. Sprinkle 
with 1 tablespoon basil, cut into 
wedges, and serve. Being careful 
of hot skillet, repeat with re¬ 
maining oil, dough, Vi cup sauce, 
remaining mozzarella and basil. 

Servings: 8 (Makes two 11- 
inch pizzas) 

Start to finish: 2 % to 3 Vi hours 
(Rising time: 1 Vi to 2 hours) 
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Touring the French Riviera 
on foot reveals what ships, 
buses would never let you see 


Friday, March 8,2019 


KNOW & GO 

For my eight-day, seven- 
night trek in the French 
Riviera, I booked through 
the Scottish company 
Hooked on Walking, which 
charges about $1,400 for 
one person. The company 
provided route instructions, 
maps, hotel bookings (with 
breakfast), luggage trans¬ 
port between hotels so you 
carry only what you need 
for the day, and two short 
taxi rides to avoid patches 
of road where there isn’t 
much point in walking. I 
walked about eight hours a 
day, including stops, cover¬ 
ing about 10 miles daily. 

— Josh Noel 


streets of the next town over, 
Villefranche-sur-Mer; I stopped 
there for a mushroom risotto 
and red wine lunch. Then I kept 
heading east, along the Riviera 
highway closest to the sea, called 
the Basse Corniche. A busload of 
tourists pointed cameras at the 
water and, farther on, a bottle 
of wine three-quarters full sat 
abandoned on the side of the 
road. I walked along the high¬ 
way’s twisting edge until hitting 
the next seaside town, Beaulieu- 
sur-Mer. 

My hotel was run by M. and 
Mme. Henri Albert, a middle- 
class couple with halting English 
who left the Paris suburbs 15 
years ago to move here. Their 18- 
year-old daughter, Anne-Louise, 
studied last year in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and spoke nearly perfect 
English. I asked how she liked 
living in one of the world’s most 
revered addresses. She can’t wait 
to leave. 

“I understand why people 
come here,” Anne-Louise said. 
“It’s beautiful. But I’d rather live 
in New York City.” 

Early the next morning I 
walked from the hotel to a 
boardwalk overlooking the 
Mediterranean, ready to tra¬ 
verse Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, a 
peninsula jutting into the wide 
blue ocean. 

A 6-mile stone path sand¬ 
wiched between the roaring 
waves and the million-dollar 
estates traces the peninsula’s 
coast, allowing access for 
whomever wants it. Tall walls 
topped by video cameras make 
clear who is permanent and who 
is just visiting, but so what? The 
homes are so tasteful and placid 
that they seem to be there for 
your pleasure. And the crashing 
waves, the air sweet with herbs, 
citrus and flowers, the craggy 
rocks filled with sea foam, they 
all belong to the people. 

Late that afternoon I wandered 
off the seaside trail to one of 
the peninsula’s highest points: a 
quiet church and its graveyard. 
On my way back to the trail, I 
encountered the single moment 
that made me most thankful 
not to be distracted by a car 
engine. Up in the trees, in every 
direction, songbirds sang in 
what sounded like nature’s most 
supersonic stereo. 

The next day began with a 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


Walking into the hills above the 
French Riviera rewards travelers with 
fine views of the Mediterranean Sea and 
handsome towns and ornate backyards. 


By Josh Noel 

Chicago Tribune 

W arned of absurdly 
high cab fares, I 
shrugged off another 
warning about Nice 
— its robbers and pickpockets 
— and decided to walk to my 
hotel from the train station. 

That mile of sidewalk was 
cracked and dirty, and the 
soft October breeze smelled of 
garbage and dog waste. Every 
other storefront was vacant, and 
laundry hung like the national 
flag. It felt nothing like Paris. It 
didn’t even feel French. It was 
Barcelona, Rome and Miami 
in a blender, and the names on 
apartment buzzers backed it up: 
Gasteau lived beside Marchi, 
who lived beside Evans. 

The Riviera may conjure 
images of lounging sun-kissed 
beauties in black sunglasses, but 
all I saw were hunched, hurried 
locals who withheld eye con¬ 
tact. Yes, there was a promise 
of grandeur — the gleaming 
Mediterranean Sea bobbed at 
the foot of the sloping avenues. 
But the street-comer condom 
vending machines were covered 
in graffiti. 

This was the South of France? 
Indeed, and it was an appropri¬ 
ate, if inauspicious, introduction 
to a place I’d be exploring for the 
next week on foot. I was about to 
embark on a growing European 
rage: the self-guided walking 
tour. My travels would take me 
from Nice to the Italian border 
— about 20 miles in a car but 
closer to 75 miles the way I’d be 
doing it. 

My boots would take me beside 
buzzing highways, up dirt trails 
and along seaside stone paths. 

A couple of short taxi rides 


would allow me to skip the most 
disagreeable patches, while sev¬ 
eral detours up mountains and 
around rocky peninsulas would 
let me savor the most beautiful. 

The allure was simple. Tour¬ 
ists most often experience this 
corner of the globe by cruise 
ship or bus. Locals, depending on 
their economic lot, prefer trains 
or helicopters. I wanted none of 
the above but to see all I could; I 
wanted to pull back the curtain 
and experience the real Riviera, 
its good and its bad. So I walked. 
Most of the time I followed a set 
of route instructions, but at times 
I called my own shots. 

And the first was walking from 
the train station, dragging my 
suitcase though western Nice 
— still unrobbed. But where 
were the high rollers? The glam¬ 
our? Those sun-kissed beauties? 
The answers, of course, were on 
the road. 

The next morning, I asked 
the front-desk clerk at my hotel 
about a neighborhood called 
Cimiez. Perched high above the 
city, it was supposedly one of 
Nice’s finer areas. She said it was 
worth a visit and circled on the 
map where I could catch the bus. 
I asked if I could walk. 

“I don’t think so,” she said. “It 
is too much walking up.” 

I didn’t explain my new and 
perhaps irrational dedication to 
walking. Instead I went out to 
side streets that were absent a 
single tourist’s guidebook or dan¬ 
gling camera, until reaching the 
wide, soulless corridor of pave¬ 
ment and cheap shopping that is 
Nice’s modern downtown (most 
of these Riviera towns have a 
new and an old downtown, the 
latter being the tourist center). 

I turned north, away from the 
sea, and began ascending. And 


up, up, up I went along twisting 
streets, past faded pink, yellow 
and green homes built into the 
hills to overlook the glisten¬ 
ing water. At its lower reaches, 
where the tourists moved, Nice 
was grim and poorly kept. In the 
hills, it became sedately beauti¬ 
ful. 

A couple miles on I reached 
Cimiez, wandering its 2,000- 
year-old Roman ruins and the 
neighboring Matisse museum, 
housed in the 17th century villa 
where the great French artist 
lived. At the heart of the neigh¬ 
borhood, in a large circular park, 
Sunday in France unfolded. It 
was a remarkable time of rev¬ 
elry and companionship: Dogs 
frolicked after kids who frolicked 
after soccer balls. Dads kicked 
soccer balls with their sons. 
Teenagers traded turns as goalie 
and shooter. 


Couples ate sandwiches and 
drank wine, a blond boy’s 6th 
birthday unfolded with a French 
rendition of “Happy Birthday to 
You” (same melody, just insert 
joyeux anniversaire), and ancient 
couples moved slowly hand in 
hand. 

As dusk approached, I headed 
back down the residential streets 
toward the shops and tourists of 
the “old” downtown, stopping at 
a library where dozens of uni¬ 
versity students studied at long 
tables with headphones in their 
ears. The scene was remarkable 
in its ordinariness. 

Then it was back to the board¬ 
walk along the Mediterranean 
to watch the sun sink in a warm 
orange haze while a band of gig¬ 
gly French Boy Scouts chased 
each other beside the sea. 

From Nice I headed east, to 
the 1,000-year-old narrow stone 


During a weeklong walk in the French Riviera there are plenty of 
opportunities for solitude, but hordes of tourists are not uncommon, 
such as in the medieval village of Eze, perched high above the shore. 
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warning. Apprised of my plans to 
walk north into the hills, Henri 
Albert suggested taking a bus. 

Instead, I set out through the 
streets of Beaulieu-sur-Mer 
and into the foothills. Up I went, 
sweating and puffing and gaining 
a better view of Saint-Jean-Cap- 
Ferrat with every step. 

My destination was at 1,400 
feet, a 4,000-year-old stone vil¬ 
lage called Eze. After an hour 
of ascending, it was a pleasure 
to reach the top of the mountain 
and realize that Eze was just 1 
flat mile up the road. 

But then I consulted the route 
instructions, and they ordered 
me to drop back to sea level on 
the mountain’s backside and 
climb — again — up to Eze. I 
won’t lie. I thought hard about 
taking the easy stroll across that 
blessedly flat mile. But I didn’t. 

I traversed a dirt trail down 
through a forest that could have 
been our Pacific Northwest. 

The path curled toward the 
sea and landed at Eze-sur-Mer, 
a town that is little more than a 
cluster of shops and a train sta¬ 
tion beside the sea. Then it was 
back up a winding, rocky trail 
called Sentier Nietzsche, named 
for the philosopher who sup¬ 
posedly thought deep thoughts 
during long walks there. 

After huffing and puffing back 
to the top, a pack of Americans 
arrived by bus in their Topsid- 
ers and pink polo shirts. I know 
it’s not fair, but it felt like they 
cheated. 

I caught my breath, consulted 
the route instructions again and 
— guess what? — I had to go 
higher still, to the peak of Mt. 
Bastide, another few hundred 
feet up. While most everyone 
else left by bus, up I went. At the 
top of Mt. Bastide I ran into the 
universal rule of international 
trekking: No matter how far 
or high you go, Germans will 
already be there. 

The next day, after an after¬ 
noon of walking the coast west of 
Monaco — pausing at a beauti¬ 
ful, jagged rocky outcropping 
called Cap D’Ail — I walked 
back to Monte Carlo, where I 
wandered for what felt like days 
before finding my hotel. Success 
only came after scaling a couple 
of chain-link fences, asking 
directions three times, uttering 
several profanities and getting 
an ice cream cone to restore my 
spirit. 

On the last day, near Beauso- 
leil, I made a decision: Walking 
no longer ruled. If I wanted to 
spend two hours on the beach, I 
would. And I did. 

But then it was time to climb 
again, so I turned away from the 
sea and went up a trail that took 
me past cats, graffiti and barking 
dogs. At the top I reached an¬ 
other piece of history, the village 
of Roquebrune, where parts of a 
1,000-year-old castle still stand. I 
took my dutiful tour and headed 
back down. 

Near the sea a sign alerted 
westbound motorists to the stops 
ahead: Monaco, Nice, Roque¬ 
brune, La Turbie and Beausoleil. 
I’d seen them all. On foot. 

The next morning I got up 
early and walked to Italy. It 
wasn’t part of the route, but it 
seemed like the right thing to do. 

At the border, I turned back to 
catch a train that would return 
me to Nice. The train undid in 40 
minutes what I’d done in a week 
on foot. 
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At Apollo Bar in Tokyo, Hidenori Komatsu’s highball preparation involves dancelike grace and precision. 

Photos by Liza WEissTUCH/For The Washington Post 


High point for the highball 

Whisky-based drink integral to social scene in Tokyo watering holes 


By Liza Weisstuch 
Special to The Washington Post 

L ike nearly every bar in Tokyo, 

Star Bar, a subterranean cocktail 
spot in a nondescript building in 
the humming commercial district 
of Ginza, features a highball on the menu. 
Unlike other bars in Tokyo, it calls its 
version a “Ninja Ice Highball.” That’s 
because the hand-cut ice block, a narrow 
rectangle with precise edges, is frozen in 
a manner that renders it clear to the point 
of being barely visible, making it appear 
as if the bubbles of carbonation are bounc¬ 
ing off a phantom object. It’s served in a 
Collins glass with an ever-so-thin lip. The 
fine bubbles and the whisky’s subtle malti- 
ness make me want to describe the drink 
as “refreshing,” but it’s too sophisticated 
to be considered in such vague terms. 

Later, at TwentyEight, a handsome bar 
at the posh Conrad Tokyo that looks out 
onto the city from the 28th floor, I ordered 
the highball. It appeared with an air of 
ceremony. Peter Mizutani, who goes by 
the title “bar captain,” brought a tray of 


as highballs. They’re as integral to social 
situations here as beer is in the United 
States and aperitifs are in Italy. 

“It’s traditional to put whisky and soda 
together. In a casual atmosphere, this is 
the way,” he told me. “Whisky is strong, 
but if you’re with friends and you want 
to keep drinking, this lends itself to an 
easy drink and good atmosphere. It’s very 
relaxed.” 

The highball is a riddle of a drink. It’s 
a simple mix of whisky, soda water and 
ice, but its combinations are infinite. Ice 
shape and density, glassware, the water’s 
carbonation intensity and minerality, the 
kind of whisky, the proportions, prepara¬ 
tion process and presentation all matter. 
Thing is, when something is so simple, 
there no room for error. There’s nothing 
to conceal a flaw. Simplicity is the drink’s 
magnificence and its vulnerability. And, 
like Coco Chanel’s little black dress or 
Thelonious Monk’s “’Round Midnight,” 
it’s the attribute that makes the highball 
so eternal, so universal, so open to varia¬ 
tion. It can be done elaborately, a platform 
for showmanship and creativity, or get 


items and arranged them on the high table more of a hurried treatment and still be 
before me next to a pair of calla lilies: a gorgeous. 


tall glass filled with dense ice cubes, a 
bottle of Yamazaki whisky, an individual- 
size bottle of soda water and a small glass 
dish of shredded lemon rind. He poured 
the whisky, then soda, slowly. The skyline 
twinkled in the background. We chatted 
about his passion for collecting whisky 
and visiting distilleries. He told me that 
in Japan, whisky is commonly consumed 


Hurried is the modus operandi at Maru- 
gin, an izakaya, Japan’s answer to the pub, 
in Shinbashi, a business district just south 
of Ginza. The bar, one amid many along 
the congested sidewalk, is not especially 
notable: there’s a long horseshoe bar in 
the middle, tall tables around the periph¬ 
ery for standing, paper lanterns and fat 
HVAC ducts suspended from the ceiling, 


the hiss of yakitori cooking on a grill. On a 
Wednesday night in November, it bustled 
with “salarymen,” local jargon for men in 
suits who go to bars late at night, straight 
from work. To accommodate the packed 
room, highballs are served from a ma¬ 
chine, a contraption that’s quite ubiquitous 
now throughout Tokyo. It was designed by 
Suntory, the Japanese whisky company, 
and this bar is where, in 2008, the first 
one was installed. Highballs are served 
on heavy rotation to the packed crowd in 
weighty mugs that are said to have 
been designed for working 
men’s hands. A depression for 
the thumb at the top of the 
handle ensures an easy grip. 

They’re made with Kaku, 

Suntory’s most omnipres¬ 
ent whisky. From no-frills 
izakayas to swish cocktail 
shrines, it’s so common, par¬ 
ticularly for highball-making, 
that to call for the spirit at a 
bar is simply another way to 
ask for a highball. 

The highball, which has 
its roots firmly planted 
in America, is a broad 
category that includes 
the Tom Collins and 
even the gin and tonic. 

But in the 1950s, to 
ramp up Japanese 
whisky’s visibility in a 
nation then dominated 
by beer, Suntory, 
which began making 


Highballs are so popular in Tokyo that nearly every one 
of the convenience stores sells several canned varieties. 



the spirit in the 1920s, introduced the idea 
of serving it with water in keeping with 
the Japanese preference for lower-alcohol 
drinks. This also made it food-friendly. 
Nobody ever actually stopped drinking 
highballs in the following decades, but 
with the company’s 2008 introduction 
of the gizmo that pours whisky and soda 
together from a familiar, draft-beer-like 
tap, the trend took off again. 

Throughout a week I spent in Tokyo in 
late fall, it became clear that the highball 
is every drink for everybody. 

In a no-frills ramen joint, 

I ordered one from a ram¬ 
shackle jukebox-like machine 
that also lets you select your 
noodles and broth and serv¬ 
ing size. It was delivered 
moments later to my seat in a 
traditional hefty mug, poured 
from the Suntory apparatus. 

I ordered them at a pocket- 
size bar in Golden Gai, a bois¬ 
terous labyrinthine district 
where there are supposedly 
more than 200 bars in the 
many multistory buildings 
and alleys behind them. 

My friend and I found 
ourselves at one where 
thin strips of dried fish 
are served with every 
drink. 

It was a comfortable 
place, the kind where 
a regular, a friend of 
the bartender, arrived 
from a gig with a gui¬ 
tar that he broke out 

CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 33 
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to play Creedence Clearwater Revival 
and Tom Petty tunes when he learned we 
were Americans. 

I ordered highballs at Samboa Bar, a 
higher-end spot with an old-world vibe. 
The first one opened in Kyoto in 1918. 

Now there are 14 throughout Japan. 

They’re known for iceless versions. The 
rationale, I learned, is that ice dilutes the 
drink as it melts. A bartender in a crisp, 
white jacket lined up four glasses and 
poured the ingredients in quick succes¬ 
sion. He worked in the Kyoto location for 
10 years, he told me. 

Bartenders who elevated the highball 
to an art form used to be few and far 
between. But with the growth of cock¬ 
tail culture, that changed. The notion of 
craftsmanship is not an ultimate achieve¬ 
ment, it’s an incremental process; it’s 
about learning by mastering the nuances. 
Highballs are nothing if not process. And 
the simpler the product, the harder the 
work. 

“Simplicity is the absolute expres¬ 
sion of mastery,” my travel partner Jake 
noted one day while we watched an ice 
pick-wielding bartender aggressively 
transform a dense ice cube into a sphere. 
“Being able to take basic ingredients and 
assemble them into something astound¬ 
ing is a mark of mastery. Any artist has 
access to the same tools and materials. 
The touch of the master’s hand is what 
creates something special, something 
with subtlety.” 

The Stradivarius of highballs is the 
one we witnessed at Apollo Bar. Hidenori 
Komatsu, who opened the dim cocktail 
den in 2013, has always been the sole 
bartender here. He plays only Tom Waits. 
Every night. (“It suits the place so well, I 
don’t need anything else,” he told me.) He 
wears a black silk button-down shirt with 
a black vest, and has precision engineered 
his method for making highballs. It starts 
with him flicking a switch to turn on a 
spotlight, transforming the bar into a 
stage. With that, the choreography begins: 
a hand-chiseled, coffin-shaped ice block 
goes into a crystal glass so thin that it 
yields to pressure. He dramatically flaps 
a bamboo fan over the ice to liquefy the 
surface with and prevent microfractures 
on contact with the room-temperature 
liquids. When ice cracks, bubbles find 
their way in and carbonation diminishes, 
Komatsu-San explained. Carbonation is 
the delivery system for whisky’s rich fla¬ 
vors. Temperature is crucial, too, he said. 
Colder liquid holds carbonation better. 

“I learned from a master and studied, 
studied,” he said. “Maybe I’ll make the 
best drink some day. At the moment I’m 
making the best I can, but there’s always 
room for improvement.” 

There’s an ancient Japanese philosophy 
called wabi-sabi, best translated as the 
beauty of imperfection. The pursuit of 
perfection is innate to artists and craft¬ 
speople here, but to reach it, the philoso¬ 
phy goes, is dangerous and an offense to 
the gods. Not to attempt it, though, is also 
an offense. But in that moment, drinking 
from a razor-thin-lipped glass as minus¬ 
cule bubbles carried whisky flavors and 
Waits sang his raspy yet ethereal dirges, 
perfection seemed tangible. 



Photos by James BouNGER/Stars and Stripes 

Visitors walk among giant colored eggs Feb. 27 during an interactive art exhibit at Japan’s 
Hiroshima Castle. The display, called Digitized Hiroshima Castle, runs through April 7. 

Digitized dreamland 

Interactive art display spreads color around 
Japan’s Hiroshima Castle and its grounds 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

I t takes only one touch to send waves 
of colored light sweeping across the 
ground in front of Hiroshima Castle. 

The walled garden in front of the 430- 
year-old structure has been turned into a 
glowing, interactive, nighttime wonderland 
honoring 400 years since the Asano Clan 
made Hiroshima its home. 

Built in 1589, the structure is considered 
one of Japan’s top flatland castles. The art 
display — called the Digitized Hiroshima 
Castle — is a celebration of Nagaakira Asano, 
the first of the Hiroshima daimyo, or feudal 
lords, taking control of the castle in 1619. 

His family maintained the castle for 12 
generations, approximately 250 years, before 
the castle and surrounding lands were re¬ 
turned to the emperor in 1869. 

The grounds surrounding the castle have 
been decorated with giant glowing eggs, 
called ovoids by the event designers. Some 
are more than 10 feet tall and change color 
and omit a sound unique to the new color as 
they are touched. 

That triggers the surrounding eggs to 
match the new color and tone, which spreads 
throughout the landscape. The result is a 
breathtaking visual and auditory experience 
where art and audience interaction collide. 

Additionally, the castle, which stands on a 
hill and towers over the surrounding trees, is 
bathed in ever-changing light. 

The nighttime skyline filled with Hiroshi¬ 


ma’s skyscrapers is visible above the trees 
from the center of the display. 

It’s an excellent opportunity to take some 
low-light photos with lots of color. However, 
flash photography and tripods/monopods are 
prohibited because they can interfere with 
others guests’ enjoyment of the park. 

Adults also can learn about the history of 
Japan’s warring period between the 15th and 
16th centuries, and the creation of Hiroshima 
Castle, while their children color a likeness 
of a famous general from Hiroshima. There 
are five generals to choose from, and each 
drawing is digitized after it is completed. 

The animated likenesses are then project¬ 
ed onto a large, interactive wall outside the 
coloring tent. As children touch each figure, 
a speech bubble appears containing a famous 
quote spoken by that military officer. 

The interactive wonderland, created by 
teamLab as part of its Digitized City art 
project, is open to the public daily from 6:30 
to 9:30 p.m. and runs through April 7. The 
concept behind the Digitized City art project 
is to use digital technology to turn a city into 
art without physical alteration. 

TeamLab is an interdisciplinary group of 
specialists that seeks to navigate the conflu¬ 
ence of art, science, technology, design and 
the natural world. 

The walk through the park is on nature 
trails, and the event organizers recommend 
that guests wear close-toed shoes. 


Hiroshima Castle is itself 
illuminated during the art show, 
which commemorates the 400th 
anniversary of the Asano clan 
taking ownership of the castle 
and surrounding lands. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

About a 20-minute walk 
from Hiroshima Station. A 
map can be obtained from 
the tourist desk outside the 
station. 

TIMES 

Open daily, 6:30 p.m. to 9:30 
p.m. Last entry at 9 p.m. 

COSTS 

1,000 yen (about $8.95) 
for adults and 650 yen for 
children 

FOOD 

Food truck near the en¬ 
trance serves hot chocolate 
and tea for 150 to 200 yen. 

INFORMATION 

Online: teamlab.art/e/ 
hiroshima 

— James Bolinger 
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Choice: Join the resistance at Disney’s ambitious Star Wars: Galaxy's Edge 


Star Wars universe, have set 
up a camp, hiding ships among 
shrubbery and building a base 
inside alien ruins — a twisting 
cave where digital schematics 
clash with remnants of a long-lost 
civilization. 

You fly the Millennium Falcon. 
You choose to help the Resis¬ 
tance. You opt to align with the 
evil First Order. You get thrown 
in a detention room of an impos¬ 
ing Star Destroyer — should you 
make it that far. First, a smuggler 
might need some info — which 
you, if you have a smartphone, 
have the scanner to get. 

Disneyland’s Star Wars: 
Galaxy’s Edge is designed as a 


This is a thing we all grow up doing, playing in our backyard with a cardboard 
box and imagining that it’s a spaceship. As we get older, we tend to think we 
no longer have that capability, but it’s in there. ’ 


place to engage, recognizing our 
culture’s shift to experience- 
based entertainment. 

If you want to bring home a 
droid, you build it in a cavernous 
warehouse with tool-shed-like 
fixtures, fishing for robot bits 
from an assembly line. Want a 
lightsaber? Hunt down a not-so- 
secret shop where you and just 13 
others will learn how to construct 
and use one under the guidance 
of a Jedi Knight sympathizer. 

And if you want to join 


the fight, you can do that too by 
using your phone to hack data 
ports. Then try to stay one step 
ahead of other guests in a con¬ 
stant tug-of-war for control of 
the fictional town of Black Spire 
Outpost. 

For Imagineering, it represents 
the culmination of about a decade 
of smaller, stealthier play tests 
throughout the Disney parks. 

“This is a thing 
we all grow 
up doing, 


Asa Kalama 

Imagineering developer 


playing in our backyard with 
a cardboard box and imagin¬ 
ing that it’s a spaceship,” says 
Asa Kalama, who has overseen 
the interactive experiences of 
Galaxy’s Edge and was instru¬ 
mental in the development of the 
gamelike flight simulator ride 
Millennium Falcon: Smuggler’s 
Run. “As we get older, we tend to 
think we no longer have that ca¬ 
pability, but it’s 
in there.” 
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Reflection of a new country music world 



‘I am a firm believer that 
doors don’t just open. 
You kick them open. ’ 


Jimmie Allen is normalizing the idea that the genre 
doesn’t necessarily mean Southern or white 


By Kristin M. Hall 


Country singer Jimmie Allen likes to 
tell a story about the first time he met 
songwriter J.P. Williams, who is blind, 
before they came up with Allen’s No. 1 hit 
single “Best Shot.” 

“I said, ‘I don’t know if anyone told you, 
but I’m black,”’ said Allen, 32. “‘So keep 
the black jokes to a minimum.’” 

Allen, who made history last year for 
being the first black artist to launch his 
career with a No. 1 single on the Billboard 
Country Airplay chart, isn’t afraid of jok¬ 
ing about the elephant in the room: He’s 
usually the only black man in the country 
song writers’ room. 

He and artists like Kane Brown, 25, 
who is biracial, are appealing to millen¬ 
nial and Gen Z listeners who aren’t tra¬ 
ditional country fans but are discovering 
country music in different platforms, such 
as streaming, YouTube and social media. 
That has allowed these black artists to 
succeed in a predominantly white musical 
landscape. 

“The folks that listen to Kane 
Brown and the folks that have 
started to listen to Jimmie Allen, 
many of them would not call 
themselves country fans,” said 
Nadine Hubbs, professor of 
women’s studies and music at 
the University of Michigan 
and the author of “Rednecks, 

Queers and Country 
Music.” 


small towns, rural life, love and romance 
and the simple pleasures of life. 

At the same time, Allen and Brown 
aren’t afraid to address race in their 
songs, which previously generations of 
black country artists weren’t always able 
to do. 

On his 2018 debut record on Stoney 
Creek called “Mercury Lane,” Allen co¬ 
wrote a song called “All Tractors Ain’t 
Green,” directly challenging stereotypes 
about being black, being rural and being 
able to sing about those things even 
though he’s not a white man from the 
South. 

“People always used to say, ‘You can 
grow up and be anything you want. You 
can be president,’ ” Allen said. “But until 
Obama became president, you couldn’t re¬ 
ally tell a black kid that you could be pres¬ 
ident because there wasn’t one. So I feel 
like representation is very important.” 

For generations, the African-American 
contribution to country music has been 
largely underappreciated, despite the fact 
that black musicians have been intrinsic 
to the genre’s origins and development. 
But Hubbs said there is more scholarship 
about country music like “Hidden in the 
Mix: The African American Presence in 
Country Music,” by Diane Pecknold and 
more artists like Rhiannon Giddens who 
are bringing attention to black American 
folk music. Hubbs said greater knowledge 
about race and country music trickles 
down into popular culture. 

Pride is the subject of a recent PBS 


Certainly, there’s not a sea change, but 
there is incremental change even as the 
genre is shrinking its gender diversity. 
Last year, three artists who are minori¬ 
ties, Allen, Brown and Darius Rucker, 
scored No. 1 country airplay hits, which 
is only slightly less than the four female 
artists who reached the top spot with their 
own songs or as a duet partner. 

Brown and Allen are skilled at reaching 
new audiences through social media, with 
Brown even scoring a record deal because 
of his country covers on Facebook. Allen, 
who has the charisma of a seasoned TV 
pro, posts a lot of pictures on Instagram of 
his adorable 4-year-old son or his trips to 
Disney World. 

Brown has had a lot of crossover oppor¬ 
tunities, singing with artists like Camila 
Cabello and Khalid, while Allen, 
who is newer to the genre 
and has had fewer col¬ 
laborations, has pop and 
rock influences in his 


music. 

Both still hold 
tightly to their coun¬ 
try roots and their 
country vocals 
and they are 
well-versed in 
country music history, 
Hubbs said. Like Char¬ 
ley Pride and Rucker, 
Allen sings about 

traditional country 
music themes of 


“American Masters” special detailing his 
upbringing out of segregation to become 
CMA entertainer of the year. And both the 
Grand Ole Opry and the Country Music 
Hall of Fame and Museum have honored 
Ray Charles in recent months for opening 
many people’s eyes to what was previously 
considered white hillbilly music. 

Charles’ classic 1962 record, “Modern 
Sounds in Country and Western Music,” 
was also finally released this month on 
streaming services, hopefully to bring in a 
new generation of listeners to his country 
records. 

“Right now folks on social media, the 
younger generation of music lovers are 
getting the memo that country music was 
never so-called pure white music,” Hubbs 
said. 

Jon Loba, the executive vice president 
of BBR Music Group, which has top art¬ 
ists like Jason Aldean, as well as rising 
stars like Lindsay Ell and Dustin Lynch, 
didn’t really consider signing Allen as a 
riskier choice than any other new artist. 

“I had every confidence that Jimmie 
and his music were going to be given a 
shot,” Loba said. “Then we just have to 
pray that it connects with the consumer.” 

Allen’s debut song reached the top slot 
on the airplay chart for three non-consec- 
utive weeks, proving that he had staying 
power. 

“That was another reason why taking 
the shot with Jimmie was so exciting for 
me,” Loba said. “If you have compelling 
music and you have a compelling artist, 
for the most part listeners in the genre 
don’t care (about race).” 

Allen is nominated for new male artist 
of the year at the Academy of Country 
Music Awards in April, and if he wins, 
he will make another notch in the history 
books as the first black artist to win that 
award. For Allen, his song “Underdogs” is 
a motto for him as he’s struggled to prove 
himself in the music industry. 

“I am a firm believer that doors don’t 
just open. You kick them open,” Allen 
said. “I feel like having a chip on your 
shoulder is good. It motivates you.” 



What to 
know about 
Solange’s 
new album, 
‘When I 
Get Home’ 


By Elahe Izadi 

The Washington Post 

I t’s finally here: Solange released her 
highly anticipated follow-up to 2016’s “A 
Seat at the Table” at midnight on Feb. 28. 
The artist wrote and produced the 19- 
track “When I Get Home,” which clocks in just 
under 40 minutes. 

The anticipation and excitement built 
throughout the week among her fans, as Sol¬ 
ange began posting videos, photos and music 
on her social media accounts. 

“I’m filled w so much joy right now!!! ” 
Solange wrote on Twitter when she announced 
the release. “I can’t thank y’all enough for this 
moment and for all the feelings i feel in my 
body! I’m bringing home w me everywhere I 
go yalll... Your love lifts me up so high.” 

“When I Get Home” is Solange’s fourth 
solo album; her prior album was a critical hit, 
with the track “Cranes in the Sky” winning a 
Grammy for best R&B performance. 

Here’s what you need to know about the new 
album: 

How can I listen? Unlike her sister, Be- 
yonce, who tends to first release her new work 
exclusively on Tidal, Solange’s album was 
immediately available to stream on all stream¬ 
ing platforms, including Spotify, Apple Music, 
iTunes and more. 

How did she tease the release? The first 
clear sign that new music was forthcoming 
came through Solange’s takeover of Black- 
Planet, where she posted highly-stylized pho¬ 


tos and videos, along with concert dates. 

Solange’s use of BlackPlanet as her pri¬ 
mary promotion platform served as cultural 
commentary in and of itself; the popular late 
’90s-early aughts site, one of the most visited 
black-oriented websites for years, was also a 
pioneer in online social networking. 

She then posted short videos with new music 
on BlackPlanet, Twitter and Instagram. 

How did she pay homage to her home¬ 
town? It’s fitting that an album called “When I 
Get Home” would be dripping with references 
to Houston, Solange’s hometown. The track¬ 
listing contains several references to Houston 
streets, landmarks and musical styles. 

“The album is an exploration of origin,” 
reads a news release announcing the album. 

“It asks the question, how much of ourselves 
do we bring with us versus leave behind in our 
evolution. The artist returned to Third Ward 
Houston to answer this.” 

Even the promotion of the album had 
Houston references. Before the album release, 
Solange posted a video snippet on Instagram 
with a caption telling people to call 281-330- 
8004. That phone number once belonged to 
Houston rapper Mike Jones; he set up the line 
for his fans to call him and find out where he’s 
performing, and he’d shout it out onstage and 
in songs (at his peak, he said he would receive 
30,000 to 40,000 calls a day). 

If you could get past a busy signal, you could 
hear snippets of the not-yet-released songs. 

After the album dropped, Solange an¬ 
nounced nine “album experiences” taking 


place in various Houston locations on March 
2, including at a church, tire shop, hair salon, 
theater and museum. 

Who are listed as collaborators? You can 
hear a range of people on the album, includ¬ 
ing Gucci Mane; Tyler, the Creator; Chassol; 
Playboi Carti; Standing on the Corner; Panda 
Bear; Devin the Dude; The-Dream; Sampha; 
and Raphael Saadiq. There also are samples 
from Debbie Allen, Phylicia Rashad, poet Pat 
Parker and Scarface, who also all hail from 
Houston’s Third Ward. 

What does it sound like, and what’s the 
track list? This isn’t a replica of “A Seat at the 
Table,” with direct song titles such as “Don’t 
Touch My Hair” and several interludes of 
Solange’s parents and Master P discussing 
racism, black pride and self worth. “When I 
Get Home,” with tracks that breeze effort¬ 
lessly from one to another, has a more cosmic 
and dreamlike quality, while also nodding to 
Houston’s chopped-and-screwed sound. 

The collaborators on the album, just like 
Solange, don’t impose themselves on the 
music. Some tracks, such as “Almeda” (“Black 
skin, black braids / Black waves, black days 
/ Black baes, black days / These are black- 
owned things”) could easily become cruising 
anthems. 

She does have interludes and samples, in¬ 
cluding Allen reciting her mother’s poem, “On 
Status,” and a well-known clip of two members 
from Crime Mob (of “Knuck if You Buck” 
fame) arguing over holding a mic. 
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Yola 

Walk Through Fire (Easy Eye Sound) 

Yola’s “Walk Through Fire” is 
a scrumptious period piece of an 
album, its strings, harpsichords, 
steel guitars, electric pianos 
and harmoniums evoking the 
sophisticated country and soul 
of the late ’60s of Dusty Springfield or, more recently, 
Nick Lowe. 

The record’s style is also the work of Dan Auerbach 
(Black Keys), who lately has done similarly successful 
vintage productions for Dr. John, Robert Finley and 
Shannon Shaw. 

Recorded in Auerbach’s Easy Eye Sound Nashville 
studio with aces (Gene Chrisman, Bobby Wood, Billy 
Sanford, Russ Pahl) whose resumes include a genuine 
roster of music legends, the songs achieve a natural 
dose of authenticity, even though they’re originals 
written by Yola and Auerbach, with Wood and other 
collaborators. 

Yola — born near the southwest English city of Bris¬ 
tol, a cum laude graduate of the school of hard knocks 
and briefly a member of Massive Attack — reveals her¬ 
self to be kind of female Glen Campbell, a rhinestone 
cowgirl, if you will, with a similarly powerful yet effort¬ 
less and honeyed voice beautifully conveying multiple 
shades of feeling, like on first track “Faraway Look.” 

The melody of “Shady Grove” has the unforced 
simplicity of a children’s melody, but the lyrics’ la¬ 
ment is all grown up, while “Ride Out in the Country” 
describes a badly needed refuge from a relationship not 
worth saving. 

Fiddle and dobro put the title track, co-written with 
Dan Penn, on the country side of the scales, and “Lone¬ 
ly the Night” further confirms Yola’s vocal talents, as 
does the Simply Red-like “Keep Me Here,” with Vince 
Gill singing harmony. 

A few tracks with more spirited rhythms would have 
made “Walk Through Fire” an even more combustive 
listen, but there’s plenty of quality on hand and Yola is 
definitely a keeper. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 


Mark Humphrey/AP 



Weezer 

Weezer/The Black Album (Crush/Atlantic) 

The reason why the now-beloved “Sat¬ 
urday Night Live” skit where old-school 
Weezer purist Leslie Jones and recent 
Weezer defender Matt Damon have a 
knockdown, drag-out fight works is be¬ 
cause it rings so true. 

Sure, that kind of intense fandom debate could work for 
many things in pop culture. But it works exceedingly well for 
Weezer, exactly because of their albums like their latest, “Wee¬ 
zer,” dubbed “The Black Album” because of its cover photo. 

“The Black Album” is sure to spawn countless debates on its 
own because Weezer tries numerous styles without always suc¬ 
ceeding. The opener “Can’t Knock the Hustle” (not a remake of 
the Jay-Z song, although singer Rivers Cuomo should probably 
put that on his spreadsheet of potential covers) finds Weezer 
putting its own twist on a hip-hop groove by injecting it with 
Latin samples, Spanish phrases and Cuomo’s near-rapping. 

The closer, “California Snow,” has Cuomo offering Kanye-like 
rhymes on the verses over Yeezus-like synthesizer riffs to show 
how effective hip-hop Weezer can really be. 

For years now, it’s been hard to tell how seriously we should 
take Weezer’s lyrics and how truthful Cuomo is being when he 
sings them. So, on “I’m Just Being Honest,” when he takes the 
most straightforward rock arrangement and uses it to won¬ 
der about why he gave his opinion on a fan’s band’s music, is 
Weezer just trolling us as fans? The song “Too Many Thoughts 
in My Head,” which finds Cuomo “overwhelmed by Netflix 
options,” seems like it may also be referring to all the eclectic 
influences on “The Black Album,” from the Beach Boys-ish 
“High as a Kite” and “Piece of Cake” to the Brazilian-tinged 
“Byzantine” and the ill-advised reggae-lite of “Zombie Bas¬ 
tards.” 

“The Black Album” shows that Weezer is happy to experi¬ 
ment, but it might be even happier to fuel the “SNL” debate. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 
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Hayes Carll 

What It Is 
(Dualtone) 

Dysfunctional 
relationships 
abound on Hayes 
Card’s new 
album, from 
the one-on- 
one wounds described in the opener 
“None’ya” to the cultural divide of 
“Fragile Men.” Even so, there’s a sunny 
lilt to the sardonic Texan’s familiar 
warble on the title cut, and a sweetness 
to the 12-song set that suggests it ben¬ 
efited from a woman’s touch. 

Card’s fiancee, singer-songwriter 
Allison Moorer, co-wrote half of the 
material on “What It Is” and also co¬ 
produced the album. Perhaps she had 
a hand in the album’s most moving mo¬ 
ment — the surprising, cinematic swed 
of a string orchestra midway through 
“Be There,” a lament on distrust. 

Card also uses strings elsewhere, and 
horns as wed, broadening his palette to 
achieve a wide variety of musical styles 
— from the banjo shuffle of the title cut 
and the fiddle boogie of “Times Like 
These” to the boozy Stones-y romper 
“Beautiful Thing.” There’s even a flute 
on the closing pledge of devotion, the 
lovely “I Will Stay.” 

The common denominator is Card’s 
deft lyrical touch. He can deliver wry 
social commentary, such as on “Fragile 
Men” and “Wild Pointy Finger,” without 
antagonizing anyone. And regarding 
domestic issues, he knows how to make 
the personal universal, which is why 
“Jesus and Elvis” becomes much more 
than just a song about a bar. 

That’s “What It Is” — Card’s prettiest 
album, and perhaps his best. 

— Steven Wine 
Associated Press 



Florida Georgia Line 

Can’t Say I Ain’t Country (Big Machine) 

Florida Georgia Line protests a lot on its 
new album, “Can’t Say I Ain’t Country.” 

“You can say you don’t like my truck,” 

Tyler Hubbard and Brian Kedey sing in 
the title track. “You can say that I talk 
and I dress ad funny, but you can’t say I 
ain’t country.” 

That’s the kind of projection and misdirection we see a lot 
these days. While few people complain about trucks or joke 
about the way Nashville folks talk or dress, there are probably 
way more who question — rightly or wrongly — how country 
Florida Georgia Line is. 

After ad, this is the duo who teamed up with pop star Bebe 
Rexha for “Meant to Be,” a song that topped the country charts 
for 50 weeks with its mix of pop ballad, hip-hop beats and 
country twang. They have collaborated with the Backstreet 
Boys, EDM producer Alesso and actress-tumed-pop-singer 
Hailee Steinfeld. And their breakthrough hit was a remix of 
“Cruise” with rapper Nelly. 

There’s nothing wrong with any of that, but walking away 
from it, now that people are starting to tire of the “bro coun¬ 
try” domination they helped build, seems a bit calculated. The 
current single, “Y’all Boys,” hammers home the Florida Geor¬ 
gia Line talking points, ribbing people who lock their doors 
and declaring, “You mess with one of us, you get us ad boys.” It 
doesn’t sound organic. It sounds test-marketed and political. 

“Can’t Say I Ain’t Country” is wed-crafted, especially when 
Florida Georgia Line adopts bits of alt-folk into “Simple.” But 
the craftsmanship is marred with weird ideas like the col¬ 
laboration with R&B singer Jason Derulo for the country-soul 
mash-up “Women,” an ode to “beautiful women, we’re ad bet¬ 
ter off with them right by our side.” 

Sadly, that future single will get more airplay than Grammy- 
winning women like Kacey Musgraves, who struggle to get 
played by their side on country radio. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 



The Specials 

Encore (Island) 

Given that it’s 
been 20 years 
since there’s been 
new music from 
the Specials, who 
led a ska revival 
in Britain at the dawn of the 1980s that 
had little imprint on the U.S., it’s rea¬ 
sonable to approach “Encore” with few 
expectations. 

Time for an adjustment. This is a 
bracingly fresh and relevant disc, by no 
means a limp nostalgia exercise. The 
Specials fight through cynicism in poli¬ 
tics and address gun control, women’s 
rights and Black Lives Matter without 
sounding like scolds. 

“Vote for Me” puts modern politicians 
to the test behind a rock-steady groove 
that musically echoes the band’s 1981 
hit “Ghost Town.” Lynval Goulding ties 
together racism experienced by him 
and his Jamaican immigrant father in 
Britain and the United States in “BLM.” 
Guest vocalist Saffiyah Khan’s “Ten 
Commandments” is a feminist anthem. 
“I shall not be candy on your arm,” 
she raps. “I shall be seen and I will be 
heard.” Elsewhere, singer Terry Hall 
explains depression in a moving spoken- 
word piece. 

The Specials smoothly update their 
sound, with the 1970s-style funk of the 
opening cover song, “Black Skin Blue 
Eyed Boys,” similarly signaling that the 
past won’t box them in. 

“Encore” contains a second disc with 
live versions of past favorites from a 
recent tour. Probably intended to entice 
old fans, it’s strictly a bonus. The new 
music stands on its own. 

— David Bauder 
Associated Press 
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Books about gaming becoming big business 


By Alex Rubens 
Special to The Washington Post 

A s video games have become 

more mainstream, books about 
them have followed suit. It makes 
sense that historians would start 
to cover the booming industry with the 
same intensity as writers covering film, 
for example. But do people really want 
to read about something so experiential? 
Apparently. These types of books, from 
gaming guides to histories, are continu¬ 
ally hitting the best-sellers lists; some are 
even set for television adaptations. So, 
what should you read? It’s dangerous to go 
alone, so take this helpful list of gems. 

'Console Wars' 

Blake J. Harris 

In the early 1990s, there was only one 
gaming console that kids put on their 
Christmas lists: the Nintendo Entertain¬ 
ment System. Atari was long gone, having 


suffered a horrendous fate in the Great 
Crash of 1983, and Nintendo was dominat¬ 
ing the market unchallenged — at least, 
until Sega came along. Written as a narra¬ 
tive retelling, “Console Wars” chronicles 
the internal struggles and genius moves 
that allowed a ragtag group to take on 
Goliath with the help of some genius guer¬ 
rilla marketing. It’s a fun, wildly revealing 
expose that’s currently being turned into a 
limited series produced by Seth Rogen. 

'Art of Atari' 

Tim Lapetino 

In an era when getting someone to drop 
a quarter in a machine was everything, 
good art direction ruled the world. Taking 
advantage of the artwork that adorned 
arcades in the 1980s, “Art of Atari” is a 
masterful collection of every title from 
that time — capturing what made each 
game unique while showcasing the breath¬ 
taking images that complemented such 
technologically simple games. 


'The Game Console' 

Evan Amos 

The video game industry tends to do a 
horrible job of documenting its history; 
many of its biggest hits are lost to time 
as a result of depreciated servers or 
lapses in new hardware optimization. The 
highly detailed “The Game Console” is 
an exception, documenting everything 
from the precursor to Pong to the current 
generation of consoles, like the PlaySta¬ 
tion 4 and Nintendo Switch. 

'Masters of Doom' 

David Kushner 

Doom paved the way for modern shooters 
with its ultraviolent battle through hell, 
but how did we go from pellet-eating Pac- 
Man to shotgunned demons? “Masters of 
Doom” explains, while also digging deep 
into how such mind-blowingly successful 
games led to so much more of the same. 





THE ({/ 
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'Hunting LeRoux’ 

Elaine Shannon 

Paul LeRoux was a ruthless 
killer who took the traditional 
methods of organized crime 
and mixed them with modern 
technology. His team of merce¬ 
naries were ex-military men who 
murdered his enemies without 
hesitation or remorse. With so 
many layers to his enterprise, 
LeRoux was able to stay hidden 
in the shadows while he raked 
in the money and others did his 
dirty work. 

A few elite Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) agents 
saw a pattern, and uncovered the 
truth. They realized that with all 
of LeRoux’s worldwide resources 
in technology, drugs, weapons 
and people, it would not be easy 
to take him out. 

These agents worked for a 
division called the 960 Group, 
essentially the elite of the elite. 
They hatched a bold plan to 
infiltrate LeRoux’s operation by 
using the same methods that had 
given their target so much suc¬ 
cess: a combination of modern 
technology and men willing to 
risk their lives undercover. 

What follows is a gripping true- 
crime tale that is both unbeliev¬ 
able yet realistic. Investigative 
journalist Shannon takes readers 
beyond the fly on the wall and 
puts them into the heart of every 
action and situation. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


'The Killer Collective' 

Barry Eisler 

Eisler has assembled the most 
memorable characters from his 
14 previous novels and given 
each major roles in his new novel. 
Among them: Livia Lone, a Seat¬ 
tle sex crimes investigator; John 
Rain, an assassin who specializes 
in “natural causes”; deadly black 
ops soldiers Ben Trever and 
Daniel Larison; and the pair’s old 
commander, Scott Horton. 

Someone who wants to remain 
unknown uses Horton to arrange 
a hit. He’ll pay Rain a million 
dollars to kill a cop and two FBI 
agents if the hit man can make the 
deaths appear accidental. 

After Rain turns down the 
job, an airliner carrying the FBI 
agents crashes into Lake Michi¬ 
gan. A team of assassins tries to 
bushwhack Lone and botches the 
job. And Horton and Rain barely 
escape when the unknown bad 
guy tries to tie up loose ends. 

Lone and the FBI agents had 
been marked for death after 
uncovering a pedophile ring in¬ 
volving six Secret Service Agents. 
Such a scandal would be embar¬ 
rassing, of course, but would 
someone really bring down an 
airliner to cover it up? Clearly, a 
more nefarious conspiracy involv¬ 
ing higher-ups must be at work. 

The plot is full of twists, the 
prose is muscular and the action 
unfolds at a torrid pace. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 


'The Latecomers' 

Helen Klein Ross 

Bridey Molloy, one of the mil¬ 
lions of poor Irish flooding into 
New York’s Lower East Side in 
the early 20th century, teams up 
with Connecticut lady Sarah Hol- 
lingworth to raise her son. Sarah 
will be the adoptive mother, 
Bridey will be the nursemaid, 
and the two will never tell a soul 
where Vincent came from. 

“Sarah was his mother. She 
would always be his mother. But 
he was raised by the woman 
who’d given him birth,” Ross 
writes. 

Such an uncomfortable al¬ 
liance brings the expected 
tensions, but it all could have 
worked out, if not for the arsenic. 

Ross gives the novel an epic 
sweep of history, ranging from 
1908 to 2018, with New York 
as its epicenter. We watch the 
convulsions of history, from Pro¬ 
hibition to the Sept. 11 attacks. 
But the power of the story comes 
from the interlocking narratives 
of the family drama, told in turn 
by Bridey, Sarah, Vincent and 
their descendants. We inhabit 
each character and see from their 
perspectives the intersections of 
class, gender and privilege. 

We learn that there is more 
than one deep, dark secret at 
the Hollingworth estate. Indeed, 
each generation has hidden 
something from the others. 

— Maureen McCarthy 
Star Tribune/TNS 


'Never Tell' 

Lisa Gardner 

What seems like a slam-dunk 
case turns into something myste¬ 
rious in Gardner’s latest featuring 
Boston Detective D.D. Warren. 

The police receive a report of 
shots fired inside a home, and 
when they arrive find a woman 
holding a gun and standing over 
a man’s dead body. It is soon 
determined that the woman is 
Evie Carter, and her husband is 
the victim. 

Warren arrives on the scene 
and her initial investigation 
reveals a weird anomaly: the 
husband has three bullet holes, 
but his laptop has 12, making the 
contents unrecoverable. What 
makes even less sense is that 
Warren recognizes the woman 
from years earlier. Evie was one 
of her first cases when she joined 
the police force, which involved 
her accidentally shooting and 
killing her father. 

Evie initially confesses to the 
crime of murdering her husband, 
but then claims that she came 
home to find her husband’s body. 
She picked up the gun and shot 
the computer until the gun ran 
out of bullets. If her story is true, 
why did she feel the impulse to 
do something so strange? 

Fans of Gardner’s novels will 
consider this one of her best, and 
newcomers will be in awe of the 
compelling story. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


'The Nowhere Child' 

Christian White 

Kim Leamy has a quiet life 
teaching photography at a school 
in Australia. Her loving mother, 
Carol, recently died, but she has 
a solid relationship with her sup¬ 
portive stepfather, Dean. 

Kim’s life changes when she 
is approached by an American, 
James Finn, who tells her that 
she may be Sammy Went, who 
was kidnapped from her home in 
Kentucky about 28 years earlier. 

James has reams of paper¬ 
work and a DNA sample that he 
surreptitiously took from her 
that definitely proves that Kim 
is Sammy, and that he is her 
brother. Kim finds it hard to be¬ 
lieve that the warm, happy home 
in which she was raised was the 
result of a crime. She agrees to go 
to Kentucky with James to find 
out what could have happened. 

White seamlessly moves her 
stunning debut from the present, 
as Kim tries to piece together a 
lifetime of lies, back to the inci¬ 
dents 28 years ago that may have 
led to an abduction. 

White shows life in a small 
Kentucky town, the Went family 
divided by religious fanaticism 
and a spiritual leader who en¬ 
courages snake handling without 
deriding small towns or religion. 

Kim’s confusion over whether 
to doubt her childhood or accept 
this new dysfunctional family 
adds to the tension. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Ben Is Back”: The family drama starts 
with 19-year-old Ben (Lucas Hedges) 
arriving home on Christmas Eve during 
his latest stint in rehab. His mother, Holly 
(Julia Roberts), is happy to see her son, but 
with his arrival comes reality. She has a 
deep and rightful fear Ben won’t be able to 
stay clean, and she has been through the 
nightmare of his drug use more times than 
she can count. 

Roberts goes so deep into the acting well 
that the film is by far one of her best acting 
performances. It doesn’t have the simple 
charm of a “Notting Hill” or the grab 
for respect as with “Mary Reilly.” What 
Roberts does in “Ben Is Back” is turn in a 
performance that finds power in the pain 
of the real world. Nothing she has done is 
as relatable as her work in this production 
from writer/director Peter Hedges. 



Roadside Attractions 

Julia Roberts and Lucas Hedges star in 
“Ben Is Back,” now available on DVD. 

“Krypton”: This unfairly underappreci¬ 
ated Syfy series takes a similar approach 
as “Gotham.” The series is set two genera¬ 
tions before the destruction of Superman’s 
home planet and follows Seg-El (Cameron 
Cuffe), the Man of Steel’s grandfather. He 
is faced with a life-or-death dilemma of 
either saving his home planet or letting it 
be destroyed to restore the fate of his future 
grandson. Just like “Gotham,” this series 
draws power from strong characters and 
solid writing without the big distractions of 
the main costumed character. 

“The Clovehitch Killer”: The story 
unfolds in a small Kentucky town that 
survived a series of murders 10 years ago by 
someone who became known as Clovehitch 
because of his use of a clove hitch knot to 
bind his victims. Tyler Burnside (Charlie 
Plummer), a member of his father’s troupe 
and volunteer at his local church, has his 
world torn apart when a photo of a woman 
who has been bound and gagged is found in 
his truck. The photo isn’t his, so he begins to 
have questions about his father. 

“The Standoff at Sparrow Creek”: After a 
police shooting, members of a militia come 
together in a remote lumber mill they have 
been using as their headquarters. They de¬ 
cide the only way to figure out if one of them 
was involved is through a series of grueling 
interrogations. 

Also available on DVD: 

“The Favourite”: Frail Queen Anne 
(Olivia Colman) and Lady Sarah (Rachel 
Weisz) govern the country while dealing 
with Anne’s ill health and bad temper. Col¬ 
man won the Oscar for best actress. 

“Instant Family”: Couple looking to start 
a family end up taking in three siblings. 
Mark Wahlberg stars. 

“Creed II”: Adonis Creed (Michael B. 
Jordan) faces a very personal challenge 
when he agrees to fight an opponent with 
ties to his family’s past. 

“Fear the Walking Dead: The Complete 
Fourth Season” 

“House of Cards: Season Six” 

“The Vanishing”: Three lighthouse keep¬ 
ers face tough challenges when they find a 
boat loaded with gold. Gerard Butler stars. 

“Kalifornia”: The 1993 Brad Pitt film 
about a road trip gone very wrong is being 
rereleased. 

“Time for Ilhan”: Documentary looks 
at the journey of Congresswoman Ilhan 
Omar, the nation’s first Somali-American 
legislator. 

— Rick Bentley/TNS 


The show that slayed 

Looking back at ‘The Sopranos,' which premiered 20 years ago 


By Mark Kennedy 

Associated Press 

B ack in 1997, then-up-and-com- 
ing actor Michael Imperioli 
was mulling two work offers: a 
cable TV show pilot and a small 
role in a Woody Allen film. 

The script for the TV show didn’t ini¬ 
tially seem so special to him. “I was not 
blown away by the pilot,” he admitted. 
On the other hand, he had long admired 
Allen and was being offered a spot in his 
movie “Celebrity.” 

Imperioli couldn’t do both and was 
leaning toward doing the film. “That 
would have been the dumbest mistake of 
my life,” he says now with a laugh. 

The reason was simple: The TV show 
was “The Sopranos,” which this year 
is celebrating the 20th anniversary of 
its premiere on HBO. The six-season 
show won 21 Emmys and became the 
first cable series to win the Emmy for 
outstanding drama series. It also earned 
Imperioli an acting Emmy in 2004. 

More than awards, the show about 
mid-level gangsters in New Jersey 
proved that audiences could handle 
morally complex anti-heroes, paving the 
way for shows like “Breaking Bad” and 
“Mad Men,” and marking the begin¬ 
ning of the time when TV started eating 
cinema’s lunch. 

Creator, showrunner and head 
writer David Chase says all he wanted 
to do was create a show that he and his 
friends would like to watch. He had 
toiled in frustration within the strict 
confines of network TV for years, on 
such shows as “The Rockford Files” and 
“Northern Exposure.” 

“I must admit that a lot of what I went 
into ‘The Sopranos’ with was anger. I 
was angry about all my years in network 
TV. And I’m one of the lucky ones. I 
worked for some really talented people 
and with some really talented people,” 
Chase says. 

He recalled that a high-level executive 


Everything that 
people loved about 
gangster movies and 
“The Godfather” 
and “Goodfellas” 
and all that stuff, 
all of a sudden was 
in your living room 
on a weekly basis, 
in a novelistic, 
serialized fashion. 
That was really 
groundbreaking. ’ 

Michael Imperoli 

cast member of “The Sopranos" 




at NBC had advocated for something 
called LOP, which stood for “least of¬ 
fensive programming.” Chase chafes at 
the notion: “It makes for a very bland 
mixture.” 

“The Sopranos” was anything but 
bland. It followed the depressed mafia 
boss Tony Soprano balancing his ruth¬ 
less illegal business with raising a fam¬ 
ily. There was brutal violence, infidelity, 
pasta and loyalty and dishonor. James 
Gandolfini played Tony with equal parts 
ferocity and tenderness. 

“To interact with him was to make a 
deal with the devil. You would be ethi¬ 
cally compromised. And I sort of wanted 
to show how easily that happens, what 
that really means. At the same time, 

I didn’t want to do a morality story,” 
Chase says. 

Chase wanted to make scenes longer if 
they needed to be — or shorter — and let 


his stories unfold slower than a network 
show. He initially just wanted to make 
a self-contained mini-movie each week 
and had to be convinced to continue the 
storylines (He worried he’d make some¬ 
thing like “Dallas”). HBO, he said, never 
tried to meddle. 

With his hit show, Chase also proved 
that audiences were smarter than what 
they’d been given credit for by network 
honchos. Fans would tune in to see com¬ 
plicated people in often messy situations. 

Imperioli, who was a believer as soon 
as he actually saw the show’s pilot, 
credited Chase for bringing a cinematic 
quality to TV. A stunning cast — includ¬ 
ing Edie Falco, Annabella Sciorra and 
Lorraine Bracco — didn’t hurt. 

“Everything that people loved about 
gangster movies and ‘The Godfather’ 
and ‘Goodfellas’ and all that stuff, all of 
a sudden was in your living room on a 
weekly basis, in a novelistic, serialized 
fashion,” Imperioli said. “That was re¬ 
ally groundbreaking.” 

Before it signed off 12 years ago, “The 
Sopranos” left behind something that 
continues to be debated — a cut-to-black 
finale that left everything ambiguous. 

Even the cast was divided. Imperioli 
and Gandolfini joined more than a half- 
dozen cast members in a viewing party in 
Miami. “Everybody was pretty shocked. 
No one really expected it to be that 
abrupt, I think, and that ambiguous,” Im¬ 
perioli says. “The room was kind of torn 
on whether they liked that or not.” 

Fans of the show won’t have to mourn 
much longer since Chase has a prequel 
film planned for 2020 called “The Many 
Saints of Newark.” Chase and “Sopra¬ 
nos” veteran Lawrence Konner have 
written the script and it will be set in 
the 1960s during the Newark, N. J., riots 
which Chase witnessed. 

He admits to some nerves about the 
film’s reaction: “I think there’s always 
pressure in following something, right? 
And ‘The Sopranos’ was such a hit, such a 
big explosion. How do you do that twice?” 



From left: Tony Sirico, Steve Van Zandt, James Gandolfini, Michael Imperioli and Vincent Rastore appear in an 
undated promotional photo for “The Sopranos.” The HBO series, celebrating the 20th anniversary of its premiere, 
ran for six seasons, won 21 Emmys and became the first cable series to win the Emmy for outstanding drama series. 

HBO/AP 
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WEEKEND: HEALTH & FITNESS 


f Getting fit without getting hit’ 


Former prizefighter turned celebrity trainer uses boxing to help clients get into shape 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

W hen actor Chris Hemsworth sought “experts” 
to contribute to a fitness and health app 
called Centr, one place he turned was to the 
boxing ring. 

He found Michael Olajide Jr., a former middleweight 
contender who literally lost an eye to his sport. 

Olajide, once a loser by decision to Thomas Hearns in 
a title fight, developed a series of aerobic workouts built 
around the sweet science, and turned that into a second 
career. He has worked with athletes, actors, singers, art¬ 
ists, supermodels and, well, anyone interested in using 
boxing to get fit. 

Or in Hemsworth’s case, to stay fit. 

“For me, one of the best ways to stay motivated or 
engaged in any physical workout is variety, and this is 
where Michael excels,” Hemsworth said. “His workouts 
are constantly evolving in new 
and creative ways that always 
keep you invested, pushing not 
only your physical speed and 
endurance but agility, too. One 
of the best full body, functional 
workouts you can have.” 

Olajide, who wears a silver-col¬ 
ored metallic eye patch and looks 
like he could go 12 rounds with 
professional boxer Canelo Alva¬ 
rez right now, says the benefits 
of boxing workouts can be felt by 
anyone — especially when they 
aren’t feeling the sting of leather 
from an opponent. He calls it 
“getting fit without getting hit.” 
“The movements and the 
actor balance and the cardio, it works 
for anybody, inside the ring or 
outside of it,” he says. “It’s really natural movement, side 
to side, front and back. But the difference with boxing 
is while most workouts the fitness is based with the legs 
and the movement of the legs, boxing also has the upper 
body part. And you set the pace with your hands, not your 
feet.” 

Olajide then crouches and displays the quick hands 
and smooth arm movements that every boxer must pos¬ 
sess; he was nicknamed “Silk” when he fought, after all. 
He emphasizes that making contact doesn’t matter for 
his regimen, then puts a class filled with 20-somethings 
through a non-contact workout that is exhausting to 
watch, let alone participate in. 

He receives a strong round of applause when they 
finish, then Olajide walks over to each member of the 
group to thank them. Nearly all of them were embracing 
a semblance of boxing for the first time. 

Hemsworth’s associates for the app also include his 
wife, fitness author Elsa Pataky; his fellow Aussie, chef 
and author Dan Churchill; psychotherapist Alexis Naim 


For me, one 
of the best 
ways to stay 
motivated or 
engaged in 
any physical 
workout is 
variety, and 
this is where 
Michael 
excels. * 

Chris Hemsworth 



Michael Olajide Jr., a former middleweight 
contender, right, guides actor Chris 
Hemsworth through a workout. 


AP 

Olajide, left, from Canada, exchanges punches with Pandy Smith, 
of Chicago, during the sixth round of a middleweight fight at 
Madison Square Garden in New York in 1986. 


of the La Maida Institute in Los Angeles; 
personal trainer and author Luke Zocchi; and 
former ballet dancer Sylvia Roberts. 

While the vast majority of Olajide’s students 
aren’t built like a competitive boxer — and 
certainly not like the 6-foot-3, 220-pound 
Hemsworth — and never will get into the ring, 

Olajide isn’t looking for the next Canelo. Hav¬ 
ing worked with famous folks such as Hugh 
Jackman, James Taylor, Eva Mendes, Will 
Smith and Liev Schreiber, all with different 
body types at divergent ages, he feels com¬ 
fortable training pretty much anyone. 

He still has some regrets about his pre¬ 
empted career, in which he was 28-4 with 20 
knockouts before the right eye was damaged 
while sparring. 

“I always thought I could win a world title, and it was 
something I dreamed of,” he says. “But I didn’t, and 


that I have been able to use boxing in this way, to train 
people for cardiovascular endurance that serves them 
well throughout (their lives), it’s rewarding. I have sort of 
taken boxing into another world, you might say.” 


What men and women need when it comes to vitamins 


By Barbara Quinn 
The Monterey County Herald 

What’s the difference between men’s 
and women’s multivitamins? If a woman 
takes a formulation designated for men, 
will her voice lower an octave? Will a 
young man’s hair turn gray if he ingests a 
supplement for men over 50? 

Maybe these dreary days of winter 
cause me to wonder about such things. 
Truth is, males and females — at certain 
stages of life — do have some varying 
nutrient needs. And if we need a multi¬ 
vitamin supplement (not everyone does), 
it helps to be guided in the right direc¬ 
tion. But that probably doesn’t mean dire 
consequences for a man who accidentally 
pops one of his wife’s prenatal vitamins. 


Let’s start there: During pregnancy, 
especially in the early weeks, a woman 
needs additional folate — a B-vitamin 
vital to the formation of the fetal brain and 
spinal column. (We all need folate, but it’s 
especially essential during pregnancy.) 
Prenatal vitamins provide extra amounts 
of this nutrient plus more iron for the task 
of baby building. Some prenatal formulas 
also contain omega-3 fats from fish that 
may help with brain development. 

Interestingly, although a pregnant 
woman needs extra calcium, many prena¬ 
tal vitamins do not contain extra amounts 
of this mineral. That’s because, during 
pregnancy, a woman’s body can absorb 
twice as much calcium. So the recommen¬ 
dation stays the same whether a woman 
is pregnant or not: 1,300 milligrams a day 


for ages 14-18; 1,000 milligrams a day for 
women 19-50. Once a woman hits 51, she 
needs 1,200 milligrams of calcium from 
food and supplements combined. So do 
men over the age of 70. 

For younger women, the biggie is iron. 
Because of the monthly loss of this mineral 
through the menstrual cycle, young ladies 
need more iron than men from the age of 
14 to 50, according to the current Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans. As she approach¬ 
es menopause, a woman needs less iron. 
Multivitamin/mineral formulas for older 
women may supply half the iron of other 
preparations. And many vitamin/mineral 
supplements for older men have no extra 
iron at all due to the risk for some men to 
accumulate excess amounts of this mineral. 

Most of our nutrient needs stay fairly 


stable over the years. For example, from 
age 14 on, everyone needs similar daily 
doses of potassium, vitamin E and sele¬ 
nium. And men generally need slightly 
higher amounts of vitamin C, zinc and 
certain B-vitamins than women. 

Vitamin D is another nutrient with the 
same dosage recommendation for all of 
us until age 70. After that, our skin is less 
able to convert sunshine to vitamin D (and 
we probably aren’t outdoors as much). 
That’s why vitamin formulations for older 
individuals may contain extra amounts of 
this nutrient. 

Confused? Maybe that’s why some 
manufacturers now market sex- and age- 
related multivitamins. Dosages can still 
vary, however. Stick with reliable well- 
known brands. 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 



Getting used to M 

disappointment 


Here’s how parents can 
help kids better handle 
bummer situations 



By Sarah Szczypinski 

Special to The Washington Post 


U 


Ms 


Tister was good 
| this morning,” my 
husband writes 
Lin a lunchtime 
email. “He was upset when I told 
him no TV, but he got over it when 
I said it was time for food. He got 
upset again because he wasn’t 
allowed to have chocolate, but 
blueberries were OK. He asked for 
a Christmas cookie, but settled for 
two gummy vitamins.” 

“So many disappointments, so 
little time,” I reply. 

The morning routine isn’t always 
smooth, but our 3-year-old is slowly 
learning to compromise and accept 
disappointment. Dave and I are, 
for the most part, an unwavering 
duo: We set boundaries and hold 
the line, hoping that our efforts 
will one day result in a reasonable 
teenager who won’t sulk or scream 
expletives when we say no to $300 
sneakers or a 1 a.m. curfew. As 
determined as we are, it’s academic 
at this point. We really have no idea 
how we’ll navigate disappointment 
with an older child when the stakes 
are much higher than a breakfast 
cookie. 

So, how should parents approach 
the common yet potentially painful 
subject of life’s disappointments? I 
asked some experts for guidance. 


Consider and reframe 
your response 

It wouldn’t be the holidays with¬ 
out a healthy dose of guilt. Our little 
crew of three lives 2,000 miles from 
the family festivities. When I was 
little, Christmas always included a 
celebration with a hundred rela¬ 
tives and about as many gifts per 
child. I worry that Leo will grow up 
feeling disappointed about missing 
the magic that comes with a large 
extended family. Guilt, I’ve sur¬ 
mised, is why my resolve tends to 
slip around December, particularly 
when it comes to his Christmas list: 
A remote-control shark balloon 
sounds like a blast! A trampoline 
could be fun. Sure, I’ll find a robot 


dog. Another teddy bear? Why not? 

My struggle is common, ac¬ 
cording to Andrew Wittman, a 
leadership consultant and author 
of “Seven Secrets of Resilience for 
Parents.” He reminds me that a 
child’s approach to disappointment 
is modeled after his parents’, and 
that it’s important for caregivers to 
take a closer look at our own emo¬ 
tional responses. “If we’re feeling 
that pressure, we have to ask our¬ 
selves why,” he says. “Usually, it’s 
that we don’t want to feel like [our 
kids] are disappointed in us.” 

Even if you’re more well adjusted 
than I when it comes to holiday 
disappointment, shielding your kids 
from every letdown means depriv¬ 
ing them of a life skill, according to 
Kelley Kitley, a licensed clinical so¬ 
cial worker. “It’s absolutely healthy 
for kids to feel disappointment,” she 
says. “If they go through life not 
learning how to manage these feel¬ 
ings, we set them up for failure.” 

Empathize with their 
point of view 

A frustrating but sound totem of 
parenting is the necessity of step¬ 
ping back. Our role evolves from 
one that meets every physical and 
emotional need into one in which 
we’re supposed to let our kids expe¬ 
rience struggle while our instincts 
protest from the sidelines. 

Despite our inclinations, Wittman 
says that our job as parents is to em¬ 
pathize with — rather than attempt 
to minimize — our child’s feelings. 
“Let’s be there with them” when 
they’re working through disappoint¬ 
ment, he says. “Instead of saying 
‘It’s all okay,’ or ‘You shouldn’t feel 
that way,’ it’s better to say, ‘Look, 
we all feel this way sometimes. 

I’m here with you until this feeling 
passes.’” 

It might be tempting to feel an¬ 
noyed by your child’s disappoint¬ 
ment, especially if they live an 
abundant life and are still vying 
for material things (i.e., expensive 
Christmas gifts). Rather than writ¬ 
ing off their emotions as shallow or 
ungrateful, Wittman suggests that 
parents consider the pressures kids 


face from their peers at school and 
through social media. “This is the 
crux of the entire matter: The num¬ 
ber one fear of all human beings is 
rejection, and the number one need 
is acceptance,” he says. 

In some cases, a coveted smart¬ 
phone might represent more than 
a piece of technology, including 
acceptance into the cool group of 
kids. The intense grief over what 
you might perceive as a simple 
thing could carry more weight in 
the schoolyard. 

Transform disappointment 
into motivation 

Whether you feel empathy or 
irritation in the face of your child’s 
disappointment, both cases present 
an opportunity to teach resilience 
through desirable difficulty, a psy¬ 
chological theory suggesting that 
people learn and retain knowledge 
when faced with measurable chal¬ 
lenges. For example, a child who 
consistently works toward a goal is 
more likely to retain the lesson of 
value, which Wittman says easily 
transforms disappointment into 
motivation and work ethic. 

“It’s almost a crutch for us 
parents to say that we can’t afford 
something. It’s an easy way out be¬ 
cause I don’t have to have the value 
discussion,” he says. For parents 
who anticipate a big ask during the 
holidays, he says an open discussion 
can temper expectations. “I say, 
let’s target it: Maybe we won’t buy 
it this year, but maybe we’ll get it 
in two years if it’s something really 
big, and then we save money on the 
front end, save birthday money, and 
maybe the parents will pay for half. 
And then we’ll see how badly they 
really want the gift.” 

Reinforce the 
important things 

Disappointment is part of life, and 
while we can’t protect our kids from 
every emotional valley, Kitley says 
that focusing on the things that rein¬ 
force a child’s self-esteem, including 
family bonds and a positive world¬ 
view, will enable them to handle 
similar upheavals later in life. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Hey, news media: 
Get off of my turf 

T he beauty of being a columnist is that I can write 
whatever I please. 

That is, as long as every column is interesting, 
timely, unique, well-written, accurate, properly 
attributed, thoroughly researched, thought-provoking, 
honest, inoffensive, witty, intelligent and no more than 
700 words. 

Piece of cake, right? 

Frankly, writing columns isn’t easy. In fact, there are 
moments when I’d rather chew my own arm off than pen 
my weekly submission. But what makes column writing 
special is that, like editorial and commentary writers, 
columnists are called upon to give their opinions, while 
the rest of the media is unbiased. 

Wait, did I just say “the media is unbiased?” That state¬ 
ment must be my attempt at wit, because it is impossible 
to take seriously. 

In today’s 24/7 media cycle, opinion has crept into 
every aspect of the news. Years ago, reporters and 
anchors didn’t reveal their personal biases. We huddled 
around our console televisions, transistor radios and cof¬ 
fee-stained newspapers, unaware of the personal opin¬ 
ions of David Brinkley, Helen Thomas, Peter Jennings, 
Connie Chung, Seymour Hersh, Walter Cronkite and Ted 
Koppel, who reported raw facts. Allowing bias to creep 
into news reporting was once considered unethical. Opin¬ 
ion was for editorials, columns and commentary. 

But nowadays, we accept that news anchors double 
as commentators, reporters are activists, and everyone 
in the media tweets. All day, every day, one can turn 
on MSNBC for the left-wing take, and Fox News for the 
right-wing perspective. Websites such as AdFontesMedia. 
com and MediaBiasFactCheck.com publish charts rating 
and categorizing media outlets by their ideological lean¬ 
ings. Arguably, no news organization offers neutral fact 
reporting anymore. 

Award-winning journalist Lara Logan, who recently 
announced that she split with CBS where she had been 
a top “60 Minutes” correspondent since 2002, said in a 
February 15 interview, “The media everywhere is mostly 
liberal. But in this country, 85 percent of journalists are 
registered Democrats.” Logan acknowledged that her 
comments would amount to “career suicide,” but pub¬ 
lished a piece last week stating that one-sided reporting 
has damaged the press’ credibility. Others agree with 
Logan’s claims, like New York Times columnist David 
Leonhardt who said, “Most mainstream journalists do 
lean left,” and Washington Post columnist Margaret Sul¬ 
livan who said, “Impartiality is still a value worth defend¬ 
ing in mainstream news coverage.” 

According to a recent poll in Columbia Journalism 
Review, less than half (42 percent) of Democrats and only 
10 percent of Republicans believe that the media is un¬ 
biased. The majority of all respondents reported having 
“hardly any confidence at all” in the press. 

Why won’t the news media stick to the facts? Do they 
no longer trust the public to think for themselves? Have 
ethical standards in journalism changed? Will opinion- 
saturated news make editorials, columns and commen¬ 
tary obsolete? 

One-sided commentary in the news and social media 
“is making opinion journalism and opinion writers less 
interesting,” said James Bennet, editorial page editor of 
the New York Times, in a lecture at Harvard University 
on Feb. 26 titled “What’s the Point of Publishing Opinion, 
Anyway?” The fact that the print news media industry 
has changed from an advertising-based business model 
to a subscription-based model “means the journalism 
needs to be good,” Bennet said. He believes that readers 
want unbiased reporting of straight news and diversity 
of opinion because it encourages “the kind of debate we 
need in our society.” 

“Let people think for themselves,” he said, and I 
agree. Readers, subscribe to publications that commit to 
objectivity. News media, stop stepping on opinion writers’ 
turf. That way, columnists like me can get back to writing 
whatever we please. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


D.J.’S SPINNIN’ 

BY TONY ORBACH AND ANDREA CARLA MICHAELS / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Tony Orbach is a construction manager and musician in Upper Montclair, N.J. Andrea Carla Michaels is a 
professional namer (of companies and products) in San Francisco. They worked together on this puzzle by email 
- bouncing theme ideas, crossword fill and clues back and forth. Tony sneaked in Andrea’s favorite word at 75- 
Down. (Note her initials.) This is their second collaboration for The Times. - W.S. 


46 Moves around 
aimlessly 
48 Ages and ages 


ACROSS 

1 Praline ingredients 
7 Error at a bridge table 
14 Graduated 

20 Sci-fi classic made 

into a 2004 film 
starring Will Smith 

21 “Your money’s no 

good here” 

22 Trig function 

23 Strauss opera with 

the “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” 

24 Strains to hear, 

perhaps 

25 Being affected by 

26 Vacuum-cleaner 

blockage? 

28 Sign at a restricted 

of the Playboy 
Mansion? 

30 San Joaquin Valley 

city 

31 All-Star pitcher 

Severino 

32 Some, in Sevilla 

33 Not shipwrecked, say 

34 Actor James 

35 SO.S. first 

responders 

36 Where G.I.s shop 
39 End of some lists 

42 Driving through some 
off-road terrain, say? 


49 Fix 

50 Artist Joseph 

Wright’s “A View of 
Catania With Mount 
_in the Distance” 

51 “Who_kidding?” 

52 Cheerios 
55 This, e.g. 

57 Letter opener? 

58 San Francisco Giant, 

for example? 

61 Yahoo alternative 

64 Land and such 

65 Land, to Livy 
67 Like Samuel 

Beckett’s “Endgame” 
70 Iranian money 
72 Overly serious Irish 
dancers? 

75 Tons 

78 Name on a green toy 

80 Stag 

81 Individual’s segment 

of a 4 x 400 relay 

82 Fur 

83 Sicken with 

sweetness 

85 Uncle Jorge, e.g. 

86 Bergman or Borg 
gg Write an order 

to replenish 
inventory 
of Levi’s? 

Alpine climber 
95 Chummy pair? 

95 Sitarist Shankar 
97 Smackers 


98 D.C. bigwigs 

100 Suffix with billion 

101 Memory problems 

102 Garfield’s girlfriend 
in the comics 

105 Throwaway vault 
at a gymnastics 
meet? 

109 Shower gift for a 
Gemini baby? 
112Glaciologist’s 
concern 

113 Native New Yorkers 
115 Beep again 
116Back-and-forth 

117 What a record 
collector might flip 

118 Like Cheerios 
vis-a-vis Com Flakes 

119 Divisions of the 
Westminster Dog 
Show 

120 Launched 

121 Hairnets 

DOWN 

1 “Hogwash!” 

2 _Good Feelings 

3 Lemon or lime 

4 Chiefly 

5 “Easy to clean,” in 

adspeak 

6 Not so lenient 

7 Kunis of “Bad Moms” 

8 Brangelina, at one time 

9 Org. of concern to 

the AARP 

10 Lothario 

11 Subsequent 

12 Out of whack 


13 Advanced 

14 Ponytail holder 

15 Neologism 

16 Orgs. 

17 Super Bowl_ 

(game played 
February 3, 2019) 

18 Last of the Stuarts 

19 Rules, briefly 

27 Ian : Scottish ::_: 

Portuguese 
29 Rapper Rhymes 
31 Reclined 

34 Walk-in, for one 

35 Let off the hook 

36 Red Rose 

37 TV princess 

38 Cybeijunk 

39 Key with four sharps: 

Abbr. 

40 Island in the East 

Indies 

41 Chef Waters who 

wrote “The Art of 
Simple Food” 

43 Jacob’s first wife 

44 Pocatello sch. 

45 Travel bummer 
47 Unemotional 

53 Shaving-aisle brand 

54 Texter’s bye-bye 

55 Cracker brand since 

1831 

56 Harp-shaped 

constellation 

57 Extended attacks 

59 Something to do in 

60 Sits up for food, say 



62 Self-confidence, 

informally 

63 Have_with 

66 Takes advantage (of) 

68 People person? 

69 Masonry, e.g. 

71 Japanese room 

divider 

73 Morlock victims, in 

sci-fi 

74 X-ray_ 

75 Top 

76 Fertile dirt 


77 Twelvesome in 
“Gone With the 
Wind” 

79 Spot 

83 Tesla needs 

84 Protective bank 

85 48 in a cup: Abbr. 

87 Figure out, informally 

89 Prioritized in a 

hospital 

90 Tree-lined walk 

91 More chilly 


92 About 4,200 feet, for 

the Golden Gate 
Bridge 

93 Caped fighters 

99 Eddie Bauer rival 

100 Subside 

101 Put the pedal to the 
metal 

103 Mystery writer 
Marsh 

104 Did a “rotten” 
Halloween trick on 


105 Barry, Robin or 
Maurice of the Bee 
Gees 

106 Rent-_ 

107 French director Clair 

108 Kind of stick for 
incense 

109 Plain_ 

110 Imposed upon 

111 Gen_ 

(millennial) 

114 Indicator of staccato, 
in music notation 


GUNST0N STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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Rediscovering her childhood 

Yola, a Dolly Parton-loving Brit, explores fusion of country and soul 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

W hen singer-songwriter Yola was growing up in Bris¬ 
tol, England, her mother’s vinyl records were just 
about the only form of amusement the family could 
afford. 

“We didn’t have like toys or anything, so everything that I fo¬ 
cused on was musical,” said Yola, 35, whose given name is Yolan¬ 
da Quartey but now just goes by Yola. “And I got into Aretha and 
Dolly in this way.” 

Being a black British girl who loved Dolly Parton and classic 
American country and soul music did make her stand out a bit 
though. 

“I just think in the U.K. 
it’s a bit of a dirty word,” 
she said. “You have to 
come out of the closet as a 
country lover. So yeah, it 
did make me somewhat of 
an oddity to be a weird 4- 
year-old singing ‘9 To 5.’” 

Yola’s new album, “Walk 
Through Fire,” is a return 
to her first musical inspi¬ 
rations and an exploration 
of the intersection of soul, 
country and pop combined 
with her background in 
songwriting. Since about 
19, she’s been a songwriter 
and vocalist who has been 
mainly working in elec¬ 
tronic and dance music 
genres and collaborated 
with British pop singer 
Will Young, Bugz in the 
Attic and Massive Attack. 

But she broke out in the 
Americana scene a couple 
of years ago as a solo artist 
with an incredibly versatile 
and powerful voice, and 
she started making trips to 
Nashville to play festivals 
and shows. A video of one 
of her performances made its way to Black Keys singer and gui¬ 
tarist Dan Auerbach, who co-wrote and produced Yola’s album, 
released last month, through his Nashville-based record label, 
Easy Eye Sound. 

Auerbach brought Yola in for an intensive writing session 
alongside seasoned country and soul songwriters like Dan Penn, 
who co-wrote “Do Right Woman, Do Right Man,” and A-list stu¬ 
dio musician Bobby Wood, who has recorded with Elvis, Wilson 
Pickett, Kris Kristofferson and George Strait. Other contribu¬ 
tors to the record include Vince Gill and bluegrass musicians 
like Molly Tuttle and Stuart Duncan. 


“She’s incredibly inventive, and she’s a free-thinker, and she’s 
open to new ideas,” Auerbach said. “I just lined our calendar with 
a bunch of genuine characters, different songwriters. Every few 
hours there was a different weirdo across the table from us.” 

With many of the collaborators having a background in ’60s 
and 70s era of country and soul music, the music of the album 
feels like a mixture of Dusty Springfield vocals with elements of 
Laurel Canyon dreamy folk and some British Invasion pop and 
rock accents. 

Auerbach said that even though he and Yola come from very 
different backgrounds, they had a commonality in the music 
they loved. 

“The music that I loved for the most part wasn’t made in Akron, 
Ohio,” Auerbach said of his 
hometown. “And it wasn’t 
made in Bristol. But it was 
so powerful that it made its 
way all around the world. 
And I learned this music 
the exact same way Yola 
learned the music.” 

Yola took a lot of inspira¬ 
tion from the intermingling 
of genres, musicians and 
songs between cities like 
Memphis and Nashville. 
“That’s what fascinates 
me specifically about 
the ’60 and 70s music, 
and the proximity 
of all these forms of 
music,” Yola said. 
“That gives us 
freedom, a freedom to 
explore, to move between 
genres.” 

For an artist who has 
spent so many years be¬ 
hind the scenes as a song¬ 
writer or a member of a 
band, Auerbach said he 
wanted the record to feel 
like an introduction to 
her as a singular artist. A 
highlight of the album is 
“It Ain’t Easier,” where 
Yola’s voice starts off soft and inviting over the Wurlitzer piano 
and fiddles but builds into a Janis Joplin-like wail. 

The album’s title track is a powerful song about Yola’s real- 
life experience of surviving a house fire, which is backed by a 
bluegrass ensemble and Country Music Hall of Famer Charlie 
McCoy on harmonica. Yola’s story about walking through the 
fire that left scars on her body and coming out of it a stronger 
person became the keystone song of the record. 

“I felt like that gave us really great context when we were kind 
of finishing it off,” Yola said. 

“I feel like that taped everything together.” 



Courtesy of Easy Eye Sound 


Yolanda Quartey, known as Yola, enjoyed her mother’s country and 
soul records growing up in Bristol, England. After working in electronic 
and dance music, Yola found the Americana scene and returned to the 
music of her youth on her new album, “Walk Through Fire.” 


Aldean to receive artist of decade award at ACMs 


From wire reports 

Reigning entertainer of the year Jason 
Aldean will receive the artist of the de¬ 
cade award at this year’s Academy of 
Country Music Awards in April. 

The ACM announced Wednesday that 
Aldean will join five other honorees who 
have received the award since 1969, in¬ 
cluding Marty Robbins, Loretta Lynn, Al¬ 
abama, Garth Brooks and George Strait. 

The award is given to a country artist or 
group who has dominated the genre over 
the decade through radio, digital media, 
sales and streaming, events, touring, tele¬ 
vision and artistic merit. With 13 ACM 
awards, Aldean has had four consecu¬ 
tive albums reach No. 1 on Billboard’s 
200 albums chart and 16 No. 1 singles on 
Billboard’s country airplay chart, which 
tracks radio airplay. 


Netflix to make series based 
on Garcia Marquez novel 

Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s masterpiece 
novel “One Hundred Years of Solitude” is 
coming to the screen for the first time as 
a Netflix series, the streaming giant an¬ 
nounced Wednesday. 

Like the film “Roma,” which just won 
three Academy Awards but missed out on 
best picture, the “One Hundred Years of 
Solitude” adaptation will be in Spanish 
with subtitles. That was among the key re¬ 
quirements that stood in the way of adapt¬ 
ing the 1967 magic-realist work sooner, 
Garcia Marquez’s son Rodrigo Garcia 
said in a statement. 

Garcia Marquez, who died in 2014 at 
87, won the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1982. 


Other news 

■ The nation’s largest LGBTQ civil 
rights organization will honor Chris¬ 
tina Aguilera with its Ally for Equality 
award on March 30. The Human Rights 
Campaign announced Thursday the six¬ 
time Grammy-winning singer is a true 
“LGBTQ icon” who uses her platform to 
“share a message of hope and inspiration” 
to those who have been marginalized. 

■ Queen Elizabeth II has posted her 
first Instagram image. The media-savvy 
queen posted from the Science Museum 
on Thursday to help promote the muse¬ 
um’s summer exhibition. Using an iPad, 
she shared an image on the official royal 
family Instagram account of a letter from 
19th century inventor and mathematician 
Charles Babbage to Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert. 



AP 


Alex Trebek announced Wednesday in a 
YouTube video that he’s been diagnosed 
with advanced pancreatic cancer. Trebek’s 
message had a positive tone despite the 
grim prognosis. 

‘Jeopardy!’ host 
Trebek says he has 
pancreatic cancer 

By Lynn Elber 

Associated Press 

“Jeopardy!” host Alex Trebek said he 
has been diagnosed with advanced pancre¬ 
atic cancer but intends to fight the disease 
and keep on working. 

In a video posted online Wednesday, 
Trebek said he was announcing his ill¬ 
ness directly to “Jeopardy!” fans in keep¬ 
ing with his longtime policy of being “open 
and transparent.” 

He’s among 50,000 other American who 
receive such a diagnosis each year, Trebek 
said. Normally, the “prognosis for this is 
not very encouraging, but I’m going to fight 
this, and I’m going to keep working.” 

Trebek, 78, said he plans to beat the 
disease’s low survival rate with the love 
and support of family and friends and with 
prayers from viewers. 

He lightened the difficult message with 
humor: He said he must beat the odds be¬ 
cause his “Jeopardy!” contract requires he 
host the quiz show for three more years. 

“So help me. Keep the faith, and we’ll 
win. We’ll get it done,” he said, his voice 
calm and steady. 

Trebek, a native of Sudbury, Ontario, 
Canada, has been host of the syndicated 
quiz show since 1984. He and his wife, 
Jean Currivan, have two children. 

Ken Jennings, a longtime “Jeopardy!” 
player who took part in the show’s “All- 
Star Games” that ended Tuesday, posted a 
tweet in which he compared Trebek to the 
late TV journalist Walter Cronkite. 

“I’ve said this before, but Alex Trebek 
is in a way the last Cronkite: authoritative, 
reassuring TV voice you hear every night, 
almost to the point of ritual,” Jennings 
wrote. 


Taylor Swift offers '30 things 
I learned before turning 30' 

Taylor Swift says she turns off com¬ 
ments on social media to “block some of 
the noise.” That’s one lesson the singer 
outlined Wednesday in an article in Elle 
magazine about 30 things 
she’s learned before turn¬ 
ing 30 this year. 

Swift wrote that her 
biggest fear was going on 
tour after the Las Vegas 
concert shooting and the 
bombing at Manchester 
Arena in England. 

She also says her fear of violence contin¬ 
ues into her own life because of stalkers. 
She says people have to live bravely and 
not be ruled by “our fears.” 

As for love, Swift believes it’s important 
to get to know someone before jumping in 
headfirst. 

Swift will turn 30 on Dec. 13. 

From The Associated Press 



Swift 
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By Noah Smith 

Bloomberg Opinion 

H ow long will it be until the U.S. 

economy runs out of people to 
put back to work? That’s a ques¬ 
tion that’s on the minds of both 
the Federal Reserve and private business¬ 
es. If the U.S. hits full employment, it means 
that keeping interest rates low might cause 
inflation. It also means that businesses will 
have to raise wages in order to poach work¬ 
ers from each other. 

The U.S. labor market looks strong. In 
January the U.S. economy added 304,000 
jobs, a larger-than-average number. 
Meanwhile, U6, the broadest measure of 
unemployment — which includes margin¬ 
ally attached workers and people who are 
working part time but would like full-time 
jobs — is at prerecession levels (though it 
ticked up a bit in January). 

And of those who are unemployed, the 
fraction out of a job for 27 weeks or longer 
has fallen steadily. 

But some people claim that there are 
still lots of people out there waiting to come 
back to the workforce — an army of the 
shadow unemployed. As evidence for this, 
they point out that labor force participation 
— the percent of people either employed or 
seeking employment — hasn’t really re¬ 
covered from the Great Recession. 

One problem is that the whole concept of 
unemployment is fuzzy. If you don’t have 
a job, whether you’re unemployed or out 
of the labor force depends on whether you 
say you’re actively looking for work. But 
how active is active? Does it mean send¬ 
ing out one resume a month, or casually 
asking your friends every now and then if 
they know an employer that’s looking for 
workers? Government surveys don’t offer 
a hard-and-fast definition. And how many 
people who are out of the labor force would 


W e have seen it again and again. 

Sexual assault victims strug¬ 
gle for years and even decades 
before mustering the courage 
to come forward, only to be met with the 
same skeptical questions: Where’s the po¬ 
lice report? Why didn’t you tell anyone? 

Martha McSally has delivered the 
answer. 

The freshman Republican senator from 
Arizona, appointed in December to fill the 
seat of the late John McCain, is a retired 
Air Force colonel who distinguished her¬ 
self as the first woman to fly a fighter jet in 
combat. She made the stunning revelation 
Wednesday that even as she was serving 
her country with distinction, she carried a 
secret: that she had been raped by a supe¬ 
rior officer. 

“Unlike so many brave survivors, I didn’t 
report being sexually assaulted. Like so 
many women and men, I didn’t trust the 
system at the time. I blamed myself. I was 
ashamed and confused. I thought I was 
strong but felt powerless,” McSally said 
during a hearing of the Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices subcommittee on personnel. 

McSally thought she was strong, and 
she was. She was a warrior. But not even 
the credibility and trust McSally gained 
as the first female commander of a fighter 
squadron, not even the courage it took to 
become a leader of the initial air campaign 
in Afghanistan after the 9/11 attacks, was 
enough. 

For so many sexual abuse survivors, 


gladly take a job but just don’t know how 
to look, or have been turned down so often 
that they’re exhausted? 

If there are a lot of the latter group, it 
means that official numbers, even the 
broad U6 measure shown above, under¬ 
state the true number of people who could 
be drawn into the ranks of the employed by 
better economic conditions. 

Fortunately, the government keeps track 
of the people who aren’t in the labor force, 
and asks them why they’re not looking for 
work. The Current Population Survey, a 
joint project between the Census Bureau 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is ad¬ 
ministered to 60,000 households every 
month. It asks people whether they’re re¬ 
tired, disabled or ill, in school, tending to 
family responsibilities or want a job but 
aren’t actively searching. A new website 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
has made the data easily displayable with 
user-friendly charts. 

The number of people who say they want 
a job but aren’t actively looking for work 
rose in the recession, but has fallen since, 
and is actually at a lower level than in 
1998. If there’s still shadow unemployment 
in the U.S. economy, it probably won’t be 
found here. 

A much bigger factor is aging — retire¬ 
ment represents 61 percent of the total 
decline in labor force participation. About 
the time of the Great Recession, more peo¬ 
ple started retiring, and the trend hasn’t 
stopped. The mass retirement of the baby 
boom generation had been long anticipated, 
but it looks like the Great Recession sped it 
up. The oldest boomers were born in 1946, 
right after the end of World War II; these 
people were 62 when the financial crisis 
hit in 2008, just on the cusp of retirement. 
Seeing the economic devastation, many 
probably chose to simply retire early. 


the presumption has been that if anything 
truly terrible had happened — that if an 
accuser did not have some ulterior motive, 
or had not been a willing participant — she 
would have spoken up and gone to the au¬ 
thorities immediately. 

We have seen this kind of mockery even 
from the president of the United States. 

When Christine Blasey Ford claimed 
that then-Supreme Court nominee Brett 
Kavanaugh had attacked her in high 
school, President Donald Trump bullied 
her from his Twitter pulpit: “I have no 
doubt that, if the attack on Dr. Ford was 
as bad as she says, charges would have 
been immediately filed with local Law En¬ 
forcement Authorities by either her or her 
loving parents. I ask that she bring those 
filings forward so that we can learn date, 
time, and place!” 

This was not the first time McSally spoke 
of her experiences with sexual abuse. Dur¬ 
ing her unsuccessful campaign last year to 
win election to Arizona’s other Senate seat, 
McSally revealed to The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal that a high school track coach pres¬ 
sured her into having sex with him when 
she was 17. “It took a while for me to come 
to a place where I understood what the hell 
I had been through,” McSally said. “At the 
time, I was so afraid. I now understand — 
like many girls and boys who are abused 
by people in authority over them — there’s 
a lot of fear and manipulation and shame.” 

As a military officer, McSally faced a 
whole separate set of institutional and cul¬ 
tural challenges. “During my 26 years in 
uniform, I witnessed so many weaknesses 
in the processes involving sexual assault 


That hypothesis seems confirmed by the 
fact that it was educated Americans who 
started retiring en masse in 2009. 

More educated people tend to earn high¬ 
er incomes and save more, so they’re prob¬ 
ably more likely to be able to take early 
retirement. In any case, retired people 
probably aren’t coming back into the work¬ 
force, especially as boomers continue to 
age. 

The other big factors that are holding 
down labor force participation are dis¬ 
ability/illness and school. If there is still 
shadow unemployment, it might be people 
hiding out in school until the labor market 
is better, or disabled people who could go 
to work but only with difficulty. The surge 
in disability applications during the reces¬ 
sion and the fall in disability applications 
since the economy has recovered suggest 
that there are some of the latter. Mean¬ 
while, college enrollment has fallen a bit 
as job prospects have improved. But both 
of these processes are probably limited — 
most disabled people probably can’t work, 
and the increasing importance of educa¬ 
tion in labor markets implies that quitting 
school is unlikely to be a popular option. 

So shadow unemployment is probably 
drying up — months of strong job growth 
as in January are likely to become rarer. 
But this doesn’t mean the Fed should raise 
interest rates, or that the federal govern¬ 
ment should switch to austerity mode. Now 
that the U.S. economy is reaching full em¬ 
ployment, increases in aggregate demand 
are more likely to translate into wage in¬ 
creases. Now is exactly the time for policy¬ 
makers to keep their foot on the gas pedal, 
to help make up for the wage stagnation of 
recent decades. 

Noah Smith is a Bloomberg Opinion columnist. 

He was an assistant professor of finance at Stony 
Brook University, and he blogs at Noahpinion. 


prevention, investigation and adjudica¬ 
tion,” McSally said. 

Still, there came a time when McSally, 
who was in the Air Force from 1988 to 2010, 
attempted to share at least the broad out¬ 
lines of her experiences as she saw others 
come forward and heard promises of re¬ 
form from military leaders. But she quick¬ 
ly realized that nothing had changed. 

“I was horrified at how my attempt to 
share generally my experiences was han¬ 
dled,” she said. “I almost separated from 
the Air Force at 18 years of service over 
my despair. Like many victims, I felt the 
system was raping me all over again.” 

What McSally has done took guts, pos¬ 
sibly as much bravery as anything she did 
while in uniform. With her military record 
— and the power she now holds as a sena¬ 
tor — McSally knows that she almost cer¬ 
tainly will be believed. 

But many others are not, even as the 
#MeToo movement nears the halfway 
mark of its second year. 

Nearly 7,000 sexual assaults were re¬ 
ported in the U.S. military during the 
past fiscal year, an increase of 10 percent, 
which suggests more servicemembers are 
feeling bold enough to step forward when 
they are abused. But well over half of those 
who speak up claim they still face retalia¬ 
tion within their units, according to 2017 
surveys. 

All of which helps explain why even the 
bravest victims of sexual abuse may choose 
silence. There are a lot of Martha McSallys 
out there, waiting to be heard. 

Karen Tumulty is a Washington Post columnist 
covering national politics. 


Not all sex assault victims know they will be believed 

By Karen Tumulty 
The Washington Post 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 



Rich Pedroncelli/AP 


The Rev. Pamela Anderson stands in front of a line of Sacramento, Calif., police 
officers during a disruption of the Sacramento City Council meeting Tuesday. 
Community members expressed anger over the decision to not file criminal charges 
against the police officers involved in the fatal shooting of Stephon Clark, 22, last year. 


The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Sacramento police conduct 
not criminal, but not correct 

Los Angeles Times 

Sacramento County (Calif.) District At¬ 
torney Anne Marie Schubert’s decision not 
to file criminal charges against the two of¬ 
ficers who shot 22-year-old Stephon Clark 
to death a year ago did not reflect a deter¬ 
mination that the officers acted properly. It 
was not a clean bill of health for their train¬ 
ing, their department or their profession. It 
was not a statement that all is as it should 
be in policing and in racial equity. It was 
merely a conclusion — a proper one — that 
the officers did not commit crimes. 

Murder charges against police officers 
are too often held up as the gold standard 
of justice in fatal police shootings of young 
unarmed black men like Clark. That sim¬ 
plistic calculus allows us to pretend that 
racism and injustice are alien forces that 
police spread through neighborhoods 
while on patrol, and that ridding ourselves 
of those evils can be as simple as weeding 
bad cops out of law enforcement agencies. 

And indeed, there are bad cops. But not 
every shooting that seems in retrospect to 
have been avoidable is committed by a bad 
cop. Clark found himself in harm’s way 
thanks to a host of circumstances that prey 
upon many black young men. 

Schubert’s recitation at a news confer¬ 
ence of Clark’s personal circumstances 

— including his anguished calls to his 
girlfriend, his emails and texts, his search 
records showing he was studying suicide 

— was gratuitous in that the police knew 
none of it at the time they encountered 
him. But they do help explain his behav¬ 
ior. He was distraught. He needed help of a 
kind police are ill-equipped to provide. 

The officers who followed Clark to his 
grandmother’s backyard were responding 
to reports of vandalism in the neighbor¬ 
hood. They encountered a man who turned 
toward them, advanced and, Schubert said 
the evidence showed, assumed a shooting 
stance. They shot him, expecting that they 
would find a firearm in his possession. 
They found instead a cellphone. 

In response to the Clark shooting, Cali¬ 
fornia lawmakers last year proposed a bill 
that would change the standards that de¬ 
termine when police may lawfully resort 
to deadly force. Under the bill, they would 
have to first seek reasonable alternatives. 
They could fire only when the circum¬ 
stances make it “necessary.” It’s a worthy 
bill, and although it failed to pass last year, 
a version has been introduced in the cur¬ 
rent session and deserves support. 

But even many of the experts who pro¬ 
moted the bill as it made its way through 
the Legislature last year quietly acknowl¬ 
edged that had it been law at the time of the 
Clark shooting, it would not have changed 
the analysis. Police cannot be expected 
not to follow a suspect. And when they do 
follow and catch up and the suspect turns 
toward them with what in their experi¬ 
ence and training appears to be a shooting 
stance, with an object in hand, they cannot 
be expected to know that it is a phone. They 
cannot be expected to wait for the suspect 
to fire before determining that it is a gun. 

The killing was “justified,” as that term 
is used in evaluation of police shootings. 
But it was also an injustice, in the sense 
that a man having an emotional meltdown 
ought to have an array of services and op¬ 
tions at his disposal to help him cope with¬ 
out harming himself or others. 

When armed police do respond, they 
ought to have the training and experience 


to de-escalate the situation when they can. 

After Schubert announced her decision, 
Sacramento Mayor Darrell Steinberg cor¬ 
rectly distinguished between the question 
of criminal charges against police and the 
larger question of whether the interaction 
between the police and Clark had gone as 
it should. 

“Was the outcome wrong and unaccept¬ 
able?” he asked. “The answer is yes.” 

Of course it is immensely infuriating 
— and frustrating and tragic — when a 
person loses his life at the hands of police 
who misjudged the danger they faced. 
Changes to the use-of-force standard are 
appropriate, but more community services 
and support and police training are para¬ 
mount to ensure that more people don’t put 
themselves and others in harm’s way, and 
more police don’t find themselves without 
an alternative to pulling the trigger. 

Gun background check law only 
as strong as its enforcement 
USA Today 

Gary Martin was exactly the kind of per¬ 
son that gun control background checks — 
a federal system now 25 years old — was 
designed to catch. 

It failed. Again. 

In Mississippi in 1994, Martin stabbed 
his girlfriend with a kitchen knife, beat her 
with a baseball bat, and warned “we are all 
going to die” if she left him. He should have 
never been able to buy a gun after that. But 
many years later, shopping for a gun in Il¬ 
linois, Martin lied about his criminal past, 
and a federal background check missed his 
felony aggravated assault conviction and 
prison term in Mississippi for attacking his 
girlfriend. Martin bought himself a Smith 
& Wesson .40-caliber handgun. 

Illinois authorities later discovered the 
error and revoked Martin’s firearm per¬ 
mit. But all that happened next was a letter 
from the state police telling him to give up 
his gun. Despite the state’s tough gun laws, 
he didn’t. Instead, in February, as he was 
being fired from a warehouse job in Au¬ 
rora, Martin used his Smith & Wesson to 
kill five co-workers and wound five police 
officers before being shot to death. 

Last week, two important pieces of gun 
control legislation passed the House of 
Representatives. One closes the so-called 
gun show loophole by requiring universal 
background checks, an idea favored by 85 
percent of Americans. The other extends 
the background review period from three 
days to 10, allowing more time for disquali¬ 
fying records to be found. Both bills have 
an unlikely future in the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate. But improvements of any 
kind will ultimately fall short when exist¬ 


ing laws are not vigorously applied. Ameri¬ 
cans can hardly be expected to get behind 
new gun laws when authorities keep bun¬ 
gling old ones. 

The Brady Law of 1993, mandating the 
criminal background check, has never 
been adequately enforced. (The National 
Instant Criminal Background Check Sys¬ 
tem, or NICS, administered by the FBI, was 
established in 1998 in response to Brady.) 
Nearly 1.5 million people have been denied 
firearms under the system. But unlawful 
purchases still occur because agencies fail 
to provide NICS with necessary records or 
don’t follow up when mistakes are made. 

And people keep dying. 

The Air Force failed to notify NICS about 
the criminal record of a discharged airman 
who then bought an assault-style rifle and 
killed 26 people at a Texas church in 2017. 
Travis Reinking’s guns were taken away in 
2017 after a White House trespassing in¬ 
cident. Police gave them to his father, and 
investigators said Reinking later used one 
of them to allegedly murder four people at 
a Waffle House in Tennessee last year. 

A report last year found 112,000 cases 
in 2017 where people lied about their back¬ 
grounds to buy a gun, a potential felony. 
Only 12 cases were prosecuted. 

Of the 10,818 people in Illinois like Mar¬ 
tin who had their gun licenses revoked last 
year, more than 8,000 kept their illegal 
guns. According to the Chicago Tribune, 
10 people were arrested for the offense. 

The nation is awash in firearms. The 
least that federal, state and local agencies 
can do is enforce existing laws preventing 
the violent and the mentally ill from ac¬ 
quiring guns. 

US sadly silent as Saudis 
disrespect human rights 
The Washington Post 

Before he was murdered inside a Saudi 
consulate in October, our colleague Jamal 
Khashoggi questioned why Saudi Arabia 
had detained a prominent doctor, Walid 
Fitaihi, a dual Saudi-U.S. citizen seized in 
a November 2017 roundup of businessmen. 
The detainees, in what was described as 
an anti-corruption drive, were held at the 
Ritz-Carlton hotel in Riyadh. “What hap¬ 
pened to us?” Khashoggi, himself a Saudi, 
asked on Twitter. “How can a person like 
@Walidfitaihi get arrested, and for what 
reason?” He added, “With no interceding 
channels to pursue & no Attorney General 
to answer questions & verify charges, of 
course everyone is struck with awe and 
helplessness.” 

Today, Khashoggi is no longer able to 
ask such impertinent questions. He was 
assassinated in Istanbul by a hit squad that 


intelligence reports say was dispatched 
by the Saudi crown prince, Mohammed 
bin Salman. But Khashoggi’s question re¬ 
mains relevant. Fitaihi, founder of a medi¬ 
cal center in Jeddah, is still a captive. It 
is not known precisely why, and he has 
never been charged, although The New 
York Times quoted a friend saying he was 
being pressured to give evidence against a 
relative. 

He has been tortured during his cap¬ 
tivity. He was reportedly grabbed from 
his room at the Ritz, slapped, blindfolded, 
stripped to his underwear, bound to a chair, 
shocked with electricity and whipped so 
severely that he could not sleep on his back 
for days. The Times said his lawyer has 
written to the State Department that the 
doctor “is in fear for his life, that he cannot 
take his situation any longer, and that he 
desires all possible help.” The Associated 
Press quoted the lawyer as saying Fitaihi 
is now in a prison hospital after suffering 
“an emotional breakdown.” Fitaihi earned 
his medical degree from George Washing¬ 
ton University and holds a master’s degree 
in public health from Harvard University. 

On another front in Mohammed bin 
Salman’s drive to crush critical voices, 
Saudi Arabia’s public prosecutor an¬ 
nounced charges last Friday against a 
group of female activists who campaigned 
to give women the right to drive — a right 
that Mohammed bin Salman conferred 
after they sought it. The activists have 
been jailed for nearly a year, during which 
Amnesty International says they have 
been tortured and sexually abused. They 
did nothing wrong and should be released 
unconditionally and immediately. 

In The New York Times Magazine on 
Sunday, Secretary of State Mike Pompeo, 
asked about the crown prince’s role in the 
Khashoggi murder, declared that the Unit¬ 
ed States would “hold everyone that we de¬ 
termine is responsible for this accountable 
in an appropriate way, a way that reflects 
the best of the United States of America.” 

A doctor with U.S. citizenship was tor¬ 
tured and held without charge. Women 
who stood for human dignity and equal¬ 
ity were jailed and tortured. A journalist 
was killed. Yet President Donald Trump 
and his administration are loath to act. 
That does not reflect the best of the United 
States of America. 

Those who still have vaccine 
concerns must read new study 
Chicago Tribune 

The measles vaccine does not increase 
the risk of autism. A major new study con¬ 
firms this fact, which has been accepted 
science for years. 

The study of 650,000 Danish children in¬ 
vestigated the measles, mumps and rubella 
vaccine. The results were published Tues¬ 
day in the Annals of Internal Medicine: 
“The risk for autism was no different in 
children who got the MMR vaccine than in 
children who did not. This remained true 
even among children who had risk factors 
for autism, such as a sibling with autism or 
an older father.” 

Anyone with cockamamie reasons to 
flout established science will still do so. 
But for someone with a shred of doubt, or 
just in need of fresh fuel to push back on a 
friend or family member who avoids vac¬ 
cines, it’s a timely dose of new evidence. 

We weighed in on anti-vax parents on 
Feb. 10, after measles was diagnosed 
Downstate and spread alarmingly in the 
Pacific Northwest. With a touch of sympa¬ 
thy for worried parents, we noted: 

“Watching plump, pure baby flesh 
pierced and feeling trepidation about how 
the child’s system will react can be legiti¬ 
mately nerve-wracking for a parent. That’s 
no license to avoid a medical necessity that 
protects child and community. The right to 
resist comes with a corresponding respon¬ 
sibility to back up that impulse with rigor¬ 
ous research.” 

Now we have even more research to 
back us up. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 “Keep it down!” 

4 Tax pro 
7 Whizzes (by) 

12 Horse chow 

13 Owned 

14 Emanations 

15 Shred 

16 Pennsylvania city 

18 Guitar’s kin 

19 Symbol of 
freshness 

20 Lancaster or 
Reynolds 

22 “Blue Bloods” 
airer 

23 Fly high 

27 Flamenco cheer 
29 Oliver Twist, 
for one 

31 French composer 
Gabriel 

34 Hilo hello 

35 Snowman’s nose 

37 Links org. 

38 Prop for 
Dr. House 

39 Devilish laugh 
41 Body powder 
45 “I’m with you!” 

47 Meadow 

48 Pennsylvania city 

52 Conditions 

53 Boredom 

54 Kimono sash 

55 Packed away 

56 “The Dapper 
Don” 


57 Fixed 

58 Snake’s 
sound 

DOWN 

1 Bush 

2 Japanese 
verse 

3 High-strung 

4 Sudan neighbor 

5 Royal home 

6 Extemporize 

7 Madcap 

8 “Shoo!” 

9 Acapulco gold 

10 Gullet 

11 Capitol Hill VIP 
17 Old U.S. gas 

brand 

21 Baseball 
manager Joe 
23 Pie-in-the- 


24 Discoverer’s call 

25 Satisfied sigh 

26 Genetic letters 
28 Summer sign 

30 Cleaning cloth 

31 TV watchdog 
org. 

32 Small battery 

33 Coffee vessel 

36 Biblical 
pronoun 

37 “Friends” role 
40 Community 

spirit 

42 Fake name 

43 Some jabs 

44 Attorney’s load 

45 Roman 1052 

46 Skip 

48 Plead 

49 Rock’s Brian 

50 Potent stick 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



3-8 


CRYPTOQUIP 


Y EJXV BW ISYMFV RM 


PRJAXVF’E HJERMS PMMYFZ 


ERNE HJSYFZ IYXB, NFV RM 

SMPOJFVMV “ V A X X W FJEMV.” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
IS FAMOUS FOR HIS WORK ON GRAVITY. I’VE 
COME TO THINK OF HIM AS THE FALL GUY. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: E equals T 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Fine, to NASA 
4 “Misery” star 
James 

8 Garbage barge 

12 -mo (replay 

speed) 

13 Taj Mahal city 

14 Ocean motion 
15Sunbather’s goal 

16 Insect organ 

17 Oklahoma city 

18 Patsy Cline song 

21 Shoe width 

22 Little rascal 

23 Brilliance 

26 6 on a phone 

27 Gaiety 

30 “Dream on!” 

31 Ginormous 

32 Flintstones’ pet 

33 Abolish 

34 Curse 

35 Summoned 
with a beeper 

36 Frenzied 

37 Jewel 

38 Words of 
empathy 

45 Made into 
lumber 

46 Drescher or 
Tarkenton 

47 TV schedule 
abbr. 

48 Currier’s 
partner 

49 Plane-related 


50 Debussy’s 
“La —” 

51 Antitoxins 

52 Lincoln in-law 

53 Farm pen 

DOWN 

1 Wine region 

2 Norwegian saint 

3 Hawaiian coast 

4 Pill variety 

5 Marble type 

6 Woody’s son 

7 Taking a siesta 

8 Precipitous 

9 Title akin to 
POTUS 

10 “Garfield” dog 

11 Marries 

19 Piece of lettuce 

20 “As I see it,” 
via text 

23 Hearing thing 


24 Hit CBS series 

25 Cover 

26 Blend 

27 Pear-shaped fruit 

28 French article 

29 Affirmative 
action? 

31 Adipose tissue 

32 Slightly wet 

34 Chum 

35 Anise-flavored 
liqueur 

36 High-IQ group 

37 Sentry 

38 Egyptian deity 

39 Top choice, 
for short 

40 Pitcher 

41 Crunchy 
cookie 

42 $ dispensers 

43 “Yeah, right” 

44 Not even one 
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3-9 


CRYPTOQUIP 


NO TIWPZIQB OJNCT XI 


SHISPHCB GJHP OIH 


TIWPXKNMF, XKPHP WNFKX ZP 


AMXPMQPQ GIMTPVAPMGPT. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: I TOLD MY FRIEND 
HE SHOULDN’T BOTHER SEEING THAT BORING 
FILM, AND HE RESPONDED “DULLY NOTED.” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Q equals D 
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A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 

A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of Private Military 
Contracting and the new reality of modern warfare. 


This month on Force for Hire 

Blackwater, the myth, the fact, the standard 

Blackwater gained a foothold in the public psyche so 
strong that the corporation remains synonymous with 
private military contracting. 

Insight: Adam Gonzales 

An in-depth look at the combat veteran who founded an 
online source for veterans to find employers looking for 
private contractors. 
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www.militarylawfirm.com 
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AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating 3-feaCtfiy SmiCes 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 



Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 
Poststrasse 1, 
66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 
06119 887 26 50 
Bahnstrasse 14, 
65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


LOGISTICS EUROPE GMBH 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

E-Mail: info@transglobal-logistics.de 

WEB: www.transglobal-logistics.de 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 
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Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 






STARSW^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need u : 




Round-the-world news for Americas military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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3500YEN/HOUR LOOK FOR 
TEACHERS We seek experi¬ 
enced Native English teachers 
who live on base. YOKOTA, 
ATSUGI, ZAMA, SHA, and 
others or Embassy-Compound. 
Web site provides more informa¬ 
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goover.co.jp/english/ 
042-727-8508 i 
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Patricia Garcia 




Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
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www.gluurealty.com 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

SOUTH 

Augusta 9, St. Rose 8,10 innings 
Baruch 8, Rivier 2 
Brevard 3, Emory & Henry 2 
Concordia (NY) 9, Bloomfield 4 
Francis Marion 16, Chowan 4 
Grace (Ind.) 10, Robert Morris-Chicago 
9,10 innings 

New England Coll. 10, Penn State-Berks 2 
St. John’s (Minn.) 10, Thiel 7,10 innings 
Trinity Christian 5, Cornerstone 3 
WPI 10, Wentworth 9 

MIDWEST 

Midland at Benedictine (Kan.), ccd. 
Tabor at Benedictine (Kan.), ccd. 
Tabor at Midland, ccd. 

SOUTHWEST 

Akransas 9, Charlotte 2 

FAR WEST 

Ottawa Arizona at Bethesda, ccd. 


College basketball 

1 

Pro soccer 

1 

Deals 


College hockey 


Conference tournaments 

ATLANTIC HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 
First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 8 

Army at Mercyhurst 
Canisius at Niagara 
Holy Cross at Robert Morris 
Saturday, March 9 
Canisius at Niagara 
Army at Mercyhurst 
Holy Cross at Robert Morris 
Sunday, March 10 (if necessary) 
Canisius at Niagara 
Army at Mercyhurst 
Holy Cross at Robert Morris 
Quarterfinals 
(Best-of-three) 

Wednesday, March 13 
RIT at Sacred Heart 

Thursday, March 14 
RIT at Sacred Heart 

BIG TEN CONFERENCE 
First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 8 
Michigan State at Notre Dame 
Michigan at Minnesota 
Wisconsin at Penn State 

Saturday, March 9 
Michigan at Minnesota 
Wisconsin at Penn State 
Michigan State at Notre Dame 
Sunday, March 10 (if necessary) 
Michigan at Minnesota 
Wisconsin at Penn State 
Michigan State at Notre Dame 
ECAC 

First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 8 

St. Lawrence at Dartmouth 
RPI at Yale 
Colgate at Union 
Princeton at Brown 

Saturday, March 9 
St. Lawrence at Dartmouth 
RPI at Yale 
Colgate at Union 
Princeton at Brown 
Sunday, March 10 (if necessary) 

RPI at Yale 
Princeton at Brown 
St. Lawrence at Dartmouth 
Colgate at Union 

Quarterfinals 

(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 15 

Dartmouth-St. Lawrence winner at 
Harvard 

Brown-Princeton winner at Quinni- 

Yale-RPI winner at Clarkson 
Union-Colgate winner at Cornell 
Saturday, March 16 
Dartmouth-St. Lawrence winner at 
Harvard 

Brown-Princeton winner at Quinnipiac 
Yale-RPI winner at Clarkson 
Union-Colgate winner at Cornell 
Sunday, March 17 (if necessary) 
Dartmouth-St. Lawrence winner at 
Harvard 

Brown-Princeton winner at Quinnipiac 
Yale-RPI winner at Clarkson 
Union-Colgate winner at Cornell 

WCHA 
First Round 
(Best-of-three) 

Friday, March 8 

Bemidji State at Lake Superior State 
Alaska at Northern Michigan 
Michigan Tech at Bowling Green 
Alabama Huntsville at Minnesota State 
Saturday, March 9 
Bemidji State at Lake Superior State 
Alaska at Northern Michigan 
Michigan Tech at Bowling Green 
Alabama Huntsville at Minnesota State 
Sunday, March 10 (if necessary) 
Bemidji State at Lake Superior State 
Alaska at Northern Michigan 
Michigan Tech at Bowling Green 
Alabama Huntsville at Minnesota State 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Fordham 67, George Washington 56 
Penn St. 66, Rutgers 65 
Seton Hall 73, Marquette 64 
UMass 87, Richmond 79 
West Virginia 90, Iowa St. 75 
SOUTH 

Arkansas 84, Vanderbilt 48 
Davidson 64, St. Bonaventure 46 
Georgia Tech 63, NC State 61 
LSU 79, Florida 78, OT 
Louisiana Tech 72, FAU 69 
Marshall 94, FIU 78 
Missouri 64, Georgia 39 
Nicholls 83, Northwestern St. 60 
Rice 79, Charlotte 70 
SE Louisiana 81, New Orleans 67 
South Florida 75, Tulane 70 
Southern Miss. 59, Old Dominion 52 
Texas A&M-CC 59, McNeese St. 50 
UTSA 81, W. Kentucky 76, OT 
MIDWEST 

Clemson 64, Notre Dame 62 
Creighton 76, Providence 70, OT 
Dayton 70, La Salle 39 
DePaul 101, Georgetown 69 
Northwestern 68, Ohio St. 50 
Saint Louis 85, Duquesne 75 
SOUTHWEST 

Cent. Arkansas 91, Sam Houston St. 87 
Houston Baptist 118, Incarnate Word 111 
Middle Tennessee 69, UTEP 53 
Oklahoma St. 67, Baylor 64 

FAR WEST 

Fresno St. 76, San Diego St. 74 
Long Beach St. 70, UC Riverside 57 
New Mexico 73, Boise St. 72 
Oregon 72, Washington St. 61 
Washington 81, Oregon St. 76, OT 
Wyoming 81, San Jose St. 71 

Men’s conference tournaments 

America East Conference 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
First Round 
Saturday, March 9 

Albany at UMBC 
UMass Lowell at Hartford 
Maine at Vermont 
Binghamton at Stony Brook 

Atlantic Sun Conference 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
First Round 
Monday, March 4 

NJIT 83, Florida Gulf Coast 76 
North Florida 76, North Alabama 66 
Liberty 72, Jacksonville 58 
Lipscomb 86, Kennesaw State 71 

Semifinals 
Thursday, March 7 

North Florida at Liberty 
NJIT at Lipscomb 

Championship 
Sunday, March 10 
Semifinal winners 

Big South Conference 
First Round 
Tuesday, March 5 
Presbyterian 106, UNC Asheville 59 
Charleston Southern 71, SC Upstate 52 
Hampton 77, Longwood 71 
At Buies Creek, N.C. 

Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 7 
Radford vs. Presbyterian 
Winthrop vs. Charleston Southern 
Campbell vs. Hampton 
Gardner-Webb vs. High Point 
Colonial Athletic Association 
At North Charleston, S.C. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 9 
James Madison vs. Towson 
Elon vs. UNC Wilmington 
Quarterfinals 
Sunday, March 10 

Hofstra vs. James Madison-Towson 
winner 

William & Mary vs. Delaware 
Northeastern vs. Elon-UNC Wilming¬ 
ton winner 

College of Charleston vs. Drexel 

Horizon League 
First Round 
Tuesday, March 5 

Wright State 71, IUPUI 56 
Green Bay 82, UIC77 

Wednesday, March 6 
Oakland 88, Youngstown St. 84 
N. Kentucky 99, Detroit 88 
At Detroit 
Semifinals 
Monday, March 11 
Wright State vs. Green Bay 
Oakland vs. Northern Kentucky 
Championship 
Tuesday, March 12 
Semifinal winners 
Metro Atlantic Athletic Conference 
At Albany, N.Y. 

First Round 
Thursday, March 7 
Marist vs. Saint Peter’s 
Manhattan vs. Fairfield 
Monmouth vs. Niagara 
Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 8 

Iona vs. Marist-Saint Peter’s winner 
Canisius vs. Manhattan-Fairfield win- 

Saturday, March 9 

Quinnipiac vs. Monmouth-Niagara 
winner 

Rider vs. Siena 

Missouri Valley Conference 
At St. Louis 
First Round 
Thursday, March 7 

Indiana State vs. Valparaiso 
Illinois State vs. Evansville 

Quarterfinals 
Friday, March 8 

Loyola of Chicago vs. Indiana State- 
Valparaiso winner 

Missouri State vs. Bradley 

Drake vs. Illinois State-Evansville winner 

Southern Illinois vs. Northern Iowa 


First Round 
Wednesday, March 6 

LIU Brooklyn 71, Sacred Heart 62 
Saint Francis (Pa.) 67, Bryant 63 
Fairleigh Dickinson 84, Wagner 46 
Robert Morris 69, St. Francis (N.Y.) 65, OT 

Semifinals 
Saturday, March 9 

LIU Brooklyn at Fairleigh Dickinson 
Robert Morris at Saint Francis (Pa.) 

Championship 
Tuesday, March 12 
Semifinal winners 

Ohio Valley Conference 
At Evansville, Ind. 

First Round 
Wednesday, March 6 
Morehead St. 72, SIU Edwardsville 68 
UT Martin 78, E. Illinois 71 
Second Round 
Thursday, March 7 
Austin Peay vs. Morehead State 
Jacksonville State vs. UT Martin 
Semifinals 
Friday, March 8 

Belmont vs. Austin Peay—Morehead 
State winner 

Murray State vs. Jacksonville State-UT 
Martin winner 

Championship 
Saturday, March 9 
Semifinal winners 

Patriot League 
At Higher-Seeded Schools 
First Round 
Tuesday, March 5 
Holy Cross 79, Lafayette 74 
Boston University 71, Loyola (Md.) 63 
Quarterfinals 
Thursday, March 7 
Boston University at Colgate 
Holy Cross at Bucknell 
Army at Lehigh 
Navy at American 

Southern Conference 
At Asheville, N.C. 

First Round 
Friday, March 8 
VMI vs. Western Carolina 
Samford vs. The Citadel 
Quarterfinals 
Saturday, March 9 

Wofford vs. VMI-Western Carolina 
winner 

ETSU vs. Chattanooga 
UNC Grensboro vs. Samford-The Cita¬ 
del winner 

Furman vs. Mercer 

Summit League 
At Sioux Falls, S.D. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 9 

South Dakota State vs. Western Illinois 
Omaha vs. North Dakota 

Sunday, March 10 

North Dakota State vs. Oral Roberts 
Purdue Fort Wayne vs. South Dakota 

West Coast Conference 
At Las Vegas 
First Round 
Thursday, March 7 

Pepperdine vs. Pacific 
San Diego vs. Portland 

Second Round 
Friday, March 8 

Loyola Marymount vs. Pepperdine-Pa- 
cific winner 

Santa Clara vs. San Diego-Portland 
winner 

Third Round 
Saturday, March 9 

San Francisco vs. Loyola Marymount— 
Pepperdine-Pacific winner 

BYU vs. Santa Clara—San Diego-Port¬ 
land winner 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

American U. 69, Navy 44 
Bucknell 84, Army 66 
Buffalo 75, Bowling Green 61 
Colgate 77, Lafayette 67 


Colgate 77, Lafayette 67 
Lehigh 79, Holy Cross 74 
Loyola (Md.) 59, Boston U. 


SOUTH 


55 


Toronto FC 1 0 i 

D.C. United 1 0 i 

Montreal 1 0 

New York City FC 0 0 

Orlando City 0 0 

Columbus 0 0 

New York 0 0 

New England 0 0 

Chicago 0 1 u u ± z 

Philadelphia 0 10 0 13 

Atlanta 0 1 0 0 0 2 

Cincinnati 0 10 0 14 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Seattle 1 0 0 3 4 1 

Minnesota United 1 0 0 3 3 2 

LA Galaxy 1 0 0 3 2 1 

Los Angeles FC 1 0 0 3 2 1 

Portland 0 0 1 13 3 

Colorado 0 0 1 13 3 

Real Salt Lake 0 0 1 111 

FC Dallas 0 0 1 111 

Houston 0 0 1 111 

Vancouver 010 023 

Sporting KC 0 10 0 12 

San Jose 0 10 0 12 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday's games 
Orlando City at Chicago 
Columbus at New England 
LA Galaxy at FC Dallas 
Montreal at Houston 
Vancouver at Real Salt Lake 
Minnesota United at San Jose 
Colorado at Seattle 

Sunday’s games 
D.C. United at New York City FC 
Philadelphia at Sporting Kansas City 
Cincinnati at Atlanta 
Portland at Los Angeles FC 
Saturday, March 16 
Seattle at Chicago 
FC Dallas at Columbus 
Vancouver at Houston 
San Jose at New York 
Montreal at Orlando City 
Real Salt Lake at D.C. United 
Minnesota United at LA Galaxy 
Sunday, March 17 
Los Angeles FC at New York City FC 
Portland at Cincinnati 
Philadelphia at Atlanta 
New England at Toronto FC 
Sporting Kansas City at Colorado 
Saturday, March 23 
Colorado at FC Dallas 
Columbus at Philadelphia 
Orlando City at New York 
Los Angeles FC at Real Salt Lake 


BNP Paribas Open 

Wednesday 

The Indian Wells Tennis Garden 
Indian Wells, California 
Surface^Hard-Outdoor 

First Round 

Johanna Konta, Britain, def. Pauline 
Parmentier, France, 6-2, 6-3. 


Campbell 59, SC-Upstate 49 
Charleston Southern 67, Winthrop 57 
Gardner-Webb 67, Presbyterian 62 
High Point 82, UNC Asheville 81 
New Orleans 46, SE Louisiana 45 
Nicholls 89, Northwestern St. 67 
Radford 84, Hampton 59 
MIDWEST 
Ball St. 67, N. Illinois 64 
Cent. Michigan 88, W. Michigan 57 
E. Michigan 52, Toledo 50 
Kent St. 65, Akron 55 
Ohio 70, Miami (Ohio) 66 
SOUTHWEST 

Houston Baptist 67, Incarnate Word 52 
Sam Houston St. 71, Cent. Arkansas 59 
Stephen F. Austin 65, Abilene Christian 48 
Texas A&M-CC 62, McNeese St. 51 

FAR WEST 

CS Northridge 68, UC Irvine 58 
UC Davis 87, Cal Poly 54 

TOURNAMENTS 
America East Conference 
First Round 

Hartford 65, UMBC 48 
Maine 69, New Hampshire 36 
Stony Brook 69, Vermont 58 

Atlantic Coast Conference 
First Round 

Duke 86, Pittsburgh 64 
Virginia 77, Boston College 61 
Virginia Tech 85, Wake Forest 63 

Big Ten Conference 
First Round 

Purdue 72, Illinois 60 
Wisconsin 65, Penn St. 57 

Horizon League 
First Round 

Green Bay 73, Cleveland St. 30 
Youngstown St. 64, Milwaukee 58 

Ohio Valley Conference 
First Round 

Belmont 74, SE Missouri 65 
Morehead St. 77, Jacksonville St. 60 

Southeastern Conference 
First Round 

Alabama 74, Vanderbilt 57 
Florida 64, Mississippi 57 


6-2. 

Magda Linette, Poland, def. Petra Mar- 
tic, Croatia, 6-3, 4-6, 7-6 (5). 

Marketa Vondrousova, Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Laura Siegemund, Germany, 6-4, 
7-6 (6). 

Zhang Shuai, China, def. Viktoria Kuz- 
mova, Slovakia, 6-2, 6-4. 

Amanda Anisimova, United States, 
def. Aleksandra Krunic, Serbia, 6-0, 6-4. 

Bianca Andreescu, Canada, def. Irina- 
Camelia Begu, Romania, 6-7 (3), 6-3, 6-3. 

Kateryna Kozlova, Ukraine, def. Kateri¬ 
na Siniakova, Czech Republic, 7-5, 6-2. 

Sofia Kenin, United States, def. Wang 
Wafan, China, 1-6, 7-5, 6-4. 

Stefanie Voegele, Switzerland, def. 
Sachia Vickery, United States, 7-5, 6-2. 

Bernarda Pera, United States, def. 
Catherine McNally, United States, 6-2, 
6-1. 

Barbora Strycova, Czech Republic, 
def. Viktorija Golubic, Switzerland, 6-2, 
7-6 (4). 

Daria Gavrilova, Australia, def. Dayana 
Yastremska, Ukraine, 6-2, 5-7,6-2. 

Tatjana Maria, Germany, def. Magda¬ 
lena Rybarikova, Slovakia, 6-3, 6-2. 

Jennifer Brady, United States, def. Nao 
Hibino, Japan, 7-5,6-3. 

Victoria Azarenka, Belarus, def. Vera 
Lapko, Belarus, 6-2, 6-3. 


First Round 

Monica Niculescu, Romania, and Abi¬ 
gail Spears, United States, def. Veronika 
Kudermetova, Russia, and Demi Schuurs, 
Netherlands, 6-4, 6-4. 

Darija Jurak, Croatia, and Raluca 
Olaru, Romania, def. Nicole Melichar, 
United States, and Kveta Peschke (4), 
Czech Republic, 6-2,4-6,10-6. 

Elise Mertens, Belgium, and Aryna 
Sabalenka, Belarus, def. Timea Babos, 
Hungary, and Kristina Mladenovic (2), 
France, 6-1, 6-7 (4), 10-8. 

Kaitlyn Christian and Asia Muham¬ 
mad, United States, def. Andreja Klepac, 
Slovenia, and Maria Jose Martinez San¬ 
chez (7), Spain, 6-4, 6-3. 

Lyudmyla and Nadiia Kichenok, 
Ukraine, def. Desirae Krawczyk and Sa¬ 
brina Santamaria, United States, 6-4, 6- 

Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, and Jo¬ 
hanna Larsson, Sweden, def. Eugenie 
Bouchard, Canada, and Sloane Stephens, 
United States, 6-1, 6-2. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 

Major League Baseball 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
BASEBALL - Suspended Boston RHP 
Steven Wright 80 games after testing 
positive for Growth Hormone Releasing 
Peptide 2 (GHRP-2), a performance-en¬ 
hancing substance, in violation of Major 
League Baseball’s Joint Drug Prevention 
and Treatment Program. 

American League 

DETROIT TIGERS - Optioned 2B Dawel 
Lugo to Toledo (IL) and RHP Eduardo Ji¬ 
menez to Erie (EL). 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Optioned RHPs 
Francis Martes and Brady Rodgers to mi¬ 
nor league camp. Reassigned LHP Ryan 
Hartman, C Lorenzo Quintana and RHPs 
Jose Hernandez and Erasmo Pinales to 
minor league camp. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Optioned 
RHP Domingo Acevedo to Trenton (EL). 
Reassigned RHPs Brady Lail and Trevor 
Stephan to minor league camp. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Signed RHP Jose 
Leclerc to a four-year contract. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Signed RHP 
Bud Norris to a minor league contract. 

National League 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Optioned 
LHP Adam McCreery and reassigned LHP 
Josh Smoker and RHPs Joe Broussard, 
Daniel Corcino and Jesen Therrien to 
their minor league camp. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

GOLDEN STATE WARRIORS - Signed C 
Andrew Bogut. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Released LB 
Josh Bynes. 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Terminated 
the contract of S Eric Weddle. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Tendered a 
contract to DE Bryan Cox Jr. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Signed K Chris Ble- 
witt. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Terminated 
the contract of LB Jamie Collins Sr. 

DETROIT LIONS - Tendered exclusive 
rights to S Charles Washington. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - FB John Kuhn 
announced his retirement. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Tendered exclu¬ 
sive-rights to G Isaac Asiata, G/T Jesse 
Davis, T Zach Sterup and DE Jonathan 
Woodard. 

HOCKEY 

American Hockey League 

SAN DIEGO GULLS - SignedLWs Steve 
McParland and Ryan Tesink to profes¬ 
sional tryouts. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

COLUMBUS CREW - Traded an inter¬ 
national roster spot to the LA Galaxy for 
general and targeted allocation money. 
Loaned G Ben Lundgaard to Pittsburgh 
(USL) and D Aboubacar Keita to Rich¬ 
mond (USL). 

FC CINCINNATI - Acquired M-D Kenny 
Saief on loan from RSC Anderlecht (Bel¬ 
gium). 

LA GALAXY — Signed D Diedie Traore 
and M Joe Corona. 

NASHVILLE - Named Gary Smith 
coach. 

TORONTO — Loaned D Robert Boskov- 
ic, F Shaan Hundal and M Aidan Daniels 
to Ottawa (USL) for the upcoming sea- 

VANCOUVER WHITECAPS - Signed D 
Brendan McDonough. 

National Women’s Soccer League 

WASHINGTON SPIRIT - Named 
Gretchen Hamm chief marketing officer. 

COLLEGE 

IOWA — Announced the retirement of 
defensive line coach Reese Morgan. 


Pro football 


Orlando 
Birmingham 
Memphis 
Atlanta 


San Antonio 
San Diego 
Arizona 
Salt Lake 


AAF 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pet PF PA 

4 0 0 1.000 118 63 
.750 77 33 

.250 61 90 

_ _ . .250 44 103 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pet PF PA 

2 2 r . 


2 2 0 
2 2 0 
3 0 


Saturday's games 

Orlando at Birmingham 
Salt Lake at San Diego 

Sunday’s games 
Memphis at Atlanta 
San Antonio at Arizona 


Pro baseball 


Spring training 

Wednesday’s games 

Pittsburgh 6, Boston 1 
Baltimore 9, Tampa Bay 6 
St. Louis 9, N.Y. Yankees 5 
Atlanta (ss) 4, Miami (ss) 0 
Houston 11, Miami (ss) 5 
Atlanta (ss) 8, Detroit 2 
Toronto 9, Philadelphia 7 
Chicago Cubs 4, Kansas City 1 
Texas 12, San Francisco 5 
Milwaukee 5, Arizona 4 
L.A. Angels 6, Colorado 5 
Cincinnati 6, San Diego 4 
Oakland 7, Seattle 4 
Cleveland 6, L.A. Dodgers 1 


.500 67 85 

.500 84 64 

.500 84 77 

.250 65 85 
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OLYMPICS 


Red, 
white & 
blueprint 

US biathlon has plan 
aimed at capturing 
first Olympic medal 


By Pat Graham 

Associated Press 

The leader of the U.S. biathlon program 
sat down for a recent dinner at a bar in Park 
City, Utah, when he happened to glance at 
the television. 

There, on the screen, was a biathlon 
competition. On TV. In a bar. In America. 

“I’ve waited,” CEO Max Cobb said, “30 
years for that moment.” 

One day soon, Cobb envisions something 
even greater: The U.S. leading the charge 
in a sport that combines cross-country ski¬ 
ing and rifle shooting. 

To achieve that, Cobb, who’s been with 
the program since 1989, and his staff ini¬ 
tiated a blueprint aimed at capturing the 
country’s first Olympic biathlon medal. 
The model includes bringing in coaches 
from Europe, contracting with a machine 
shop to test different sorts of metals for 
better glide performance and partner¬ 
ing with a university professor to analyze 
shooting mechanics. 

“I believe the day an American wins its 
first Olympic medal in the biathlon, is the 
day our country discovers the drama and 
beauty of the biathlon,” said Cobb, whose 
squad will compete at the world champion¬ 
ships beginning this week in Sweden. “It 
will be a beautiful moment.” 

In a sport long dominated by nations 
such as Norway, Germany and Russia, the 
Americans remain an “economic under¬ 
dog,” Cobb said, with an annual budget of 
about $2.6 mil¬ 
lion. That’s a 
fraction of what 
their counter¬ 
parts spend. 

So they need 
creative ways to 
close the gap. 

The road to an 
Olympic medal 
may be the re¬ 
sult of using 
_ better metal, 

first Olympic which is why the 

biathlon medal, “S 
those are really machine shop 
unifying goals technician in 
that keeps us 
I all focused.' 

Max Cobb 

U.S. biathlon CEO ! 


The fact we 
know we’re 
being out- 
spent and 
have this clear 
goal of trying 
to achieve 
America’s 

I first Olympic 
biathlon medal, 


Austria. The goal 
is to reduce the 
surface friction 
for better glide. 
So far, they’ve 
tried out 150 dif¬ 
ferent blades. 

Anything to help the athletes glide faster 
while skiing. 

In addition, they’ve been working with 
Dr. Gerold Sattlecker from the University 
of Salzburg to analyze shooting mechanics. 
They’ve developed a remote trigger pres¬ 
sure sensor that allows them to see how 
much pressure an athlete is putting on the 
trigger. 




Gero Breloer (top), Robert F. Bukaty/AP 


Susan Dunklee, top, shoots during the 7.5k sprint at the 2014 Winter Olympics in 
Russia, where she came within one missed shot of winning the first medal in biathlon 
for the US. Above, Dunklee, of Barton, Vt., skis to a second-place finish in the sprint 
competition during the World Cup in 2016. The U.S. biathlon program revamped its 
business model that year, initiating a blueprint aimed at capturing the country’s first 
Olympic medal in the sport that combines cross-country skiing and rifle shooting. 


Anything to help them shoot straighter 
at the targets under pressure. 

“One of those things that I see as a com¬ 
petitive advantage of us is, we innovate and 
collaborate better than our competitors,” 
Cobb said. “The fact we know we’re being 
out-spent and have this clear goal of trying 
to achieve America’s first Olympic biath¬ 
lon medal, those are really unifying goals 
that keeps us all focused.” 

The organization began to revamp the 
business model in early 2016. It was a way 
to spring forward after a 2014 Sochi Games 
in which Susan Dunklee came within one 
missed shot from capturing an elusive 
medal. The team had breakout perfor¬ 
mances at the 2017 world championships, 


with Lowell Bailey earning gold in the 
20-kilometer individual race and Dunklee 
taking silver in the women’s mass start. 

It was proof that things were trending 
in the right direction. Then, at the Winter 
Olympics in Pyeongchang, South Korea 
last winter, something that couldn’t be pre¬ 
dicted — sickness. Dunklee got the flu that 
week. Bailey, who’s now retired, fought an 
illness leading into the Olympics. 

Soon after Pyeongchang, some big biath¬ 
lon names were brought in to lead the team 
into the 2022 Winter Olympics in Beijing: 

■ Armin Auchentaller, who’s in his sec¬ 
ond go-around with the squad as he takes 
over the women’s squad after leading the 
Swiss team. 


■ Michael Greis of Germany, who’s 
overlooking the men’s side following a ca¬ 
reer that saw him capture three gold med¬ 
als at the 2006 Turin Games. 

■ Retired American standout Tim 
Burke, whose new role is athlete devel¬ 
opment manager. The New York native 
competed at four Winter Olympics and 
earned a silver medal at the 2013 world 
championships. 

“You have to be unafraid to change 
things, even when you’re going along pret¬ 
ty well,” Cobb said. “Sometimes, you need 
a new stimulation, to look at different ways 
of doing things.” 

To boost the team’s profile, they’ve hired 
a marketing firm based in Austria. They’ve 
added sponsors in Europe (Maloja, a small 
German clothing brand) and in the U.S. 
(Ariens, a Wisconsin-based company that 
manufactures lawn mowers and snow 
blowers and is expanding into Europe). 

Europe is simply where the dollars are 
and the viewers reside. 

“If you were to go to Germany and you 
turn on the television in prime time you’d 
see biathlon and you’d have 5 million peo¬ 
ple or so tuning in to watch. It’s like turn¬ 
ing on the TV in the states and seeing NFL 
on ESPN,” the 33-year-old Dunklee ex¬ 
plained. “It’s the most popular winter sport 
there. But you go to the states and you tell 
someone on the street, ‘Oh, I do the biath¬ 
lon,’ and they’re like, ‘Is that swimming 
and running?’ I’m like, ‘Not quite.’ We don’t 
have much of a following over here.” 

Steadily, that’s changing. This season, 
there will be about 85 hours of original 
content on NBC’s stable of networks, which 
is how Cobb was able to watch a World Cup 
biathlon race in a bar in Utah. 

And last month, a biathlon World Cup 
event was staged on home snow for the first 
time in three years. The site was Soldier 
Hollow, where the biathlon events were 
contested at the 2002 Salt Lake City Games. 
Food trucks were brought in — along with 
a petting zoo and mechanical bull—to cre¬ 
ate a festival-style atmosphere. 

“The crowds were tremendously impres¬ 
sive,” Dunklee said. 

They all do their part, even filling mul¬ 
tiple roles. Take Bernd Eisenbichler, one 
of the program’s visionaries who has gone 
from wax technician, to high performance 
director, to chief of sport over the last two 
decades. He still helps out with making 
sure the skis are finely tuned. 

“Everybody is looking themselves in 
the mirror and asking, ‘Is there anything 
else I can do to help the team?”’ Cobb said. 
“When you have that kind of buy-in, it’s in¬ 
spiring to everybody.” 
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Ryan Kang/AP 


Rory Mcllroy begins his road to the Masters this week at the Arnold Palmer Invitational at Bay Hill, the 
tournament he won last year for his only victory of the season. 


Mcllroy doing everything 
right — except winning 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated. Press 

ORLANDO, Fla. — Rory Mc¬ 
llroy has few complaints about 
the state of his game, only the 
results. 

That doesn’t bother him, 
either. 

At least not yet. 

Behind him are 12 months 
since his last victory in the Ar¬ 
nold Palmer Invitational, a title he 
defends this week against a typi¬ 
cally strong field at Bay Hill that 
no longer includes Tiger Woods 
as he copes with a neck strain. 

Ahead of Mcllroy is the Mas¬ 
ters, his fifth opportunity to join 
the most elite group in golf by com¬ 
pleting the career Grand Slam. 

“Playing well,” Mcllroy said 
Wednesday after a frigid pro-am 
at Bay Hill. “Just seems like one 
or two people play a little better 
than me every week I tee it up. 
I’m in a good place with my game, 
doing everything pretty well, and 
just got to try and keep continu¬ 
ing on that path. And if I keep 
working on these things and keep 
doing the right things, hopefully 
sooner or later I’ll turn all these 
good finishes into a win.” 

Mcllroy has opened the year 
with four straight top-five finish¬ 
es, his longest streak on the PGA 
Tour. He was runner-up two weeks 
ago in Mexico City, where Dustin 
Johnson overwhelmed everyone 
for a five-shot victory. He finished 
three back at Riviera, and he was 
in the final group at Kapalua. 

His best stretch of golf might 
have been the end of 2011 and 
the start of 2012, when Mcllroy 
finished in the top five in 11 out 
of 12 tournaments, two of them 
victories. That ended at Augusta 
National when he tied for 40th. 

The Florida swing is when the 
Masters starts to come into view 
for everyone, especially Mcllroy. 

A green jacket is all he needs 


Did you know 


Mcllroy has 
finished in the top 
10 at the last t 

four Masters, 1 

each time finishing 
six shots back. 


too “ 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

to complete the career Grand 
Slam, and it’s been on his mind 
since he won the British Open at 
Royal Liverpool in 2014. He has 
finished in the top 10 at the last 
four Masters, each time finishing 
six shots behind. Last year might 
have been the toughest because 
he played in the final group with 
Patrick Reed, three shots behind, 
and faded to a 74. 

There is no sense of panic. In 
fact, the 29-year-old from North¬ 
ern Ireland even managed to cite 
Abraham Lincoln, who lost sev¬ 
eral elections over three decades. 

“He wound up being president 
of the United States,” Mcllroy 
said. “So I still got a bit of time.” 

That time will come soon 
enough. 

For now, Mcllroy is at a course 
he has come to enjoy since he first 
played the Arnold Palmer Invi¬ 
tational in 2015 and dined with 
the King. Even with such a short 
history, the connection between 
Palmer and Mcllroy was strong. 

PGA Tour Commissioner Jay 
Monahan recalls being at lunch 
with Palmer at Bay Hill in 2015 
when Mcllroy stopped by to say 
hello. Palmer offered Mcllroy 
whatever he needed, from tick¬ 
ets to ice cream. Mcllroy replied: 
“Mr. Palmer, thanks to you, I have 
everything I could ever need in 


my life. I’m all set.” 

Palmer teared up at the words. 

On the day Palmer died — 
Sept. 25, 2016 — Mcllroy won 
the Tour Championship and the 
FedEx Cup. His next victory was 
18 months later at Bay Hill, the 
course Palmer bought, nurtured 
and turned into the signature 
sporting event in Orlando. 

Mcllroy recalls telling Palmer 
when he first played Bay Hill that 
he would make an effort to return 
every year. 

“Now that I’m a past champion 
of this event, it obviously means 
a little bit more to me again,” he 
said. 

Mcllroy, who already has four 
majors as part of his 22 victories 
worldwide, is one of the top names 
that gives Bay Hill some pop. Jus¬ 
tin Rose and three-time major 
champion Brooks Koepka are in 
the field, both with a chance to re¬ 
place Dustin Johnson at No. 1 in 
the world. Johnson is not playing 
this week. 

Rose is among the ambassadors 
this year, a program that began 
after Palmer died. He hasn’t 
played since the Saudi Interna¬ 
tional at the end of January, plan¬ 
ning all along to take off most of 
February because of the compact 
schedule leading to the Masters, 
and through the end of August. 

Rose has won three times in 
the last 10 months, including at 
Torrey Pines this year. A year 
ago, he was paired with Mcllroy 
in the final round when Mcllroy 
put together a furious charge to 
close with a 64. 

“He’s got that type of game that 
when he wins it looks so easy that 
you think, ‘Why aren’t you doing 
this week in, week out?’ But we 
all know that golf isn’t that way,” 
Rose said. “There’s many aspects 
that go into winning. ... Clearly, 
he’s played well enough to win a 
golf tournament.” 


ATHLETE OF THE YEAR: WRESTLING 
Kojiro VanHoose, Osan 


W hen it comes to tak¬ 
ing care of business 
on the wrestling mat, 
Kojiro VanHoose 
says he doesn’t like to waste 
time. 

His record this season, indeed 
in all three of his seasons in an 
Osan uniform, offer plenty of 
proof. 

The senior 129-pounder went 
21-0 during the regular season 
— all but two by first-period pin 
— then won four more matches in 
last month’s Far East individual 
tournament. 

And he concluded the season 
the way he had the previous two 
— winning 
his Far East 
weight class, 
becoming 
the only 

wrestler 
from Korea 
to become a 
three-time 
Far East 

champion. 

“It’s very 
special to 
me,” Van¬ 
Hoose said, adding that he was 
“actually shocked” to hear he was 
the first. “I’d heard there were 
other good wrestlers in Korea be¬ 
fore me, but I didn’t realize I was 
the first to get to three.” 

For his achievements, Van¬ 
Hoose has been named Stars and 
Stripes’ Pacific wrestling Athlete 
of the Year. 

He beat out a solid group of 
challengers, including Kubasaki 
junior 215-pounder Haydn Peter¬ 
son, who helped lead the Dragons 
to their first Far East Division I 
team title since 2013, and Ameri¬ 
can School In Japan senior Rin 
Zoot, voted the Far East Tourna¬ 
ment Outstanding Wrestler. 

All told, he went 75-0 in his 
three seasons at Osan. The only 
time he didn’t win by pin this sea¬ 
son was when he wrestled up at 
135 pounds against Will Allen of 


Humphreys, whom he beat by de¬ 
cision and by technical fall. 

“He’s the only person I can’t 
pin here,” VanHoose said. 

Both VanHoose and his coach 
Andrew Grant say that though 
VanHoose boasts a perfect led¬ 
ger in three seasons in Korea, 
one wouldn’t know it from his de¬ 
meanor on and off the mat. 

When he got back to quarters 
after winning his third Far East 
title, “I kind of did a little dance 
by myself,” VanHoose said. 

“I try to stay humble and not 
brag about that sort of thing in 
front of others. I have experi¬ 
enced losses before. I know what 
others are like when they’re super 
cocky about a win. I don’t like to 
be the guy who trashes an oppo¬ 
nent after they lose.” 

“Kindhearted and respectful,” 
Grant said of VanHoose, add¬ 
ing that when Grant went to the 
States on emergency leave, Van¬ 
Hoose ran practices. “Anything 
he was ever asked to do, he went 
a step above and beyond. He’s a 
great ambassador of the sport.” 

VanHoose has a folkstyle back¬ 
ground from his freshman year of 
wrestling in Idaho and used some 
of what he learned there to suc¬ 
ceed on the mats in Korea. He also 
practices mixed martial arts dur¬ 
ing his off time from wrestling. 

“His level of endurance and 
commitment is exponential com¬ 
pared to others. It’s difficult to 
wear him out,” Grant said. 

VanHoose’s light shined espe¬ 
cially brightly since Korea’s Divi¬ 
sion II schools had trouble filling 
their lineups. Grant said even if 
teams only have one or two wres¬ 
tlers, having athletes like Van¬ 
Hoose make it “worth the time.” 

As for the future, VanHoose 
says he’s applied to three univer¬ 
sities but is also focusing on MM A 
to see if he can get some profes¬ 
sional opportunities in Korea or 
the States. “If that works out, I’ll 
go more toward MMA than col¬ 
lege,” VanHoose said. 

— Dave Ornauer 




Brenna McNEiL/Special to Stripes 


Osan senior Kojiro VanHoose, top, capped an unbeaten season 
with Far East title in the 129 pound division. He is the only Korea 
wrestler to be a three-time Far East champion. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA PACIFIC 


ATHLETES OF THE YEAR: BASKETBALL 


Chloe Sterling, Zama 


Mary SARANTAKEs/Special to Stars and Stripes 

Quintin Metcalf, Humphreys 


N obody has taken the route that 
Quintin Metcalf navigated to his 
three Far East basketball Most 
Valuable Player awards. And it’s 
hard to imagine it happening again any 
time soon. 

As a sophomore two years ago, he earned 
the honor in leading Seoul American to 
its first Division I title since 2008. Last 
year for then-Division II Humphreys, he 
became the first to gamer the award in 
back-to-back years for teams in different 
divisions. 

It’s doubtful he could have closed out his 
senior campaign for the Blackhawks, now 
a D-I team, any better. Humphreys won all 
three tournaments it entered and went 33- 
0, the program’s first unbeaten ledger in its 
seven seasons. 

The 6-foot-9 center averaged 22 points, 
11.2 rebounds, 3 blocks, 
3.7 assists and 2.4 steals 
per game for the Black- 
hawks, who dethroned 
defending D-I champi¬ 
on Nile C. Kinnick 83- 
64 on Feb. 23. Metcalf 
had 28 points. 

Metcalf for the 

third straight year has 
been named Stars and 
Stripes Pacific’s boys 
basketball Athlete of 
Metcalf the Year. 

Metcalf has ex¬ 
panded his playing repertoire each season, 
perhaps with one eye to the future. Met¬ 
calf hopes to play college basketball in the 
States, but he has come to terms with the 
fact that he won’t do it as a center. 

“It’s something I’ve accepted,” he said. 
With Seoul American, he and his brother 
DeAndre would post up down low and keep 
their games to within five to six feet of the 
basket. He never shot a three-pointer while 
with the Falcons. 

Once he got to Humphreys in August 
2017, his new coach Ron Merriwether told 
him that “it’s not Seoul anymore; I needed 
to expand my game.” 

From then on, it wasn’t unusual to see 
Metcalf shoot from three-point range or 
dribble the ball up the court. 

“I’ve been more comfortable being out¬ 
side, expanding my game and shooting the 


Stars and Stripes 
All-Far East boys teams 
Division I —Humphreys: Quintin Metcalf 
(three-time Far East Most Valuable Player), 
Jalen Hill (two-time All-D-I selection); Kinnick: 
Davion Roberts (two-time All-D-I selection, 
2018 MVP); Kadena: Eric McCarter (two-time 
All-D-I selection); Kubasaki: Damien Dorval. 

Division II— E.J. King: Dyson Robinson 
(two-time All-D-I I selection, Far East D-ll 
MVP); Edgren: Riley Palfy; Christian Academy 
Japan: Enosh Mutenda; Osan: Daniel Jamer- 
son; Yokota: Riley DeMarco. 

ball,” he said. “In Seoul, I would just spot 
up and lay it in. Now, if I have the (outside) 
shot, I take it.” 

“He became a more dynamic player able 
to do different things inside and outside,” 
Merriwether said. “He’s looking to play (at 
a higher level), he’s going to have to be flex¬ 
ible. He won’t be in the post.” 

Aside from accepting that responsibility, 
Metcalf said he and his teammates also had 
to accept a bigger bull’s-eye on their backs 
for having moved up to D-I. 

Winning the first tournament they en¬ 
tered, the American School In Japan Kanto 
Classic in January, was an eye-opener, 
Metcalf said. 

“We knew we could do it. At that point, 
it was serious,” he said. “As soon as we got 
back from ASI J, coach had us practice way 
harder.” 

And Metcalf became a different type of 
leader, Merriwether said. “He had to lead 
vocally and with his actions,” he said. “I 
told him they’re going to follow you. You 
can never have a bad day. He took that seri¬ 
ously and I’m proud of how he influences 
the energy of the team.” 

Now that his high school basketball play¬ 
ing days are over, he turns his attention to 
track, where he’s a Far East-record high 
jumper. But he confesses to “mixed emo¬ 
tions” about his Blackhawk basketball days 
ending; he says he has not committed to a 
university at this point. 

“I’m sad that high school is over, but I’m 
glad I can go to the next level and play,” he 
said. 

— Dave Ornauer 


T hroughout her middle-school 
years, Chloe Sterling watched as 
her older sister Zhandra Graham 
and Zama reached DODEA Japan 
and Far East Division II title games. And 
Sterling dreamed of doing the same. 

Only sometimes, dreams don’t turn out 
the way one expects. 

They’re even better. 

Sterling averaged 22.46 points a game 
as the Trojans went 27-5, won the DODEA 
Japan tournament for the first time in 
school history, then 
captured a school-first 
D-II title with a 58- 
43 win over Daegu, 
earning tournament 
Most Valuable Player 
honors. 

For all that, Sterling 
has been named Stars 
and Stripes Pacific’s 
girls basketball Ath- 
c . lete of the Year. 

e s It was the culmi¬ 

nation of a long-time wish, Sterling said 
— she wanted to play for the same team 
her sister did, and wear the same number, 
23, but take it one step further. 

“It was my dream to get there like her 
and win,” Sterling said. 

Graham and Zama reached the DODEA 
Japan and D-II finals in 2016, losing to Yo¬ 
kota both times. Sterling said she refused 
to settle this season. 

“I was expecting to win” the DODEA 
Japan and D-II titles, Sterling said. “My 
goal is to win every game, and my belief 
was that we were going to take the cham¬ 
pionship home.” 

Zama already had a strong lineup featur¬ 
ing three returning juniors, center Jessica 
Atkinson (11 points, 7 rebounds), Kirari 
Smith (12.4 points) and Brianna Ratliff. 

But Sterling, who also averaged 4.2 as¬ 
sists and 4 steals, brought needed “of¬ 
fensive presence” for Zama, coach Daisy 
Hayes said. Sterling played against boys 
during her youth basketball days, which 
helped her operate at a faster pace and 
brought a “great vibe” to the Trojans. 

“She brought an offensive presence that 
has taken us a very long way, set the tone 


Stars and Stripes 
All-Far East girls teams 
Division I —American School Bangkok: 
Shanique Lucas (three-time Far East D-I 
Tournament Most Valuable Player); Keisharna 
Lucas (three-time All-D-I selection); Atiria 
Simms, Kadena (two-time All-D-I selection); 
Humphreys: Ebony Dykes; American School 
In Japan: Jessica Sliter. 

Division ll-Zama: Chloe Sterling (Far East 
D-II MVP), Jessica Atkinson; Daegu: Dai’Ja 
Turner, Bethani Newbold; E.J. King: Gabriella 
Shultz. 

and made other people step up as well,” 
Hayes said. 

Zama’s big season was hardly a one-per¬ 
son show, coach and player said. 

“It wasn’t one person; it was a team 
win,” Sterling said. “We took it very seri¬ 
ously. We would talk about games before 
we played them, what we need to do before 
we go into the games and execute better.” 

Zama broke out of the gate 9-0, then 
took some lumps at the American School 
In Japan’s Kanto Classic — which only 
helped better prepare the Trojans for the 
DODEA Japan and D-II tournaments, 
Sterling said. 

Their 53-35 loss to three-time Guam 
champion St. Paul Christian on Jan. 24 
“really turned the lights on” for Zama, 
Sterling said. They played better when 
they next faced the Warriors, losing 43-41 
two days later. 

“A couple of mistakes, we didn’t win, but 
we played our hearts out and as a team,” 
Sterling said. “That taught us that we have 
to keep working, we can’t slack off.” 

Fast forward to Far East, where the Tro¬ 
jans won all seven of their games. Sterling 
scored 24 of her 29 points in the first half 
of the final, and Zama outscored Daegu 
15-9 in the third quarter to pull away. 

“We came out swinging,” Sterling said. 
“We were not going to let up on anything, 
we were going to play hard right from the 
beginning.” 

— Dave Ornauer 


Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 
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In the pits 

Penske still the 
captain of racing 



Michael Conroy/AP 


Oklahoma quarterback Kyler Murray watches drill at the NFL football scouting combine in Indianapolis 
on Saturday. Lincoln Riley, Murray’s coach at Oklahoma, said the criticism of Murray is unfounded. 

Riley: Murray's record at 
Oklahoma speaks for itself 

Sooners’ coach says recent criticism of quarterback is misguided 



Oklahoma head coach Lincoln Riley, left, directs quarterbacks Kyler 
Murray, center, and Austin Kendall, right, during a practice last 
August. Riley said the fact that Murray has been a winner at every 
level is a strong counterpoint to recent criticism of the quarterback. 


By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

NORMAN, Okla. — Oklahoma 
coach Lincoln Riley on Wednes¬ 
day ripped the criticism of former 
Sooners quarterback Kyler Mur¬ 
ray by a NFL Network analyst. 

There has been talk that Mur¬ 
ray, the Heisman Trophy winner 
this past season, could go to the 
Arizona Cardinals with the No. 1 
overall pick. The NFL Network’s 
Charley Casserly, a former ex¬ 
ecutive with the Washington 
Redskins and Houston Texans, 
said Murray fared poorly during 
interviews at the NFL scouting 
combine, and the responses from 
his team sources were the “worst 
comments I ever got on a high¬ 
rated quarterback.” 

“Leadership — not good,” Cas¬ 
serly said. “Study habits — not 
good. The board work — below 
not good. Not good at all in any 
of those areas and raising major 
concerns about what this guy’s 
going to do.” 

Riley, who often has praised 
Murray’s intelligence, leadership 
and ability to respond to challeng¬ 
es, took exception. 

“What I don’t like about that is 
you’ve got a guy on TV doing this 
reporting — and I know Charley 
Casserly’s had a decorated ca¬ 
reer in the NFL and has done a 
lot of tremendous things,” Riley 
said. “To me, it always seems 
strange — you go on the deal and 
say your sources, No. 1, and then 
you’re going to go on and talk like 
you’re an expert on somebody 


that you’ve never met. You’ve 
never talked to his position coach 
or head coach at any level about 
him, and you’ve never talked to 
any players who’ve played with 
the guy about how he leads. Now 
we’re going to be an expert on 
how he leads.” 

Riley said the fact that Murray 
has been a winner at every level 
speaks for itself. Last season, he 
led the Sooners to a Big 12 title 
and a spot in the College Football 
Playoff in his only season as a 
starter at Oklahoma. He also was 
the No. 9 overall pick in the 2018 
Major League Baseball draft. 

“If I was going to pick out a guy 
that I was going to complain about 


their leadership, I would probably 
pick a guy that maybe has had a 
season end without a champion¬ 
ship in his career,” Riley said. 
“Because this guy, every sea¬ 
son he’s played, he’s won. And 
he’s won at the highest level. In 
this game you don’t do it without 
leadership.” 

Riley said he and Casserly 
clearly have different sources. 

“I’ve had a number of teams 
that met personally with Kyler at 
the combine that called me after 
and raved about the kid,” he said. 
“Not everybody is going to love 
you. He’s going to have plenty 
that are going to love him.” 


By Jenna Fryer 

Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — Some¬ 
what overshadowed by the sti¬ 
fling scrutiny of NASCAR’s new 
rules package was another Team 
Penske victory. Joey Logano held 
off teammate Brad Keselowski’s 
last-lap push to win at Las Vegas 
Motor Speedway — the fourth 
victory for a Roger Penske car in 
seven days. 

Keselowski and Logano drove 
Ford’s new Mustang to consecu¬ 
tive Cup victories the last two 
weeks, while in Australia reign¬ 
ing Supercars champion Scott 
McLaughlin swept the weekend 
in the debut of that new version of 
the Mustang. 

It’s quite a start for Penske, 
who last month was inducted into 
NASCAR’s Hall of Fame, feted 
at the Royal Automobile Club in 
London and celebrated his 82nd 
birthday. Penske in January hun¬ 
kered down for the entire Rolex 
24 at Daytona, where one of his 
two Acura entries pulled out a 
third-place finish. 

Penske will spend this week 
chairing the Penske Corp., his 
privately held transportation ser¬ 
vices company ahead of the Indy- 
Car season opener on the streets 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. He will 
have three Chevrolets in the race, 
all piloted by championship-con- 
tending drivers. 

The Penske wave of success 
is a continuation from last year 
when the organization celebrated 
its 500th overall win, Logano won 
the Cup championship, McLaugh¬ 
lin won the Supercars title and 
Will Power was Penske’s 17th In¬ 
dianapolis 500 winner. 

At a time when the value of mo- 
torsports is constantly questioned 
— the overall spend by teams, 
resources for technology and de¬ 
velopment, sponsorship budgets 
and marketing plans — Penske 
consistently gets the most bang 
for the buck. “The Captain” is 
one of the most important figures 
in North American racing and his 
unwavering support and commit¬ 
ment is a steadying force during 
tumultuous times. 

Penske has been a consistent 
public supporter of NASCAR’s 
new rules package, which made 
its full debut Sunday at Las 
Vegas. NASCAR believes the new 
rules will make for better rac¬ 
ing, though teams still don’t know 
how it will play out over an entire 
season. Fans have been essential¬ 
ly promised it will, at minimum, 
make for a more entertaining 
show. 

The new rules have been re¬ 
ceived as both polarizing and 
promising. 

“We all have a tendency to do 
what’s best for us, and at the end 
of the day we’ve got to think about 
what’s best for the company,” 
Penske said in a recent interview. 
“And my dad told me a long time 
ago if you’re always thinking 



Paul Sancya/AP 


Roger Penske holds his “Baby 
Borg” trophy in Detroit back in 
January. Joey Logano’s win in 
Las Vegas was the fourth victory 
for one of Roger Penske’s cars 
in seven days. 

about what’s best for you, your 
company is never going to get 
there. Your decisions are based 
on what’s best for the company, 
best for the industry, best for 
NASCAR.” 

His opinion has been validated 
with two wins in the two races 
with the new competition pack¬ 
age. The victories for Logano and 
Keselowski gave Penske the early 
edge in the Ford camp and the 
first celebrations with the Mus¬ 
tang. It also gave Penske another 
opportunity to prove he believes 
in letting his drivers race each 
other on the very edge when the 
checkered flag is on the line. 

Logano and Keselowski raced 
more like rivals than teammates 
over the final lap at Las Vegas 
and that intense finish helped 
NASCAR tout Sunday as a suc¬ 
cess. But they would not have 
raced each other so hard if the 
boss doesn’t approve, and Pen¬ 
ske’s philosophy was for the bet¬ 
terment of the overall product. 

“I really don’t have any favor¬ 
ites,” he said. “Only one is going 
to win coming out of the stable. 
We’ve really told them to take 
care of each other, at the end of 10 
laps the best man wins.” 

Penske plans to be in St. Pete 
this weekend, thoroughly invest¬ 
ed in Power, Simon Pagenaud, 
Josef Newgarden and the Indy- 
Car effort. Televisions placed 
throughout his at-track office will 
be tuned to the NASCAR events 
in Phoenix, and his executive 
team will have him briefed on 
every important development. 

Racing at nearly every level is 
weathering a reset and search¬ 
ing for solid footing in a crowded 
sports and entertainment space. 
The rebuilding period has been 
trying for the entire motorsports 
industry, but so long as Penske 
is still firmly on board, the fight 
still has significant value. 
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AUTO RACING 


Swedish invasion ready to hit IndyCar 


Rookie drivers Ericsson, Rosenqvist 
making transition from Formula One 


By Jim Vertuno 

Associated Press 



Andre Penner/AP 


Driver Marcus Ericsson steers his car during the Brazilian Formula One Grand Prix in November. After 
their early years racing each other in karts, Sweden’s Ericsson and Felix Rosenqvist took very different 
paths chasing checkered flags around the globe before finally landing 

like a family,” Ericsson said. “Ev- 


AUSTIN, Texas — After their 
early years racing each other in 
karts, Marcus Ericsson and Felix 
Rosenqvist took very different 
paths chasing checkered flags 
around the globe before finally 
landing in the United States. 

Now they represent a “Swedish 
invasion” of IndyCar as two se¬ 
ries rookies with vast experience 
and big expectations heading into 
the 2019 season. 

“I hadn’t seen Marcus in like 
five years. Since we started rac¬ 
ing cars, we’ve never been in the 
same series,” Rosenqvist said 
Tuesday at IndyCar testing at the 
Circuit of the Americas. “We’ve 
taken all kinds of weird roads 
and now we are here in the same 
place. It’s quite fun.” 

They 

even live in 
the same 

apartment 
building in 
Indianapo¬ 
lis, where 
Ericsson 
and his 
girlfriend 
recently 
hosted 
Rosenqvist 
for a “taco Tuesday.” 

Not meatballs or pickled 
herring? 

“Tacos are like the Swedish na¬ 
tional dish,” Rosenqvist laughed. 

Ericsson, 28, is just the latest 
driver to come to IndyCar from 
Formula One, where seats are 
scarce and victories are rare if 
not impossible for drivers not on 
the top three teams. Few have 
made the transition better than 


Andretti 
Autosport’s 
Alexander 
Rossi, who 
won the Indi¬ 
anapolis 500 
as a rookie in 
2016 and fin¬ 
ished second 
in the cham¬ 
pionship last 
season. 
Ericsson 
toiled for five years with FI’s 
Caterham and Alfa Romeo Saub- 
er teams, with no wins or podiums 
in 97 race starts before losing his 
FI seat after last season when 
Alfa Romeo signed former world 
champion Kimi Raikkonen. 

Ericsson needed a new start. 
IndyCar, with its more competi¬ 
tive field, friendlier paddock and 
history of drivers making suc¬ 
cessful moves from FI, looked 
very attractive. And it had built- 
in appeal in Sweden with popu¬ 
lar former drivers like Stefan 
Johansson and Kenny Brack, the 
only Swedish driver to win the In¬ 
dianapolis 500, in 1999. 

“I think people (in Sweden) 
are a little bit tired of FI. Every¬ 
one has followed Marcus’ career 
closely and you saw what it means 
to be in a midfield team. You can¬ 
not win races, it’s impossible,” 
Rosenqvist said. “Marcus join¬ 
ing here, me joining here, with 
chances to win races and score 
podiums, I think people are re¬ 
ally excited.” 

Ericsson said he quickly em¬ 
braced the “open” environment 
of IndyCar compared to FI, from 
the relationships between drivers 
to the interaction with fans at the 
track. 

“It’s a fun series. Very open, 


eryone is racing. Everyone has a 
chance. It feels like a series on the 
up.” 

Rosenqvist, 27, was chasing his 
own FI dreams when he won the 
Formula 3 championship in 2015. 
He also raced Formula E from 
2016-2018, where he won twice. 
It was a partial season in Indy 
Lights in 2016 — three wins in 10 
races — that kindled the IndyCar 
fire for him. 

“When I did Indy Lights, I told 
everyone that I would be back one 
day,” Rosenqvis said. “That had 
been a dream of mine to drive 
IndyCar.” 

Their talent behind the wheel 


and the teams they joined have 
created expectations both will 
make an immediate impact. 

Rosenqvist joined the power¬ 
ful Chip Ganassi Racing team 
where teammate Scott Dixon has 
won five IndyCar championships, 
including last season. Ericsson 
is with Arrow Schmidt Peterson 
Motorsports. 

Dixon predicted this week that 
Rosenqvist could make an impact 
similar to that made by Robert 
Wickens in 2018, when the Cana¬ 
dian driver was rookie of the year 
with four pole positions before he 
was badly injured in a crash in 
Pocono in August. 

“I’m not here to play around,” 


in the U.S. 

Rosenqvist said. “I’m here to win 
and I think it’s more a question of 
when rather than if.” 

Both Swedish drivers got off to 
quick starts in Tuesday’s testing 
sessions. Ericsson was second in 
the morning session with a lap of 
1 minute, 48.8392 seconds. Rosen¬ 
qvist was fastest in the early laps 
of the session before eventually 
settling for 12th. 

The Austin track hosts the sec¬ 
ond race of the season and is a 
familiar course for Ericsson, who 
has raced there five times in FI. 
He and Rosenqvist will race for 
wins that were elusive in Europe. 

“It will be two Swedish guys ex¬ 
ploring America,” Ericsson said. 



Rosenqvist 



Ericsson 


Season kickoff marks return of Foyt, Wickens 


By Jenna Fryer 

Associated Press 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — The 
first IndyCar race of the season will 
see both A. J. Foyt and paralyzed driv¬ 
er Robert Wickens back at the track. 

Wickens suffered a spinal cord in¬ 
jury in a crash last August and has 
been rehabilitating in Denver the last 
several months. The Canadian said he 
will be part of IndyCar’s driver auto¬ 
graph session and participate in a fan 
event Sunday before the race in St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Fla. 

Wickens made his IndyCar debut on 
the streets of St. Petersburg last year, 
starting from the pole and leading 
every lap until he was spun by Alex¬ 
ander Rossi with two laps remaining. 
He had four podium finishes and was 
sixth in the standings when he was in¬ 
jured with three races remaining. 

Foyt, meanwhile, has not been to an 
IndyCar race since June. The four¬ 
time Indianapolis 500 winner had 
back surgery in July and then a staph 


infection, the third for the 84-year-old 
Texan. 

He attended last month’s Daytona 
500 and acknowledged he has been 
slowed by poor health and a dislike for 
hearing aids, but his workload remains 
about the same. Foyt said through A. J. 
Foyt Racing on Wednesday that he had 
to have a bulldozer pulled from a pond 
and narrowly avoided yet another en¬ 
counter with bees. 

The bulldozer incident occurred, 
Foyt said, as he was digging and the 
‘“dozer just slipped down.” 

“It was real muddy and I tried to 
go faster to get up and out but the ma¬ 
chine just slipped further down,” he 
said. “So I stopped before the whole 
thing went under. I had to have two 
guys help pull me out because I was 
in quicksand, I couldn’t climb out my¬ 
self, and I lost a shoe.” 

Foyt has twice been attacked by bees 
— a 2005 attack that left 200 stingers 
in his head, and another attack last 
year that his team characterized as 


more severe “and more dangerous 
because he had been sensitized to bee 
stings from his first encounter.” 

A few weeks ago, Foyt said, he was 
planning to move a tree on his Texas 
ranch with a bulldozer when a friend 
offered to do it instead and wound up 
being attacked by bees. 

“I was in another tractor with a 
closed cab and saw them chasing him 
and he was slapping at them and going 
backward to get away,” Foyt said. 
“And I thought, ‘Man, I’m glad I’m 
not in that one.’ He got stung pretty 
good, his face was swollen and he got 
a black eye. He was lucky they were 
honey bees, not killer bees, because he 
could get away from them. I felt sorry 
for him.” 

Foyt said at Daytona in February 
that he’s ceded daily operations of A. J. 
Foyt Racing to his son, Larry, and only 
gets involved with the team when they 
ask him for money. The team fields 
cars for Tony Kanaan and Matheus 
Leist. 



Terry Renna/AP 


The first IndyCar race of the season will mark returns 
to the track for both former driver A J. Foyt, above, and 
paralyzed driver Robert Wickens. Foyt has not been to 
an IndyCar race since June because of poor health. 
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Around the league 

Small trades, big differences 


Recent champs prove simple 
moves can be game changers 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated. Press 



Bill Kostroun/AP 


Washington defenseman Nick Jensen, a late acquisition at the trade 
deadline from the Detroit Red Wings, was starstruck when he first 
walked into the Capitals’ locker room and saw the likes of Alex 
Ovechkin, Nicklas Backstrom and Evgeny Kuznetsov. 


N ick Jensen was just a 
Minnesota boy who 
played his first three 
seasons in Detroit. 

Then he walked into the Wash¬ 
ington Capitals’ locker room and 
saw the likes of Alex Ovechkin, 
Nicklas Backstrom and Evgeny 
Kuznetsov, who welcomed their 
newest defenseman with open 
arms. 

“I never knew them before this 
and I just see them on TV, and it’s 
a little star-striking right away,” 
Jensen said. 

Jensen isn’t a star, but he and 
winger Carl Hagelin sure fit the 
mold of low key trade-deadline 
acquisitions who can pay big divi¬ 
dends during a long playoff run. 
The Capitals learned last year 
in getting defenseman Michal 
Kempny how a seemingly small 
trade can make a big difference, 
and the defending Stanley Cup 
champions are among the teams 
that made low-risk moves at last 
month’s trade deadline in hopes 
of reaping a high reward. 

Vegas paid a big price to land 
winger Mark Stone, Winnipeg 
gave up its first-rounder for cen¬ 
ter Kevin Hayes and both teams 
are better for those pickups. Yet 
recent history shows contenders 
who tinkered rather than made a 
splash at the deadline got it right. 

“To bring in people that are 
going to take major roles from 
some of your core guys, it starts 
to create some issues,” Wash¬ 
ington coach Todd Reirden said. 
“Any time you have a chance to 
improve your players and acquire 
depth and give them a better op¬ 
portunity to win, you don’t ever 
pass it up. But it’s something that 
seems like it’s been a successful 


one for us last year with a little 
bit of an under-the-radar acquisi¬ 
tion and then this year the same 
thing.” 

Before the 2018 Capitals, the 
2016 Penguins got Hagelin and 
defenseman Justin Schultz be¬ 
fore the deadline, and a year 
later added Ron Hainsey and 
Mark Streit for blue line depth 
and repeated as champions even 
without Kris Letang. The 2015 
Blackhawks similarly added for¬ 
wards Antoine Vermette and An¬ 
drew Desjardins and defenseman 
Kimmo Timonen before winning 
their third championship in six 
seasons. 

While Columbus went all in to 
get forwards Matt Duchene and 
Ryan Dzingel even with pending 
free agents Artemi Panarin and 
Sergei Bobrovsky, other playoff 
teams tweaked to fill existing 
holes. Nashville paid reasonable 
prices to upgrade up front with 
Wayne Simmonds and Mikael 
Granlund. Winnipeg made per¬ 
haps its most important pickup 
with unheralded defenseman 
Nathan Beaulieu and Pittsburgh 
responded to injuries by trading 
for defensemen Erik Gudbranson 
and Chris Wideman. 

“We feel like we picked up some 
good pieces,” Predators coach 
Peter Laviolette said. “But for the 
most part, this is the group that 
we’ve got to get on the page and 
get going in the right direction.” 

Perhaps one reason minor 
deadline moves have as big an 
impact as substantial ones is 
there’s only a quarter of a season 
for players to get acclimated to 
their new teammates. It’s an on¬ 
going process of watching video, 
studying and adjusting and it all 
happens on the fly in the midst of 
valuable games. 


“You have to make an impact 
pretty quickly,” Gudbranson said. 
“Just play my game, be physical, 
make the simple play, be solid and 
just communicate quite a bit.” 

Ticking clocks 

NHL general managers have 
approved adding small digital 
clocks embedded in rink boards 
in all four corners beginning 
next season, an improvement that 
could add the odd goal or two be¬ 
cause players won’t have to look 
up at a scoreboard for the time 
anymore. 

“It’s a good idea,” Flyers winger 
James van Riemsdyk said. “You 
have an awareness of how much 
time is on the clock no matter 
what, but to see it, especially to¬ 
ward the end of a period or what¬ 
ever may be happening, I think 
it’s only a good thing for players 
to have that.” 

The league’s Board of Gover¬ 
nors must approve the idea first 
for it to become a reality in all 
arenas. 

Hitch's memory 

The goal that haunts Buffalo 


Sabres fans isn’t etched in Ken 
Hitchcock’s memory. Twenty 
years since he coached the Dallas 
Stars to the Cup — a series that 
ended with Brett Hull’s infamous 
“skate in the crease” overtime 
goal — Hitchcock has barely 
watched the game. 

“I watched the game that we 
lost to New Jersey (in the 2000 
Final) 20 times, and I know every 
shift,” said Hitchcock, who now 
coaches Edmonton. “I know ev¬ 
erything that went on in that Jer¬ 
sey game. But I never looked at 
(Game 6 in 1999) until it came up 
in the summer on the NHL Net¬ 
work, and there was a one-hour 
highlight package that they show 
on games. That’s the first time I 
saw it.” 

Game of the week 

The Blue Jackets need all the 
points they can get as they claw 
for a playoff spot, and it doesn’t 
get much bigger than their game 
against the Penguins on Saturday 
night. 

AP Hockey Writer John Wawrow and 
AP Sports Writer Teresa M. Walker 
contributed. 



The Winnipeg Jets gave up their 2019 first-round draft pick to get 
center Kevin Hayes, left, from the New York Rangers. 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Tampa Bay 

Boston 

Toronto 

Montreal 

Buffalo 

Florida 

Detroit 

Ottawa 


Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

67 51 12 4 106 263 176 


_9 198 164 
87 241 191 
79 204 194 
68 190 211 
68 209 227 
56 182 227 
52 199 251 


67 41 21 
67 36 24 


66 30 28 

66 28 26 

66 23 33 

67 23 38 

Metropolitan Division 

Washington 67 39 21 7 85 231 211 

N.Y. Islanders 66 38 21 7 83 192 161 

Carolina 66 36 23 7 79 199 180 

Pittsburgh 66 35 22 9 79 229 204 

Columbus 66 37 26 3 77 205 198 

Philadelphia 67 32 27 8 72 204 224 

N.Y. Rangers 66 27 28 11 65 190 219 

New Jersey 67 25 33 9 59 189 225 


Western Conference 

Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

69 39 25 " *'* *- 

66 39 23 


Nashville 

Winnipeg 

St. Louis 

Dallas 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Chicago 

Calgary 
San Jose 

Arizona 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Anaheim 


35 25 6 

66 34 27 5 

67 32 27 8 

67 29 26 12 

66 27 30 9 

Pacific Division 


83 207 184 
82 224 198 
76 192 185 
73 167 170 
72 186 196 
70 220 211 
63 220 250 


67 


19 


. 235 194 

8 86 238 206 

5 79 203 188 

5 69 177 186 

7 65 187 216 

9 65 183 208 

9 61 151 209 

8 56 159 210 

point 


66 39 19 

68 37 26 
66 32 29 

66 29 30 

67 28 30 

_ 68 26 33 

Los Angeles 66 24 34 

Note: Two points for a ..,_ 

for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday’s games 
Columbus 2, New Jersey 1, SO 
Pittsburgh 3, Florida 2, OT 
Boston 4, Carolina 3, OT 
N.Y. Islanders 5, Ottawa 4, SO 
Tampa Bay 5, Winnipeg 2 
Nashville 5, Minnesota 4, SO 
Dallas 1, N.Y. Rangers 0 
Anaheim 3, Arizona 1 
Colorado 4, Detroit 3, OT 
Montreal 3, Los Angeles 1 

Wednesday’s games 
Washington 5, Philadelphia 3 
Vancouver 3, Toronto 2, OT 
St. Louis 5, Anaheim 4 
Vegas 2, Calgary 1 

Thursday’s games 
Florida at Boston 
Columbus at Pittsburgh 
N.Y. Rangers at Detroit 
N.Y. Islanders at Ottawa 
Minnesota at Tampa Bay 
Colorado at Dallas 
Buffalo at Chicago 
Vancouver at Edmonton 
Calgary at Arizona 
Montreal at San Jose 
St. Louis at Los Angeles 
Friday’s games 
Minnesota at Florida 
New Jersey at Washington 
Winnipeg at Carolina 
Montreal at Anaheim 

Saturday's games 
Buffalo at Colorado 
St. Louis at San Jose 
New Jersey at N.Y. Rangers 
Philadelphia vs. N.Y. Islanders at Nas¬ 
sau Veterans Memorial Coliseum 
Toronto at Edmonton 
Ottawa at Boston 
Detroit at Tampa Bay 
Pittsburgh at Columbus 
Chicago at Dallas 
Carolina at Nashville 
Los Angeles at Arizona 
Vegas at Vancouver 

Sunday’s games 
Detroit at Florida 
Winnipeg at Washington 
Boston at Pittsburgh 
Vegas at Calgary 
Los Angeles at Anaheim 


Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 
Leon Draisaitl, Edmonton 
Patrick Kane, Chicago 
Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 
John Tavares, Toronto 
Cam Atkinson, Columbus 
Alex DeBrincat, Chicago 
Joe Pavelski, San Jose 
Jeff Skinner, Buffalo 
Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 
Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 
Jake Guentzel, Pittsburgh 
Gabriel Landeskog, Colorado 
Connor McDavid, Edmonton 
Mark Scheifele, Winnipeg 
Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 
Plus/Minus 

Name, Team 

Ron Hainsey, Toronto 
Mark Giordano, Calgary 
Morgan Rielly, Toronto 
Ryan McDonagh, Tampa Bay 
Sebastian Aho, Carolina 
Mikael Backlund, Calgary 
Nick Bonino, Nashville 
Brett Pesce, Carolina 
T.J. Brodie, Calgary 
Brian Dumoulin, Pittsburgh 
Elias Lindholm, Calgary 
Casey Cizikas, N.Y. Islanders 
Mitchell Marner, Toronto 
Sidney Crosby, Pittsburgh 
Michal Kempny, Washington 
Colton Sissons, Nashville 
Brenden Dillon, San Jose 


67 31 

GP +/- 

67 37 

65 31 

67 31 

67 29 

66 28 

63 28 

68 28 

57 28 

66 26 
63 26 

67 26 

59 25 

67 25 

63 24 

64 23 

62 23 

66 22 
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Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Toronto 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
New York 


Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

19 .708 - 


24 .631 5 

26 .606 6Vi 

34 33 .507 13 

13 52 .200 33 

Southeast Division 
Miami 30 34 .469 - 

Orlando 30 36 .455 1 

Charlotte 29 35 .453 1 

Washington 27 37 .422 3 

Atlanta 22 44 .333 9 

Central Division 

x-Milwaukee 48 16 .750 - 

Indiana 42 23 .646 6V2 

Detroit 32 31 .508 15V4 

Chicago 19 47 .288 30 

Cleveland 16 49 .246 32Vz 

Western Conference 

Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 

Houston 39 25 .609 - 

San Antonio 37 29 .561 

New Orleans 
Dallas 
Memphis 

Northwest Division 

Denver 43 21 .672 - 

Oklahoma City 39 25 .609 4 

Portland 39 25 .609 4 

Utah 37 27 .578 6 

Minnesota 30 35 .462 13Vz 

Pacific Division 


37 .448 IOV2 

27 37 .422 12 

26 40 .394 14 


20 .688 - 

37 29 .561 8 

32 32 .500 12 

30 35 .462 14'/2 

15 51 .227 30 


Golden State 
L.A. Clippers 
Sacramento 

Phoenix 

x-clinched playoff spot 

Tuesday's games 
Indiana 105, Chicago 96 
Philadelphia 114, Orlando 106 
Houston 107, Toronto 95 
Memphis 120, Portland 111 
Minnesota 131, Oklahoma City 120 
Boston 128, Golden State 95 
Wednesday's games 
Detroit 131, Minnesota 114 
Miami 91, Charlotte 84 
Washington 132, Dallas 123 
Brooklyn 113, Cleveland 107 
San Antonio 111, Atlanta 104 
Chicago 108, Philadelphia 107 
Utah 114, New Orleans 104 
Phoenix 107, New York 96 
Boston 111, Sacramento 109 
Denver 115, L.A. Lakers 99 
Thursday’s games 
Indiana at Milwaukee 
Oklahoma City at Portland 
Friday’s games 
Dallas at Orlando 
Washington at Charlotte 
Cleveland at Miami 
Detroit at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Houston 
Toronto at New Orleans 
Utah at Memphis 
Denver at Golden State 
Oklahoma City at L.A. Clippers 
Saturday’s games 
Sacramento at New York 
Brooklyn at Atlanta 
Washington at Minnesota 
Boston at L.A. Lakers 
Charlotte at Milwaukee 
Phoenix at Portland 

Sunday’s games 
Chicago at Detroit 
Indiana at Philadelphia 
Toronto at Miami 
New Orleans at Atlanta 
Orlando at Memphis 
Houston at Dallas 
Milwaukee at San Antonio 
New York at Minnesota 
Phoenix at Golden State 

Calendar 

April 10 — Regular season ends. 

April 13 — Playoffs begin. 

May 14 — Draft lottery, Chicago. 

May 14-19 — Draft combine, Chicago. 
May 30 — NBA Finals begin. 

June 16 — NBA Finals latest possible 
date. 

June 20 - NBA Draft. 


Harden, HOU 
George, OKC 
Curry, GOL 
Durant, GOL 
Embiid, PHL 

Antetokounmpo, 
Leonard, TOR 
Davis, NOR 
Lillard, POR 
Beal, WAS 
Griffin, DET 
Walker, CHA 
Booker, PHX 
Towns, MIN 
LaVine, CHI 


Leaders 

Scoring 
G FG 

60 651 

60 565 

53 505 
63 607 

54 483 
47 468 

MIL 59 588 
47 439 
51 495 

63 540 

64 605 

61 524 
64 555 
51 441 
63 553 
59 500 


FT PTS AVG 

603 2199 36.6 
352 1714 28.6 
218 1501 28.3 
399 1731 27.5 
443 1473 27.3 
239 1273 27.1 
383 1594 27.0 
310 1269 27.0 
336 1369 26.8 
368 1629 25.9 
278 1651 25.8 
342 1540 25.2 
283 1602 25.0 
281 1271 24.9 
300 1525 24.2 
290 1402 23.8 


G OFF DEF 

Drummond, DET 60 307 598 
Jordan, NYK 59 191 605 

Embiid, PHL 54 134 594 

Gobert, UTA 64 243 581 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 59 135 610 
Assists 


Westbrook, OKC 
Lowry, TOR 
James, LAL 
Simmons, PHL 
Young, ATL 


TOT AVG 

905 15.1 
796 13.5 
728 13.5 
824 12.9 
745 12.6 


56 599 10.7 

53 479 9.0 

47 376 8.0 

64 503 7.9 

66 511 7.7 


Like Mike: Lebron passes Jordan 



Mark J. Terrill/AP 


Lakers forward LeBron James shoots and scores against Denver 
Nuggets forward Torrey Craig during the first half of Wednesday’s 
game in Los Angeles. With the basket, James passed Michael Jordan 
for fourth place on the NBA’s career scoring list. 


James now 4th on 
all-time scoring list 

By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — From the 
very first day LeBron James 
picked up a basketball, he wanted 
to be like Mike. 

James and his closest friends 
idolized Michael Jordan while 
they grew up together on Akron’s 
competitive playgrounds and 
tough streets. As James grew into 
a tantalizing basketball prospect 
capable of jumping from high 
school to the NBA as the No. 1 
draft pick, he studied, imitated 
and drew profound inspiration 
from Jordan’s tongue-wagging 
dunks, that fadeaway jumper, his 
competitive fire — even the little 
details of the way Jordan wore his 
sneakers and shorts. 

James proudly put No. 23 on his 
back as soon as he could get it as a 
high school sophomore. 

“He was everything,” James 
said. 

Jordan has also admired James’ 
game for years. 

“I want to congratulate LeBron 
on achieving another great mile¬ 
stone during his amazing career,” 
Jordan said in a statement to The 
Associated Press on Thursday 
through his spokeswoman, Estee 
Portnoy. 

When James surpassed 
Jordan’s career points total 
Wednesday night, he did it in a 
pair of Nikes with “Thank You 
M.J.” written neatly on the side. 
That tribute doesn’t begin to 
encompass what Jordan’s radi¬ 
ance meant to a youngster who 
dreamed of finding a better life 
through basketball. 

“M.J. was an inspiration,” 
James said. “M.J. was the light¬ 
ning in a bottle for me, because I 
wanted to be like him.” 

James has grown into a 34- 
year-old man with three cham¬ 
pionship rings and a redoubtable 
16-year NBA career. Yet he is still 
in awe of Jordan, who has repre¬ 
sented the apex of achievement 
for his entire life. 

James moved past Jordan into 
fourth place on the NBA’s career 
scoring list with a driving three- 
point play in the second quarter 
of the Los Angeles Lakers’ 115-99 
loss to the Denver Nuggets. He 
bettered Jordan’s 32,292 career 
points with another variation 
of the brute physical brilliance 
that defines his playing style — a 
style that was influenced by Jor¬ 
dan’s combination of grace and 
aggressiveness. 

James finished with 31 points, 
seven rebounds and seven assists, 
putting his all-time point total at 
32,311. His struggling Lakers ral¬ 
lied late, but dropped their fourth 
straight game in a season that ap¬ 
pears to be lost. 

Every loss eats at James, yet 
he fidgeted in front of his locker 
afterward with the anxiousness 
of a rookie, still buzzing over the 
enormity of the moment in his 
life. 


“When you’re an inner-city kid 
from Akron, Ohio, like myself and 
my guys growing up, you look for 
anything that can inspire you,” 
James said. “You’re always just 
up against the numbers of fail¬ 
ing. The percentages of guys like 
myself — single-parent house¬ 
hold, only child, underprivileged 
— (the chance of) making it out is 
not high at all. M.J. had a lot to do 
with me making it out, along with 
my mother, along with the city it¬ 
self, along with the Little League 
coaches I had. But Mike had no 
idea what he was doing for a kid 
that was growing up a 45-minute 
flight away from Chicago, where 
he was putting in that work.” 

James acknowledged he missed 
most of the tribute video aired at 
Staples Center during the timeout 
after his milestone points. That’s 
because he was crying into a 


towel on the Lakers’ bench. 

James is among the last active 
players who were old enough to 
witness Jordan in his prime with 
the Chicago Bulls. Little LeBron 
would buy packs of basketball 
cards hoping for a Jordan, and 
he would study every aspect of 
Jordan’s game, down to the way 
he wore his calf sleeve turned 
slightly inside-out so that the red 
lining showed. 

James couldn’t afford Air Jor¬ 
dans, but he remembers walking 
through the mall and marveling at 
the pristine red-and-black shoes. 
They inspired him to dream of 
having his own shoes, a natural 
result of being the star he hoped 
to become. 

“You guys have no idea what 
M.J. did for me and my friends 
growing up,” James said. “Just in 
a sense of, some days where you 


By the numbers 


32 f 3H 

Total career points for 
LeBron James, fourth 
all-time. James passed 
Michael Jordan (32,292) 
on Wednesday. He now 
trails only Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar (38,387 points), 
Karl Malone (36,928) and 
Kobe Bryant (33,643). 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

just don’t feel like you’re going 
to make it to the next day where 
I grew up, because of everything 
that’s going on. Like I wrote on 
my shoes today, I thank M.J. 
more than he would ever know. 
I’ve got to carry it on to the next 
kid. Hopefully, I can inspire the 
next kid.” 

James is an inspiration to a 
generation now, many of whom 
have already reached the NBA. 
Several of the Nuggets spoke of 
idolizing James while they grew 
up, and his own Lakers locker 
room includes teammates play¬ 
ing alongside one of their boy¬ 
hood heroes. 

“I never saw Michael live,” said 
Moritz Wagner, the Lakers’ 21- 
year-old German rookie center. 
“(James) is the G.O.A.T. of our 
generation.” 

James trails only Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar (38,387 points), 
Karl Malone (36,928) and Kobe 
Bryant (33,643) on the scoring 
chart. He seems likely to become 
the top scorer in NBA history if 
major injuries don’t cloud his 
next three seasons with the Lak¬ 
ers — but those moments just 
might not resonate as profoundly 
for James. 

This achievement also might 
be the biggest highlight of a dis¬ 
appointing season with the Lak¬ 
ers (30-35), who have fallen to the 
fringe of playoff contention. The 
struggles bother James, who has 
played in the last eight NBA Fi¬ 
nals and hasn’t missed the post¬ 
season since 2005. 

But James still seems relative¬ 
ly content with his move to Hol¬ 
lywood, where he is closer to his 
burgeoning career as an enter¬ 
tainment mogul. He has spoken 
repeatedly of patience with the 
young Lakers while the club at¬ 
tempts to land a second superstar 
to turn James’ next team into a 
title contender. 

Even if this season is a failure, 
James will never forget the night 
when he made a historic connec¬ 
tion with his childhood hero. 

“It’s crazy,” James said. “My 
high school best friends, they 
text me and they can’t believe it. I 
can’t believe it, either. We remem¬ 
ber walking up and down those 
Akron streets with a basketball, 
just singing, ‘I wanna be, I wanna 
be, I wanna be like Mike.’” 
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Rockies' Desmond on the move again 

At 33, he’s the oldest CF in the majors and it’s his third position in as many seasons 


By Carrie Muskat 

Associated Press 

SCOTTSDALE, Ariz. — When 
the regular season begins, Ian 
Desmond will be the oldest center 
fielder in the majors at 33. He’s 
OK with that and so are his team¬ 
mates on the Colorado Rockies. 

“He’s blessed,” Rockies left 
fielder David Dahl said Tuesday. 
“He’s a freak athlete. It’s a ‘get¬ 
ting better with age’ kind of thing. 
He’s a great athlete and takes care 
of his body and can run and in ‘16, 
he was an All-Star there. We’re 
excited to have him out there.” 

For the first time this spring, 
the Rockies’ outfield was aligned 
the way it’s projected for the 
regular season with Desmond in 
center, Charlie Blackmon in right 
field and David Dahl in left on 
Tuesday against the Milwaukee 
Brewers. 

Desmond was an All-Star 
outfielder while with the Texas 
Rangers in 2016. He also was an 
All-Star shortstop in 2012 with 
the Washington Nationals. After 
playing primarily left field in 
2017 and first base last year, Des¬ 
mond will be in his third position 
in the last three years. 

“I’m excited for the challenge,” 
Desmond said. “I embrace the 
challenge of it. I’m glad they have 
confidence in me to do it.” 

“He’s motivated to play center,” 
Rockies manager Bud Black said. 
“He sees himself as a middle of 
the diamond defender — this guy 
grew up a shortstop and he sees 
the game from the center of the 
diamond.” 

Desmond worked on his per¬ 
spective on Sunday. After playing 
two days in a row this spring, he 
spent batting practice in center 
just watching balls off the bats to 
track them. It gave him a chance 
to not only rest his legs a little 
while working on his reads. 

Desmond’s arm hasn’t been 
tested this spring but Black is con¬ 
fident the veteran will do fine. 

“He has a powerful arm,” Black 
said. “When he was at shortstop, 
he was voted to have the best arm 
in the National League. He’s got 
a cannon.” 

Desmond had to deal with in¬ 
juries in 2017 and was limited 
to 95 games. He played in 160 
games last season and Black says 



Chris Carlson/AP 


The Colorado Rockies’ Ian Desmond reacts after getting tagged out stealing third by the Milwaukee Brewers’ Travis Shaw during the fourth 
inning of a spring training game in Scottsdale, Ariz., on Tuesday. At 33, Desmond is slated as the Rockies’ starting center fielder. 


they’ll keep an eye on him as well 
as Blackmon, 32, who is moving 
from center to right. 

“We think with Charlie, Ian, 
David, (Raimel) Tapia, (Noel) 
Cuevas, we feel we have a very 
solid defensive outfield,” Black 
said. “We’ll see. I’m extremely 
confident in Ian’s ability to play a 
very solid center field.” 

Dahl, 24, doesn’t doubt Des¬ 
mond’s ability to handle the 
move. 

“I think Ian will be able to cover 
the ground in center and I’ll cover 
the ground in left and Charlie will 
do a good job in right,” Dahl said. 

Desmond knows he’ll have to 
be conscientious regarding the 
altitude in Denver and staying 
healthy. 


“I’m not getting any younger,” 
he said. “I just have to make sure 
I’m in tip-top shape.” 

“You’re as young as you feel,” 
Black said. “With Ian, he’s run¬ 
ning as well as he’s run the last 
number of years so physically 
he’s fine. He’s moving well and 
the range factor I think will be 
just fine.” 

Notes: The Rockies play the 
Arizona Diamondbacks in Mon¬ 
terrey, Mexico, on Saturday and 
Sunday. “The international part 
of MLB is growing,” Black said, 
noting there have been games in 
Japan, Australia and London. “I 
don’t know what the future holds 
but I’m thinking we’ll see more of 
this and someday maybe a team 
in Mexico.” 


By the numbers 


917 

Games played 
at shortstop, 
Ian Desmond’s 
primary position 
from 2009- 
2015, his first 
seven years in 
the majors. 


133 

Number of 
games for 
Desmond at 
center fielder, 
primarily during 
his only season 
with the Texas 
Rangers in 2016. 


168 

Number of 
games for 
Desmond at first 
base, including 
138 last season 
with the Colorado 
Rockies. 


SOURCE: Baseball-reference.com 


Kang having a strong spring despite layoff 



Lynne Sladky/AP 


Jung Ho Kang has three homers this 
spring after missing all of last season. 


Associated Press 

BRADENTON, Fla. — The Pittsburgh 
Pirates admittedly took a leap of faith 
when they re-signed Jung Ho Kang to a $3 
million, one-year contract in November as 
a free agent. 

Kang missed the 2017 season because he 
was unable to obtain a work visa to travel 
to the United States following a third arrest 
for DUI in his native South Korea. 

Finally cleared to come to the U.S. last 
April, Kang sustained a wrist injury that 
required surgery while playing for Triple- 


A Indianapolis. He did return to the major 
leagues for the Pirates’ season-ending 
three-game series at Cincinnati. 

So far during spring training, Kang has 
not looked like he was away from the major 
leagues for so long. He has hit three home 
runs and played good defense while look¬ 
ing to win the starting third baseman’s job 
from incumbent Colin Moran. 

“It was uncharted territory coming in 
(to spring training) but he’s getting in his 
work and he’s knocking down different 
markers along the way,” Pirates manager 


Clint Hurdle said. “You have to like what 
you’ve have seen so far but it’s also still 
spring training. There’s a long way to go.” 

In 2015, Kang became the first native 
position player to jump from the Korea 
Baseball Organization to the major leagues 
when he signed an $11 million, four-year 
contract. He hit a combined 36 home runs 
in his first two seasons before the DUI ar¬ 
rest derailed his career. 

The Pirates brought Kang back under 
the conditions that he give up drinking and 
also have a driver at all times. 
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Cleveland 
OF Martin 
reclaiming 
his career 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


Drew Smyly has been a member of three different organizations since his last major league pitch in 2016 with Tampa Bay. He was 
traded to Seattle in Jan. 2017, but got hurt in spring training. After the Mariners declined to offer him a contract, he signed a $10 
million, two-year contract with the Cubs. The 29-year-old left-hander had Tommy John surgery on July 6, 2017 and struck out the 
side in a rehab appearance in August, but the contending Cubs ran out of time to get him into a game and traded him to Texas. 

Starting over again 

Rehabbing pitchers try to get healthy with new teams 


By Theresa Smith 

Associated Press 

GOODYEAR, Ariz. — Leonys Martin 
turned and sprinted toward the gap in left- 
center field to snare Nick Madrigal’s drive. 
He ripped a breaking ball over the wall in 
right-center for a home run, and returned a 
fervent embrace from a former teammate. 

All in a day’s work on Tuesday. 

All in Martin’s new life with the Cleve¬ 
land Indians. 

Just six games after arriving from De¬ 
troit in a July 31 trade, Martin’s career 
came to a crashing halt. He was stricken 
with a life-threatening infection that en¬ 
tered his blood stream 
and damaged his or¬ 
gans. He feared that 
he would never see his 
wife, Yaimira, or their 
three children again. 
Fortunately, doc¬ 
tors at the Cleveland 
Clinic reversed the 
infection and Martin 
was released on Aug. 
19, following a 12-day 
Martin hospital stay in which 

he lost 45 pounds. 

Now, after an extensive training program 
in Florida, which included lunges, leg lifts, 
agility ladders, sprints and core strength 
training, Martin is back in peak physical 
health. Extensive hitting, throwing and 
fielding restored his baseball readiness. 

“I take time to recover and get myself 
ready for spring training, making sure I 
am ready from day one, so that is exactly 
what I did,” Martin said after hitting a two- 
run homer in Cleveland’s 11-0 win over the 
White Sox. 

“It was a long way to get here, a long way 
to get where I want to be. It took a lot of 
months. I took it with baby steps; one step 
at a time, but thank God I am able to do 
what I love and happy to be back in base¬ 
ball,” he said. 

Martin, who turns 31 on Wednesday, 
wore an ear-to-ear grin all the way around 
the bases after homering off left-hander 
Bernardo Flores Jr. It was his second home 
run during Cactus League play, improving 
his spring average to .500 (8-for-16) with 
an .875 slugging percentage. 

“He swung the bat really well. He’s 
swung well against lefties and righties,” In¬ 
dians manager Terry Francona said. “The 
more lefties he sees, the better. Keeps your 
mechanics.” 

The Indians are counting on Martin to 
help stabilize their outfield following the 
departures of All-Star Michael Brantley 
and Lonnie Chisenhall. 

Martin, a full-time mgjor leaguer since 
2013, flashed home run power in 2016 with 
15 in his last season with the Texas Rang¬ 
ers, who signed him in 2011 after he de¬ 
fected from his native Cuba. Last season, 
he hit nine home runs for the Tigers and 
two in the six games he played for Cleve¬ 
land before becoming ill on Aug. 7. 

With a childlike enthusiasm, Martin is 
eager for the April 1 home opener to play 
in front of the Cleveland fans who rooted 
for him throughout his hospitalization and 
recovery. 

“Something I will never forget is the 
support,” he said. “Cleveland fans were 
awesome.” 


By Jay Cohen 

Associated Press 

MESA, Ariz. — Kendall Graveman is 
surrounded by new faces while he travels 
a tedious road back to the majors. 

Graveman signed a one-year contract 
with the Chicago Cubs in December after 
his 2018 season with Oakland was cut 
short by reconstructive elbow surgery. It’s 
a chance to use mgjor league facilities to 
rehab a mgjor injury under the care of a 
top-notch medical staff, but it’s also poten¬ 
tially awkward trying to get to know a new 
group of teammates without taking the 
field with them right away. 

The 28-year-old Graveman is attacking 
the problem with an entrepreneurial spirit, 
enriching himself while he bonds with the 
rest of Chicago’s pitching staff. 

“I’ve sat down and had a couple of con¬ 
versations with Kyle Hendricks about the 
way he pitches,” Graveman said. “Been 
able to watch some bullpens of Cole Hamels 
and (Yu) Darvish and some of these guys. 
So I’m really in a learning process. ... I’m 
trying to just be a sponge and soak up 
everything. 

“To get close to these guys by talking 
pitching and then also working hard and 
letting those guys know that whenever 
I come back and pitch I want to help this 
team win,” he said. “I think that means a 
lot and goes a long way.” 

Tommy John surgery is a common pro¬ 
cedure throughout the mgjor leagues, but 
working through the rehab process with a 
new team is unusual. Drew Smyly was in 
the same situation last year with the Cubs, 
but Trevor Rosenthal chose a different di¬ 
rection before signing with the Washing¬ 


ton Nationals. 

It’s a chance for a 
patient team to bring 
in a potential bargain. 
Graveman, who start¬ 
ed for the A’s on open¬ 
ing day last season, 
signed a $575,000, 
one-year contract in 
December that in¬ 
cludes a $3 million 
Graveman club option for the 
2020 season. Grave- 
man’s 2019 salary increases to $2 million 
if he spends one day on Chicago’s active 
major league roster, and he can earn per¬ 
formance bonuses based on total starts. 

But it’s also a tricky prospect in some 
ways. 

“The makeup factor is significant when 
buying low on an injured player because it 
takes the proper work ethic, self-motiva¬ 
tion, and mindset to execute a long drawn- 
out rehab away from the bright lights of 
the major league team,” Cubs president of 
baseball operations Theo Epstein said. 

Smyly has been a member of three dif¬ 
ferent organizations since his last mgjor 
league pitch in 2016 with Tampa Bay. He 
was traded to Seattle in Jan. 2017, but got 
hurt in spring training. After the Mariners 
declined to offer him a contract, he signed 
a $10 million, two-year contract with the 
Cubs. 

The 29-year-old Smyly had Tommy John 
surgery on July 6, 2017. The left-hander 
struck out the side in a rehab appearance 
in August, but the contending Cubs ran 
out of time to get him into a game. He was 
traded to Texas in November. 

“It’s weird going from team to team, es¬ 


pecially when you’re injured,” Smyly said. 
“It’s no fun being the injured guy in the 
locker room, especially when you’re trying 
to make friends and get familiar with the 
team. Everything happens for a reason. 
And now here I am.” 

Rosenthal made the All-Star team when 
he had a career-high 48 saves for St. Louis 
in 2015. But the 28-year-old right-hander 
had Tommy John surgery late in the 2017 
season and was released by the Cardinals 
that November. 

He held a showcase for teams last Octo¬ 
ber, and then finalized a $7 million, one- 
year deal with the Nationals in November 
that could be worth $30 million over two 
years if he becomes the closer and regu¬ 
larly finishes games. 

“Really what it was, we figured my value 
was going to be higher when I was healthy 
rather than trying to negotiate a contract 
when I was just fresh off the scalpel,” 
Rosenthal said. 

Rosenthal said some teams expressed 
interest while he was out, but he was com¬ 
fortable going through the rehab process 
on his own. He worked out in St. Louis 
with Keith Sanders, a physical therapist 
who has helped several pitchers come back 
from injuries. 

“Everybody’s different. Everybody re¬ 
sponds a little bit differently,” Rosenthal 
said. “A lot of guys like coming into a team 
atmosphere, having a more structured 
setup. For me, I do really well coordinating 
my own, being on my own. I really enjoyed 
it. It couldn’t have gone any better.” 

AP freelance reporters Jack Thompson in Tempe, 
Ariz., and Chuck King in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
contributed to their report. 




Graveman 
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Photos by Charlie Riedel/AP 

The Royals’ Adalberto Mondesi, left, and the Padres’ Fernando Tatis Jr., right, are hot young shortstop prospects, with big league fathers and roots in the Dominican Republic. 


Prospects on parallel paths 


Expectations the same for Royals’ Mondesi, Padres’ Tatis 


By the numbers 


.286 

Batting average 
of 20-year-old 
shortstop 
Fernando Tatis 
Jr. last season at 
Double-A 
San Antonio. 


16 

Number of home 
runs hit by Tatis 
last season 
in San Antonio. 
He’s expected to go 
to Triple-A El Paso 
this season. 


.276 

Batting average 
of 23-year-old 
shortstop 
Adalberto Mondesi 
after being called 
up to the majors 
last season. 


14 

Number of home 
runs hit by Mondesi 
last season with 
the Royals. He also 
had 37 RBIs and 
32 steals in 275 
plate appearances. 


By Dave Skretta 

Associated. Press 

PEORIA, Ariz. 
an Diego Padres prospect 
Fernando Tatis Jr. and 
Kansas City Royals coun¬ 
terpart Adalberto Monde¬ 
si have never met, even though 
their life stories suggest a cup of 
coffee is long overdue. 

They would certainly have a lot 
to talk about. 

Each of their clubs is counting 
on their dynamic young short¬ 
stop to form the cornerstone of 
a rebuild that could push them 
back to the postseason. Both have 
roots in the Dominican Republic, 
have fathers that played in the 
big leagues, and both possess the 
kind of five-tool stardom at one of 
the game’s premier positions that 
leaves scouts and front-office ex¬ 
ecutives in a tizzy. 

“On the field, off the field, how 
they handle themselves in the 
locker room — I saw both of those 
guys when they were 18,19 years 
old in a big league locker room, 
and they fit right in,” said Padres 
first baseman Eric Hosmer, who 
prior to San Diego had spent his 
entire career in Kansas City. 

“They have a different swagger, 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

a whole different confidence,” 
Hosmer told The Associated 
Press. “It’s almost like they pic¬ 
tured this moment as a kid, being 
big league players.” 

They probably did. 

Tatis grew up bouncing around 
clubhouses in Texas, St. Louis, 
Montreal and Boston before his 
father, Fernando Tatis, wrapped 
up his 11-year career with the 
New York Mets. While never a 
star, the elder Tatis did bat .265 


over his career, hit 34 homers in a 
season for the Cardinals and once 
connected for two grand slams in 
an inning. 

He broke into the big leagues at 
22 years old, setting a bar that his 
powerful, precocious son could 
beat by two full years if he ar¬ 
rives later this summer. 

The 20-year-old shortstop hit 
.286 with 16 homers and 43 RBIs 
at Double-A San Antonio last sea¬ 
son, but he has just 102 games 


under his belt at that level. So 
even though he’s raking in the 
Cactus League this spring, the 
reality is some time at Triple-A 
El Paso makes sense. 

The first player in more than 
100 years to make his big league 
debut in the World Series, when he 
appeared in the 2015 Fall Classic 
as a 19-year-old, Mondesi, the son 
of Raul Mondesi, has weathered a 
rocky start to his career. He was 
a staple among the Royals’ top 


prospects for years, but his first 
two chances in Kansas City went 
so poorly that he was shuttled 
back to the minors. 

He hit just .185 in 47 games in 
2016. He hit .170 in 25 games the 
following season. 

But everything finally clicked 
last year, when Mondesi torched 
the Pacific Coast League at Tri¬ 
ple-A Omaha to earn another shot 
with the Royals. And this time 
Mondesi made good on it, hit¬ 
ting .276 with 14 homers, 37 RBIs 
and 32 steals in just 275 plate ap¬ 
pearances over the course of 75 
games. 

“We haven’t met yet,” Tatis said 
of Mondesi, even though their 
teams occasionally play each 
other in Cactus League games, 
and they work out just down Bell 
Road from each other in Arizona, 
the Padres in Peoria and the Roy¬ 
als in Surprise. 

“I’d be glad to be compared to 
him,” Tatis added. “He’s already 
a really good ballplayer.” 

Good enough to convince the 
Royals to let longtime shortstop 
Alcides Escobar sign elsewhere 
in free agency, and turn the full¬ 
time job over to a player they al¬ 
ways considered their future. 
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Deep: Influx of talent 
has NL East on the rise 



San Francisco Giants catcher Joey Bart, center, works out last month in Scottsdale, Ariz. Bart, the No. 2 
overall pick out of Georgia Tech last year, already looks like a big leaguer in his first major-league camp. 

College picks on fast track 


FROM BACK PAGE 

“This is probably going to be 
the stiffest competition in a divi¬ 
sion race in my career,” Nationals 
ace Max Scherzer said at spring 
training. 

It’s certainly a noticeable 
transformation. 

In the past eight seasons, the 
NL East has won a grand total of 
two playoff series and produced 
one pennant winner — with the 
2015 Mets responsible for the en¬ 
tirety of that October success. 

Two years ago, Washington 
finished a whopping 20 games in 
front, and no other team in the di¬ 
vision was better than 77-85. 

Last season, Atlanta rolled to 
a surprise title at 90-72, the few¬ 
est wins of any postseason par¬ 
ticipant. No other NL East squad 
did better than two games above 
.500. 

Miami has endured nine 
straight losing seasons. Philadel¬ 
phia hasn’t been a winner since 
2011. New York’s last 10 years? 
Two winning records. 

But now, an influx of talent and 
a cavalcade of new faces have the 
division on the rise, seemingly 
shaping up as a rugged gauntlet 
for years to come. 

By the looks of it, the NL least 
is suddenly a beast. 

“I don’t think there’s another 
division harder right now. Every 
team is pretty much loaded,” Phil¬ 
lies outfielder Nick Williams said. 

This winter alone: 

Atlanta signed third baseman 
Josh Donaldson, the 2015 AL 
MVP. 

New York acquired five re¬ 
cent All-Stars in Robinson Cano, 
Edwin Diaz, Jeurys Familia, Jed 
Lowrie and Wilson Ramos. 

Washington spent $140 mil¬ 
lion to plug Patrick Corbin into 
an imposing rotation that already 
featured Scherzer and Stephen 
Strasburg. 

And the Phillies plucked away 
two big stars from division rivals, 
trading with Miami for catcher 
J.T. Realmuto and luring Harper 
from the Nationals with a record 


$330 million contract. 

“It’s almost like the AL East 
— great pitching, great lineups 1 
through 9. But that’s what you live 
for. You want to face the best,” 
Braves All-Star pitcher Mike 
Foltynewicz said. 

“People took us a little lightly 
last year and now we’re the ones 
kind of getting chased. But no 
panic button or anything. We 
made great moves before every¬ 
one started going haywire,” he 
added. “It’s kind of cool to see 
that we might have stirred it up 
for these guys.” 

Even the less-heralded moves 
showed all four organizations 
were serious about winning right 
away. 

Atlanta brought back veteran 
catcher Brian McCann and re¬ 
signed All-Star outfielder Nick 
Markakis. 

The busy Mets added reliever 
Justin Wilson and outfielder Keon 
Broxton, among others, signifi¬ 
cantly improving their bullpen, 
bench and overall depth under 
new general manager Brodie Van 
Wagenen. 

Washington boosted its relief 
corps with Kyle Barraclough and 
Trevor Rosenthal, secured a pair 
of first-string catchers in Yan 
Gomes and Kurt Suzuki, and ad¬ 
dressed issues on the right side of 
the infield with Brian Dozier and 
Matt Adams. Anibal Sanchez was 
signed away from Atlanta for the 
back of the rotation. 

Philadelphia paid $50 million 
for 2013 NL MVP Andrew Mc- 
Cutchen, another $23 million for 
late-inning reliever David Rob¬ 
ertson, and traded for two-time 
All-Star shortstop Jean Segura. 

“It seemed like every other 
week the Mets, the Phillies, the 
Nationals were signing someone 
or trading for someone,” Braves 
slugger Freddie Freeman said. 

With only the young Marlins, 
in the early stages of their mas¬ 
sive rebuild, expected to strug¬ 
gle (again) this season, the NL 
East appears to pack uncommon 
depth. 


Players with college 
experience making 
immediate impact 

By Dave Skretta 

Associated Press 

SCOTTSDALE, Ariz. — Joey 
Bart already looks like a big 
league hitter in his first major 
league camp, especially when 
the San Francisco Giants catcher 
sends a misguided pitch soaring 
over the center-field fence. 

The same with White Sox short¬ 
stop Nick Madrigal every time he 
makes a spinning stab deep in 
the hole, or Tigers pitcher Casey 
Mize when he leaves an unsus¬ 
pecting batter befuddled, or the 
four young arms the Royals se¬ 
lected among the first 40 picks of 
last year’s amateur draft. 

All have a couple of things in 
common: They played college 
baseball rather than turning pro 
out of high school, and they are 
all expected to help their clubs 
sooner than later. 

Whether it’s the beginning of a 
trend toward selecting less-risky, 
more advanced college pros¬ 
pects over raw, high-ceiling high 
school stars remains to be seen. 
But there are undeniable benefits 
to stocking a farm system with 
college players as opposed to an 
18-year-old fresh off the prom, 
including the chance to provide 
more immediate help — not un¬ 
like what is expected of NBA and 
NFL picks. 

“Yeah, that’s all high school 
players versus college players. 
The risk is lower,” explained J.J. 
Piccolo, the Royals’ assistant gen¬ 
eral manager in charge of scout¬ 
ing and player development. 

“Some would make the case 
the reward is greater with a tool- 
sy high school player,” Picollo 



Sue Ogrocki/AP 


Players like Chicago White 
Sox second baseman Nick 
Madrigal could be the beginning 
of a trend toward MLB draft 
picks who can provide rather 
immediate help to their teams. 

said, “but that’s a case-by-case 
basis. You have a track record, 
three years playing against col¬ 
lege competition. They’re playing 
against more advanced players, 
and the predictiveness of what 
they may do falls in line a little 
better. You know what to expect.” 

None of which is necessarily 
new. Baseball scouts have been 
mining the college and prep 
ranks with equal fervor for years, 
and the maturity gap — physi¬ 
cally and mentally — has always 
existed. 

Some things have changed, 
though. 

Some baseball officials be¬ 
lieve kids chosen right out of 
high school are more inclined to 
pass up a modest signing bonus 
in favor of a few years in college 
these days, gaining not only an 
education and experience but 
also the opportunity to be drafted 
higher down the road. 

Others believe patience has 


They drafted me for 
a reason. ... When 
you’re wearing this 
uniform, you can’t 
take that lightly. ’ 

Nick Madrigal 

Chicago White Sox second baseman 


grown short in this modern, fast- 
paced world. Investing five years 
developing a first-round pick out 
of high school is no longer as pal¬ 
atable for ownership and fans 
alike. They’d rather see their 
first-round picks slipping on a 
big league jersey and playing in 
front of thousands of fans than 
toiling away in some baseball 
backwater. 

“Everybody develops at their 
own pace. It’s hard to put a date 
on when that’s going to be,” Roy¬ 
als manager Ned Yost said. “We 
didn’t know when (Alcides) Esco¬ 
bar or Salvador Perez were going 
to develop and become All-Stars. 
We just knew they would.” 

Perhaps as a result, the first 
five picks of last year’s first-year 
player draft came from the col¬ 
lege ranks. There were only 10 
college kids picked in the first 
round in 2016, but there were 15 
the following year and 13 first- 
round selections last summer. 

One of them is Madrigal, the 
pint-sized second baseman picked 
fourth overall by the White Sox 
out of Oregon State. He rocketed 
through three minor league levels 
last summer and wowed scouts 
in big league camp before get¬ 
ting assigned to the minor league 
camp this week. 

“They drafted me for a rea¬ 
son,” he said. “I’m going to show 
up every day and give everything 
I can to this organization. When 
you’re wearing this uniform, you 
can’t take that lightly.” 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


Nationals pitcher Max Scherzer, center, flips a ball in the air between 
teammates Joe Ross, right, and Patrick Corbin during spring training 
last month in West Palm Beach, Fla. Washington spent $140 million 
in the offseason to add Corbin to an imposing rotation. 
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Pictured, clockwise from top: Phillies OF Bryce 
Harper, Mets 2B Robinson Cano, Braves 3B Josh 
Donaldson, and Nationals pitcher Patrick Corbin. 

AP photos 


Aggressive offseason moves 
have transformed NL East 


By Mike Fitzpatrick 

Associated Press 


PORT ST. LUCIE, Fla. 

F or years, the NL East has been soft as a bunt 
single. 

Not anymore. 

Even before Bryce Harper decided to 
stay inside the division, four of the five teams spent 
this offseason swinging for the fences. In addition 
to defending champion Atlanta, the New York Mets, 
Philadelphia Phillies and Washington Nationals all 
have enough firepower to potentially contend for the 
playoffs. 
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